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formulate strategies tailored co their own needs and circumstances. 
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Foreword 



Without education, dcvtlopmcnt will not ocLur. Onl\ 
an educated people can Lommand the skills nevessar) 
^or sustainable economic growth and for a better 
quality of life. Recognizing this, African governments 
have placed heavy emphasis on expanding educational 
opportunities from primarv school through unuersit) 
in the two or three decades since their independeULe. 
The number of studfMits enrolled in African institu- 
tions at all levels has more than quintupled since 1960. 
Indeed, the spread of educational access ma> be the 
single most significant development achievement of 
Africa. 

The key role of education in the development 
proccs-^ is the reason, too, why the World Bank has 
put so much emphasis on supporting educational 
expansion and improvement in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Even so, education in Sub-Saharan Africa is in lhsis 
today. Rapid population gro*\th has resulted in more 
children than ever seeking places in schools already 
pressed for resources because of the financial crises of 
the 1980s. A lower proportion of children and young 
people are able to obtain places in educational insti- 
tutions as a result, and the quality of education has 
dropped as classrooms have become overcrowded and 
teaching materials increasingly scarce. 

Governments cannot be expected to increase sub- 
stantially the resources they devote to education. Al- 
ready, many Sub-Saharan African countries allocate 
over 20 percent of the government budget to educa- 
tion. Further increases would cut too deeply into other 
prcsi>ing demands for public funds. Measures for inv 
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PiONing quality -"nd fuuher expanding the education 
s\ stems, however, will certamly require an incremen- 
tal flow of resources. Thus African countries will need 
to strike a balance between demands for education 
and the scarcuy of resources, and they will need to 
develop country -specific, comprehensive, and inter- 
nally consistent sets of policies along three dimen- 
sions, adjustment to current demographic and fiscal 
realities, rev italization of the existing educational in- 
frastructure to restore quality, and selective expansion 
to meet further demands. 

The analysis and recommendations contained in 
this study should contribute to this educational plan- 
ning process. To this end, the study attem.pts to 
diagnose the problems of erosion ' quality and recent 
stagnation of enrollment and to offer a set of policy 
responses commensurate with the severity of these 
problems. In doing so, it does not prescribe one set of 
educational policies for all of Sub-Saharan Africa, as 
the nature and scope of both the issues and the 
responses to them differ markedly among African 
countries. Nor cioes it propose specific educational 
investments. Instead, the study presents a framework 
within which countries may formulate strategies tai- 
lored to their own needs and circumstances. 

The stud) has been prepared after very broad 
consultation both in Africa and in the industrialized 
countries. In particular, its preparation has benefited 
enormously from discussions at two conferences of 
African ministers and permanent secretaries of educa- 
tion planning and finance, convened for this purpose 



in Cote d'lvoire and Ethiopia. The comments of many 
experienced and knowledgeable people h Iped im- 
measurably to shape and refine both the tone and the 
substance of this study on a number of complex issues. 

This study will guide the World Bank's lending and 
technical assistance to Sub-Saharan African education 
over the next several years. It should serve to provide 
a common ground for other donors as well, to expand 
their assistance to education in Africa, and to increase 
the effectiveness of international assistance for this 



purpose. But most important, we hope this study will 
provide insights for our member governments in Afri- 
ca as they develop their own country-specific plans for 
educational reform, revitalization, and expansion. 

Barber B. Conable 
President 

The World Bank 
December 11, 1987 
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Glossary and Acronyms 



Correspondence education. A tjpe of distariLC edu- 
cation through which students receive ttxtbooks for 
individual study in their homes and supplementary 
mass media broadcasts on the subject matter. Each 
textbook includes exercises to be completed and 
mailed to a postal tutor, who grades each exercise 
and provides an individual evaluation to the student. 

Currtciilum . A set of courses in a Held of stud), often 
cone*^'tuting an area of specialization at the higher 
levels of education. 

Distance education y or distance teaching. An educa- 
tion delivery system that uses a variet> of media and 
a system of feedback to teach people who are unable 
to attend traditional schools. Distance education 
usually combines the use of media broadcasts, print- 
ed materials, and some kind of face-to-face study. 
Distance teaching programs can range from in-school 
programs, in which broadcasts supplement learning 
activities in the classroom, to out-of-school pro- 
grams, such as correspondence lessons in which stu- 
dents may never meet their tutors and may have little 
or no contact with the regular education system. 

Diversified secondary education. Education at the 
secondary level that introduces practical or occupa- 
tional subjects into an otherwise completely academ- 
ic program and is thus intended to meet the expected 
needs of school leavers. Two models are pi.^alent. 
The first introduces practical subjects (industrial arts, 



home LLununiiLs, agriLiilturL) at the lower secondary 
level to pruNide a pre\ o^ational orientation and to 
develop a positive attitude toward work. The second 
includes a general academic stream plus one or more 
specialued occupational streams, usually at the up- 
per seeondarv le\el, that are suited to economic 
conditions in the surrounding area. 

Enrollment ratio. School enrollment, both public and 
private, as a percentage of a gi\en age group in the 
population. The gross enrollment ratio is the total 
number of students enrolled at a given education level 
divided b> the population of the age group for that 
le\el. This ratio ma\ include students who are younger 
or older than the age expected at that level. The net 
enrollment ratio is calculated b) using only that part of 
the total number of students eiiiulled that corresponds 
to the specific age groups defined for tliat level. 

Equn jleniX pio^ram A teaching program that pro- 
vides opportunities for education to students who 
would otherwise be unable tj attend formal schools 
and that emphasizes the acquisition of knowledge 
rather than the place where the knowledge is ac- 
quired. Kquivalenc) programs exist for all levels of 
schooling. 

External examuuittoiL An examination set b> an 
independent organi/»ition and administered to a large 
number of stud(.nts from diffeient schools to allow 
comparison of results across schools. 
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Extnunnral or external degree or certificate. A degree 
or certificate awarded by a university to students in 
cqui\alcnc> programs who hu\c studied the curricu- 
lum on their own and have not attended formal 
classes. 

IttLomplctc School. A school that does not have the 
full number of grades for the level of education 
provided. 

Nunfo} fft.:! education. Education and training for 
out-of-sehool youths and adults in classes, courses, 
or activities intended to promote learning but not 
constituting part of the formal school system and not 
leadmg to formal qualifications, such as diplomas or 
specific trade standards. Nonformal education typi- 
call) concentrates on short programs of a few months 
in duration. 

Nongut'crnmental or private voluntary organization. 
A nonprofit orginization with private membership 
that provides development assistance. Such organiza- 
tions nKlude foundations, lay and religious aid asso- 
Liations, and nongovernmental cooperatives. 

Postsecondaryy tertiary^ or higher-level education. 
Education that requires, as a minimum condition of 
entry, the successful completion of education at the 
secondary level or proof of equivalent knowledge or 
experience. Instruction is given in various types of 
institutions, including universities, vocational and 
technical training institutes, and teacher training in- 
stitutes. 

Primary or basic education. The first level of educa- 
tion, m which students follow a common curriculum. 
Primary education offers students instruction in pri- 
mary or elementary schools that are part of the 
formal education system. These schools span grades 
1-4, 1-5, 1-7, or 1-8 and teach communication, 
mathematics, and science. Basic education generally 
refers to insiruction in literacy and numeracy skilli 
for out-of-school youths and adults. 

Secondary educat:on. Secondary education requires 
at least four years of primary preparation for entry* 
Students may follow a general academic program 
that typically leads to admission to a postsecondary 
institution, or they may study technical and vocation- 
al or agricultural curriculums to prepare for direct 
entr> into a trade or occupation* This level may span 
any subset of grades 5-12. 

Technical education. Training in specialist skills for 



the higher-level skilled worker, histruction is t>piLal- 
ly m preemployment training institutions such as 
polytechnics; admin ist ration is cummonly the re 
sponsibility of ministries of education, labor, or em- 
ployment, or comes under the authority of specific 
industries. Courses of study m technical education 
usually include a component of general education. 

Training. Instruction in job-related skills to prepare 
siude*^ts for direct entry into a trade or occupation. 
Such instruction can take place in training centers, 
through apprenticeships, or at the place of employ- 
ment (on-the-job training). 

Vocational education. Training in craft or trade skills 
for the semiskilled worker. Instruction t>piLally oc- 
curs m schools and comes under the direction of 
ministries of education. 

World Bank. An international lenduig mstitution 
comprising the International Bank for RcLon^trUL- 
tion and Development, which lends to governments 
of membjr developing countries on noncoiKcssional 
terms for projects and other purposes intended to 
stimulate economic growth, and the International 
Development Association, which lends for the same 
purposes but on concessional terms and only to the 
poorest member countries. 





Acronyms 


ADB 


African Development Bank Group 


EGA 


United Nations Econoivic Commission for 




Africa 


GNP 


Gross national product 


IBRD 


International Bank for RcLonstruLtion and 




Development 


IDA 


International Development Associatiou 


IE A 


International Association for the L\alua- 




tion of Educational Achievement 


ILO 


International Labour Oiganisation 


NGO 


Nongovernmental organization 


ODA 


Overseas Development Adniimstration 


OECD 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation 




and Development 


OPEC 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting 




Countries 


SIDA 


Swedish International Development Au- 




thority 


UNDP 


United Nations Development Programme 


Unesco 


United Nations Educational, ScientifiL, and 




Cultural Organization 


UNlCEF 


United Nations Childrens Fund 


USAID 


U.S. Agency for Internatunal Development 



Preface 



Since their independence, the nations of Sub-Sdha- 
ran Africa have invested heavily in education. The 
achievements in the sector have been impressive both 
absolutely and in relation to other sectors and other 
countries at other times. In many African countries, 
however, enrollments have stagnated recently, and the 
quality of education has apparently declined. 

These 'eversals have occurred in an environment of 
unprecedented population growth, mounting fiscal 
austerity, and often tenuous political and administra- 
tive institutions. Each of these factors has hurt educa- 
tion in the region, and the ensuing deterioration in 
educational services has made it more difficult to solve 
the region's economic and social problems. To break 
this cycle of eroding prospects for the people of the 
region, policies need to be identified that will renew 
progress in Africans education. The role of human 
skills in development is cntical. 

The leturn to investment in human skills depends, 
nevertheless, on the macroeconomic policy environ- 
ment. The United Nations and the World Bank have 
spelled out the essential ingredients of this environ- 
ment. And most African governments have initiated 
the necessary economic reforms — with some good 
results. In 1986 real incomes per capita rose in low- 
income Africa for the first time in the 1980s. To sustain 
this growth in personal income, however, there must 
be a moderation of the region's unprecedented pop- 
ulation growth. The World Bank, in Population 
Growth and Policies in Suh-Saharan Africa (1986), 
summarized the widely accepted elements of popula- 



tion policy for Africa and noted the very hopeful 
recent trends m government ^^olicy. Clearly, the 1980s 
mark an important transition as Africa's economic 
and demographic policies set the context for produc- 
tive investment. 

Any discussion of policies and priorities for a region 
as vast and diverse as Sub-Saharan Africa naturally 
runs the risks of overstating commonalities and under- 
stating differences. Readers will fully appreciate the 
enormous diversity that exists among African coun- 
tries along several dimensions — economic, political, 
institutional, cultural, linguistic, and educational. And 
the extent of a country's own internal diversit^r should 
not be underestimated. 

Most of the discussion and all of the Africa-wide 
statistics in this study refer to just thirty-nme countries 
south of the Sahara. (They are listed m the statistical 
appendix, which provides full comparative informa- 
tion on them.) Whenever the term "Africa" or "Afri- 
can" is used, it refers only to these countries and their 
residents. The many averages cited throughout the 
paper, although they reflect the thirty-nine most pop- 
ulous African countries, apply specifically to none. 
Individual countries, country blocs, and language 
groups will thus provide exceptions to all conclusions. 
In the end, national authorities must decide the poli- 
cies and priorities for educational investments and 
tailor those investments to specific conditions, needs, 
and aspirations. For these reasons, there is no attempt 
here to prescribe an education policy for the conti- 
nent — that would be inappropriate and futile. Instead, 
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the focus IS on generalizations — on addressing trends 
and issues that, because of their importance in many 
African countries, assume importance for the whole 
continent. 

This sttiy — on investment in education and train- 
ing — IS the first in a series that the Vvorld Bank is 
preparing to stimulate discussion ..>f sectoral policies 
(or Africa in the 1990s and beyond. It has three main 
objectives. The first is to identify and describe com- 
mon problems and issues of educational de^ elopment 
m Africa, The second is to provide leaders in each 
country with comparative data and analytical tools for 
developing their own poliLie: and priorities. The third 
is to suggest soecific policy directions for conjidera- 
tion by national education authorities and by donors. 
The key word here is '*consiucration.*' This stud> is 
about diverse and variably applicable policies for 
African educational development, not about a mono- 
lithic and universally applicable poliL>. It will meet its 
objectives if it helps initiate serious reflectior and 
debate in Africa on future directions for the sector. 

For broader analysis than could be ini:luded hrre, 
several important documents are available. The Lagos 



Plan of Action, adopted by African Heads of State 
under the auspices of the Organization of African 
Unit) (OAU) in April 1980, analyzes Africa's problems 
and puts forward a comprehensive plan for addressing 
them (OAU, Lagos Plan of Action for the Ecouomic 
Development of Africa, 1980-2000, 1981). In accord- 
ance with the policies set forth in this plan, the OAU 
met a'^ain and agreed to a set of activities and priori- 
ties; these were spelled out in a second document 
(OAU, Africa^ Priority Programme for Economic Re- 
covery, 1986-19%, 1985). Subsequently, the U.N. 
General Asscmbl) adopted a set of resolutions pertain- 
ing to African de\ elopment (United Nations, Pro- 
gramme of Action for African Economic Recovery 
and Development, 19S6-1990, 1986). Concurrently 
with these efforts, the World Bank has publi^^hed its 
own series of special reports on macroeconomic issues 
and de\ elopment requirements for Africa. The first in 
this series, AtccUrated Development in Sub-Saharan 
Africa: An Agenda for Action, was released in 1981; 
the rourth and most recent. Financing Adjustment 
unh Growth m Suh-Saharan Africa^ 1986-90, ap- 
peared in 1986. 



Education m Suh-Sahiiran Afrua was prepared b> Tetcr 
R. Moock, task leader, and Ralph W. Harbi:,on under 
the general direction of Akhlu Habte and the ininicdtate 
supervision of Dean T. lainison. Janet Lcno drifted 
many of the boxes and provided v.nting and editorial 
assistance throughout. Rosein.iry Bellcu had pruKipal 
responsibility for preparing the appendix. Birgcr Kred- 
rikscn and Jjhn Middli.ton wrote the ininai drafts ot 
chapters 4 and 7, respective!). Others who made impor- 
tant contributions to this effort include VX'aJi H.iddad, 
Price Gitnnger, Kenneth King (Uni\ersit> of rdinburjihK^ 
and Ad nan n Verspoor. 

Moreover, a series of background papers w .is eoni mis- 
sioned in preparuig the study; authors and titles arc 



noted in nc bibliograph). Comments on various drafts 
of the stud\, b) World Bank staff and numerous review- 
ers ui Africa, Europe, and North America, helped to 
shape and refine the an.ilvscs and recommendations. 
FuKiII), thanks to finaiKui! assistance from the Norwc- 
gi.in Ministr) of I)c\ elopment Cooperation, the study 
benefited greati) from discussion of an early draft by 
African polic) makers at two international meetings held 
in Ethiopia and Cote d1\oire mi early 1987, and it was 
the tuple of .1 conference of international donors to 
education held in FraiKc in e.irU 1988. 

The study was discussed by the World Bank*s Board 
of Txecutne Directors on October LS, 1987. 
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Summary 



African societies have a long and rich history of 
education and training. Indigenous education among 
all groups remains an important transmitter of cul- 
tural identity from one generation to the next. In 
addition, Christianity and Islam have for centuries 
had a pervasive influence on education, community 
life, and perceptions in many parts of the region. 

In the colonial era, missionaries and metropolitan 
governments opeh.J up a network of Wcstern-t\pc 
schools in Africa. The administration of education 
systems was djminated, however, by expatriates, as 
was teaching beyond the primary level. Moreover, 
access to education was quite limited, especially m 
the thinly populated areas of French West Africa. By 
1960, the gross primary enrollment ratio m all of Sub- 
Saharan Africa was still only 36 percent, about half 
the levels then found in Asia and Latin America. 
Many countries— including The Gambia, Cote 
d'lvoire, and Senegal in West Africa and Tanzania 
and Somalia in East Africa — had literacy rates below 
10 percent at the time of mdependence. 

Educational Development in Africa 

The education systems inherited by the African na- 
tions at the time of independence were thus quite 
inadequate to meet the needs of the new countries for 
self-governance and rapid economic growth. From 
this low starting point, the progress achieved in 
African education has been spectacular. Quantitative 
expansion has been particularly impressive. 



Progress since Independence 

Between 1960 and 1983 the number of students 
enrolled in African insiitutions at all levels quin- 
tupled to about 63 million. Enrollments increased 
about 9 percent annually during the 1970s, double 
the rate in Asia and triple that in Latin America, At 
the primary level, the gross enrollment ratio rose 
from 36 percent in 1960 to 75 percent in 1983, At the 
tertiary level, the number of students enrolled in 
African institutions had reached 437,000 by 1983, 
growing from just 21,000 m 1960, The substantial 
expansion of education since independence has in- 
creased the participation of some groups who had 
previously had little or no access to formal education. 
This massive educational expansion has substan- 
tially improved the human capital stock. The esti- 
mated average educational attainment of working- 
age men and women in the median African country 
increased from less than half a year in 1960 to more 
than three years in the early 1980s, The adult literacy 
rate in the median country rose from about 9 percent 
to 42 percent. 

The Current Challenge 

The advances since the early 1960s are now seriously 
threatened— in part by circumstances outside educa- 
tion. Africans explosive population growth greatly 
increases the number of children seeking access to 
schools and uKreases the number of potential illiter- 
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arcs. Between 1970 and 1980 Africa's population 
grew at 2.9 percent a year, a full percentage point 
higher than the worldwide rate. Between 1980 and 
the end of the century, Africa's population is pro- 
jected to grow at 3.2 percent a year, its primary- and 
becondary-school-age population at 3.3 percent. If 
the growth of educational places is to keep pace 
with the growth of the school-age population, more 
schools, teachers, books, and other inputs are re- 
quired each year. This requirement comes at a time 
when economic decline has necessitated significant 
cutbacks in public spending. Public spending on 
education in Africa has dropped from $10 billion in 
1980 to $8.9 billion in 1983. These fundamental facts 
sharply constrain the options open to policymakers 
and have serious implications for African education 
policy. 

The mam educational issues in Africa today are 
the stagnation of enrollments and the erosion of 
quality. Although total enrollments in Sub-Saharan 
Africa grew at an average annual rate of 6.5 percent 
during 1960-70 and 8.9 percent during 1970-80, the 
rate of increase plummeted to 4.2 percent in tSe first 
three years of the 1980s. The slowing of enrollment 
growth affected all levels of education but was most 
evident at the primary level, where the rate of growth 
fell from 8.4 percent a year during 1970-80 to 2.9 
p-rcent in 1980-83. If the population of primary- 
school-age children increases at the projected average 
annual rate of 3.3 percent, a 2.9 percent increase in 
enrollments will not even keep pace. And as long as 
enrollments stagnate, current inequalities in access to 
education are not likely to be eliminated. Male- 
female differentials remain a particularly serious 
problem in most African countries, especially past 
the primary level. 

Complicating the problems of stagnating enroll- 
ments are the low levels and recent erosions of 
educational quality. Cognitive achievement among 
African students is low by world standards, and there 
IS some suggestion of further decline recently. Much 
of the evidence is indirect: supplies of key inputs 
(especially books and other learning materials) are 
critically low, and the use of these inputs has declined 
in relation to the use of teachers' time and of physical 
facilities, \ ess is known about the output — the per- 
formance of students. But in the few cross-national 
studies that have been conducted, academic achieve- 
ment in Africa has been sufficiently poor to be a cause 
for serious concern. 

Addressing these issues of stagnation and low 
quality will require additional resources. Equally 
important, it will require profound changes in edu- 
cational policy for many countries. Indeed, for most 



African countries, the first will not be obtainable 
without the second. 

A Policy Framework 

Hard decisions on education policy should not be 
postponed. In most African countries the ^ost would 
be continued stagnation of enrollment and decline in 
quality through the 1990s. This study urgently re- 
commends that each African nation now embrace the 
task of formulating and inipienienting an internally 
coherent set of policies that reflects the nation's 
unique history and aspirations and that effectively 
addresses its own recently exacerbated problems in 
the education and training sector. Although the par- 
ticulars of the policy packages can be expected to 
vary from one country to the next, every countiy- 
specific package needs to contain, in varying propor- 
tions, three distinct dimensions: adjustment, devital- 
ization, and selective expansion. 

Although undoubtedly painful and politically dif- 
ficult, adjustment policies will alleviate the burden of 
education and training on public budgets. Measures 
for revitalization and expansion, however, will cer- 
tainly require additional resources. Thus, in the con- 
text of ongoing austerity in Africa, resolute move- 
ment toward adjustment is a necessary condition for 
implementing forward-looking policies on the other 
two dimensions. Moreover, if new policies are in fact 
to be implemented, management practices will need 
to be improved. 

Adjustment 

Adjustment to current demographic and fiscal reali- 
ties, though it will be difficult, is essential if the 
disruptive effects of these external factors are to be 
minimized in the years ahead. Adjustment will take 
two main forms: 

• Diversifying sources of finance. A necessary part 
of country-specific policy packages, diversification 
can be achieved through increased cost sharing in 
public education and through increased official 
tolerance and encouragement of nongovernmental 
suppliers of educational services. For many African 
countries, increased user charges in public educa- 
tion will be inevitable, but this policy should be 
directed especially at the tertiary level, where more 
than a third of public expenditure in the typical 
country now covers student welfare costs, as dis- 
tinct from pedagogical costs; for most African 
countries, the scope for further cost sharing in 
primary education is negligible or nonexistent. 

• Unit cost containment. In the adjustment process, 
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the containment of unit costs will be just as impor- 
tant as, and in many countries probably more 
miportant than, policies to diversify sources of 
finance. The most promising areas for containing 
costs are utilization of teachers, construction stan- 
dards, and the tendency of students to repeat 
grades or drop out of school. 

Rcvitalization 

Revitahzation of the existing eJucational infrastruc- 
ture IS the second dimension of a properly conceived 
educational strategy. Renewed emphasis on funda- 
mentals is needed to take maximum advantage of the 
current capacity of education and training systems. 
Three kinds of measures are necessary for the resto- 
ration of quality: 

• A renewed commitment to academic standards, 
prir-cipally by strengthening examination systems. 

• Restoration of an efficient mix of inputs in educa- 
tion, A minimum package of textbooks and other 
learning materials is usually the most pressing 
need, 

• Greater investment in the operation and mainte- 
nance of physical plant and equipment, and 
greater expenditure on other inputs that would 
increase the utilization of these capital assets. 

Selective Expansion 

The selective expansion ot educational services is the 
third dimension of any complete strategy for educa- 
tional development. Measures in this area, viable 
only after measures of adjustment and revitalization 
have begun to take hold, will concentrate in four 
areas; success in all will depend upon a general effort 
to safeguard the quality of instructional staff at all 
levels: 

• Renewed progress toward the long-term goal of 
universal primary education. Expanding access to 
primary education should remain a high priority 
in most African countries. To maintain the high 
economic and social returns that have accrued to 
this investment in the past, however, parallel ef- 
forts are required to combat the incidence of 
disease and malnutrition among young children. 

• Distance education programs. At the secondary 
level, and later on ar the tertiary, expansion of 
enrollments in selected subjects and streams will 
be necessary in most countries as soon as appro- 
priate measures of adjustment and revitalization 
have been put in place. To accommodate these 
increases in postprimary education, most countries 
will need to consider alternative ways of delivering 



educational services that shift more of the huiden 
for learning onto the students themselves. Now is 
the time to begin planning such programs and 
developing the correspondence materials, radio 
programs, examinations systems, and other sup- 
port that will be needed. 

• Training. Training for those who have entered the 
labor force must be increased. This training should 
serve both school leavers and those who have had 
no exposure to formal schooling, and it should be 
designed to ensure that individuals can acquire the 
necessary job-related skills and renew these skills 
during their working lifetime m response to chang- 
ing market conditions. 

• Research and postgraduate education. Expansion 
of Africa's capacity to produce its own intellectual 
talent to fill the Sighest scientific and technical 
jobs — in educational establishments, in govern- 
ment, and in the private sector — is a critical matter 
to be addressed in building for Africa's future. 
Here, as with programs for distance education, 
economies of scale are likely to be important, and 
these will be difficult to achieve fully within a 
national context except, perhaps, in a few of 
Africa's largest and wealthiest countries. The 
pressing need is for Africa to develop, probably 
with the support of the international donor com- 
munity, regional and subregional approaches to 
these particular goals. 

Formulation and Implementation 
of National Programs 

For most African countries, the formulatii^n of a 
comprehensive and coherent educational develop- 
ment program, derived from a balanced package of 
policies for adjustment, revitalization, and selective 
expansion, will be a new experience. Each country 
will organize for the task in its own way. In many 
countries, however, a fruitful approach to policy 
design might be expected to include the following: 
establishing a national commission to oversee the 
work; constituting a technical staff to support the 
commission; for both, drawing upon the nation's 
best political judgment and analytical talent, from 
the ministries of finance and planning as well as 
education, and from institutions of tertiary education 
and research; building a national consensus through 
public debate of the emerging findings and recom- 
mendations; and taking advantage of the experience 
of other African countries in developing the nation's 
own educational development program. Budgetary 
flows would have to be sufficient to cover not only 
the personnel costs of the national commission but 
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also Its operating expenses for tra\cl, Loinnuinica- 
rions, pisbhcv.tions, M\d spccK^.h/cd Lonrr.utu.il ser- 
vices (such as tiata collection ami ptoees^ing, expert 
technicJ consultants, targeted lesearLh, and anal\- 
sis). 

Although the careful ehu oration of educational 
development progiams is css.ntiaK African capacity 
fo: implementation will ultimatel) J.etermine the 
effectiveness of the programs. lmpro\einenr m edu- 
cation management is a ncLCssary concomitant to 
policy reform and must he gi\en immediate and 
continuing attention. 

Management at 'he national level may be signin- 
canily improved Ia delegating \ arious administrative 
functions. Some functions, however, must appro- 
priately remain with the central ministry, and the 
performance of these functions will need to be im- 
proved. But the toughest challenge to improving 
management lies closer to the classroom, at the level 
of individual schools and districts. African policy- 
makers should consider how, with adequate safe- 
guards against abuses, schools and the local com- 
munities they serve can be given more authority in 
the acquisition and utilization of the resources essen- 
tial to effective classroom teaching and learning. 

In addition, central ministries must tend more ser- 
iously to the development of then own managerial 
capacity, especially in monitoiing performance ..nd 
policy planning and analysis. Improvements are needed 
in examination systems (which was mentioned above 
with reference both to academic standards and to 
distance education), in the nature and timely availabil- 
ity of statistical and financial accounting information, 
and m the number and qualifications of staff engaged 
m full-time analytical work. Incentives m many minis- 
tries of education are insufficient to attract, motivate, 
and retain able staff. Governments committed not only 
to the formulation of an educational developmen. 
program but also to its expeditious implementation will 
need to be imaginative in addressing the issue of 
mcennves at all levels of the education system. 

Policy Options by Level of Education 

The mix of adjustment, revitalization, and expansion 
components that is appropriate in light of country- 
specific conditions and goals can be expected to 
differ. Withm a country, the mix will differ also 
among levels of education. 

At the primary level in most African countries, 
there is only limited scope for ad)iistment in the form 
of either lowered unit costs or increased cost sharing. 
There is, however, good potent!..) lor improving the 
quality of output — that is, for levitahzing primary 



education by changing the input mix to include more 
textbooks and learning materials. At the secondary 
level (here is far more scope for containing unit 
costs — partly through making fuller use of available 
resources and partly through switching to cheaper 
\\a>s of providing services. Higher education poses a 
set of problems uniquely its own. Rapid expansion 
has left in its wake an abundance of institutions, 
programs, and graduates that a re often of low quality 
and dubious relevance. Modest consolidation, an 
adjustment measure that would lower unit costs, and 
increased cost sharing are the first steps on the road 
to higher education's revitalization, which must be 
regarded as a prerequisite for any further expansion 
of the subsector. 

Primary Education 

During the 1960s and 1970s some analysts warned 
that Sub-Saharan Africa's preoccupation with the 
quantity of education would lead to a serious deteri- 
oration in Its quality. In the countries where educa- 
tional standards have deteriorated the most, the 
choice between expansion and quality is no longer an 
either-or choice. Withcat some basic revitalizing 
inputs, particularly textbooks and instructional ma- 
terials, almost no learning can be expected to occur. 
Ensuring the availability of essential inputs is a 
prerequisite both for quality and for expansion. Be- 
yond this minimal level, however, are the questions 
of finding for each country an appropriate balance of 
quality and quantity — and of identifying efficient 
approaches to enhance quality and expand enroll- 
ments, and of financing both improvements. 

A review of possible measures for improving the 
quality of primary education yields two broad con- 
clusions: 

• First, the safest investment in educational quality 
in most countries is to make sure that there are 
enough books and supplies. These materials are 
effective m raising test scores and, almost invari- 
ably, are underfunded currently relative to teach- 
ers* salaries. External aid might be used to address 
^his problem in the short run, especially where 
foreign exchange is a governing constraint. Other 
possibilities for improving quality are found in 
school feeding and health programs, intensive use 
of radio, in-service education of teachers in subject 
matter, and stronger systems of inspection and 
supervision. 

• Second, some investments are not likely to have a 
noticeable effect on primary school quality des- 
pite their potentially high costs. These invest- 
ments include reducing class size (within the 
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range of 25 to 50), providing primary teachers 
with more than a general secondary <'ducation, 
providing teachers with more than minimal expc- 
sure to pedagogical theory, constructing high- 
quah'ty buildiiigs, and introducing televisions or 
computers into classrooms. 
Even with no quality improvements (and assuming 
no improvements inefficiency), the resources devoted 
to the primary level would need to increase more 
than 3 percent a year just to keep pace with popula- 
tion growth. There is, ho-.vcver, little likelihood of 
significantly reducing unit recurrent costs at this 
level, especially if cruntries hope also to improve the 
quality of education. There is greater scope fur 
reducing unit capital costs, but even so it is unlikely 
that overall per pupil costs can be reduced very much 
at the primary level. Thus the further growth of 
primary education will require additional resources. 

Secondary Education and Training 

Can adjustment measures at the secondary level 
generate sufficient savings to provide the necessar) 
books and supplies and, at the same time, significant- 
ly expand capacity? Substantial economies are possi- 
ble in the operation of regular schools. Boarding 
costs can also be reduced. And, most significant, 
there can be economies from the creation of distance 
education systems that combine radio and corres- 
pondence techniques and reduce (but do not elimi- 
nate) the amount of face-to-face interaction with 
qualified teachers. Such systems would extend sec- 
ondary education of reasonable quality to many 
more communities than could be reached in any 
other way for the same price. 

Beyond this general support for expanding access 
to secondary educanon, African governments should 
give serious consideration to policies designed to 
remedy existing inequalities in school participation. 
Females are the largest group underrepresented in 
postprimary education in Africa. Small, community - 
based schools (whether or not they rely on distance 
education) will tend to attract girls more readily than 
larger schools located in urban centers and at greater 
average distances from homes. Although smaller con- 
ventional schools may imply higher unit costs, this is 
not necessarily true if larger schools tend to include 
boarding facilities while smaller schools do not. 
Increasing the number of female teachers may also 
attract more girls, especially in Islamic areas. 

Another set of issues to be addressed mainly at the 
secondary level concerns the relevance of the curri- 
culum to the needs of individuals and societies. The 
main questions that many countries face are when 



and how to make the transition from programs and 
subjects that have broad vocational relevance (lan- 
guage, mathematics, and science) to programs and 
subjects that will prepare individuals for specific )obs 
or clusters of jobs. International experience shows 
thr.t a strong general education, which schools can 
provide efficiently, greatly enhances an individual's 
future trainability. It ,.lso shows that job-specific 
training is very important. Such training usually is 
most efficiently provided after initial job decisions 
have been made and in institutions under, jr strongly 
influenced by, the ultimate employer. Occupation- 
specific and job-specific training need not provide 
individuals with degrees or credentials. 

Because of the high costs and tenuous vocational 
relevance of much school-based training for specific 
jobs and occupations, there is an urgent need to 
establish industrial training centers and to encourage 
(through incentives and technical assistance) local 
enterprises to offer skill development programs and 
olher types of on-the-job training. Governments in- 
terested in laying the groundwork for a more techni- 
cally oriented economy should place heavier empha- 
sis on general mathematics and scientific skills in the 
secondary and postsecondary curriculum. These pro- 
grams are relatively inexpensive and are generally 
more conducive to economic growth than is in- 
schcd vocational education. 

Higher Education 

Preparing and supporting people in positions of re- 
sponsibility — in government, business, and the pro- 
fessions — is the central and essential role of the 
continent's universities. In numbers at least, the uni- 
versities have risen impressively to this challenge. 
Enrollments grew from 21,000 in 1960 to more than 
430,000 in 1983. 

Higher education's contribution to development in 
Africa is being threatened, however, by four interre- 
lated weaknesses. First, higher education is now 
producing relatively too many graduates oi" programs 
of dubious quality and relevance and generating too 
little new knowledge and direct development sup- 
port. Second, the quality of these outputs shows 
unmistakable signs in many countries of having de- 
teriorated so much that the fundamental effectiveness 
of the institutions is also in doubt. Third, the costs 
of higher education arc needlessly high. Fourth, the 
pattern of financing higher education is socially ine- 
quitable and economically inefficient. 

Wherever the foregoing diagnosis of weaknesses in 
higher education can be confirmed, policy reform 
should seek four objectives: (a) to improve quality; 
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(b) to increase efficiency; (c) to change the output 
mix, which may imply smaller enrollments in certain 
fields of study; and (d) to relieve the burden on public 
sources of financing by increasing the participation 
of beneficiaries and their families. But quality im- 
provements, the first objective, will cost money. 
Thus, implementing adjustment policies to achieve 
the other three objectives will, almost everywhere in 
Africa, be a prerequisite for freeing the resources 
needed to achieve the first. 

The Role of the International Donor Community 

This study argues that adjustment measures are need- 
ed to alleviate the burden of education and training 
on public budgets in Africa. The "savings" generated 
by lower unit costs, increased cost sharing, and 
greater tolerance of the private provision of educa- 
tional services can be used to help fund the necessary 
revitalization and ultimate expansion of the sector. 

Regrettably, all such savings from adjustment 
measures will not be sufficient, in most countries, to 
cover the substantial resources needed to revitalize 
and build African education to the extent essential 
for future development. International aid will remain 
a critical determinant of the pace of progress of 
education in ihe region. However, the rapid evolu- 
tion of African needs, as summarized in the three 
dimensional framework for policy reform, demands 
corresponding changes in the organization and na- 
ture (and not just an increase in the level) of interna- 
tional aid for African educational development. 

The pressing requirement is for aid in support of 
policy reform. The international donor community 
should quickly offer three related kinds of support for 
the design of national policy. 

• The first form of planning support is simple: seed 
money to cover both the local and foreign costs of 
developing policies and improving management. 
The willingness of the international donors to bear 
a part of these extraordinary expenses, perhaps on 
a matching basis, would provide an important 
incentive for African governments to reviev/ their 
policies for the sector. 

• The second kind of support that the international 
community should provide is ready access to the 
ongoing experience of other countries in formulat- 
ing and implementing policy reform. Intensive 
collaboration among countries, so that they share 
their accumulated experience widely, should pay 
high dividends as countries grapple with common 
issues. 

• Third, the international donor community should 
establish and finance a sounie of high-quality spe- 
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cialized technical expertise without direct financial 
or political ties to any government or international 
donor. African governments could call on this 
expertise for help in formulating policies at the 
outset, and in monitoring, evaluaimg, and correct- 
ing them during implementation. 
Appropriate mechanisms do not now exist for 
meeting these three interrelated needs for the im- 
provement of policy development. The requirement 
is for expeditious action to develop them. Any donor 
initiative in this area that would take more than a 
year to get started would be an inadequate response 
to the needs o^ African governments. 

Beyond its assistance in policy design, the interna- 
tional community should help finance the implemen- 
tation of sound programs. These programs will typ- 
ically require more resources, for a longer period, 
than can be mobilized internally. Countries that have 
demonstrated their willingness to address policy is- 
sues should have access to increased, longer-term, 
and more flexible international aid. To the extent 
that a country's policy package involves thoroughgo- 
ing reform, there are likely to be substantial one-time 
transition costs to a new and more sustainable policy 
regime. 

The international commitment to the reform pro- 
gram must be seen from the beginning as continuing, 
a characteristic that has been missing in the past. In 
addition, the sum total of aid to different levels 
of education and different expenditure categories 
should reflect, at least in very rough terms, the 
priorities given to these levels ard categories in the 
national program. In recent years, only 7 percent of 
international aid to African education has been used 
for primary education, compared with 16 percent for 
general secondary education, 33 percent for voca- 
tional and technical education (including teacher 
training), and 34 percent for higher education. In 
terms of expenditure categories, only 11 percent of 
aid has been used to support operational costs (local 
salaries, consumable supplies, and instructional ma- 
terials). The donor organizations, both individually 
and as a group, need to review these allocations to 
make sure that they are consistent with the programs 
being formulated by African governments for the 
development of education and training. 

Why Meet the Challenge? 
The Expected Benefits of Education 

Greater investment in education can, at this time in 
Africa's history, be expected to yield broad economic 
benefits. These benefits include higher incomes and 
lower fertility. The research evidence to this effect is 




compelling. A caveat, however, is in order. The 
studies examining the welfare benefits of education 
are based necessarily on education as provided at 
some historical point in the past. To the extent that 
the quality of education has declined recently and is 
allowed to deteriorate further, new investments in the 
quantity of education may not yield returns commen- 
surate with those in the past. Hence the strong 
emphasis in this study that quality be enhanced 
through revitalization as a prerequisite and comple- 
ment :o further expansion. 

Assessments of the labor market returns to past 
investments in education have consistently found 
rates of return above 10 percent and sometimes 
above 20 percent — rates that compare favorably with 
those in most sectors in Africa today, A recent study 
on the long-term impact of educational inves^tments 
on development in thirty-one African countries cor- 
roborates the microeconomic findings of education's 
high returns. 

Increased investment in the quality and quantity of 
education can also be expected to reduce fertility. In 
general, there is a strong negative relationship be- 
tween how much education a woman receives and 
the number of children she bears during her lifetime. 



Men and women with more education, in addition to 
having fewer children, tend to live healthier and 
longer lives. And numerous studies have shown that 
parents* education affects children's survival and 
enhances their physical and cognitive development. 
The benefits of education go far beyond those for 
income and fertility, however. The rapid transition m 
Africa from colonial status to self-government to 
participation in the international arena was possible 
only because African educational systems produced 
people to replace expatriates at all levels. The nur- 
turing of leaders who can address the increasingly 
complex tasks of nation-building is a continuing 
responsibility of African education. In addition, the 
stock of human capital in Africa will determine 
whether Africans can harness the universal explosion 
of scientific and technical knowledge for the region's 
benefit — or whether Africa will fall farther and farth- 
er behind the world's industrial nations. Above all, 
education is a basic right, an end in itself, an intrinsic 
part of life and development. When all the benefits 
of education are considered, the case for revitaliza- 
tion and expansion of schooling and training in 
Africa is compelling, even in this period of unusal 
scarcity. 
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The Remarkable Progress 
of African Education 



Around the time that most countries of Sub-Saharan 
Africa gained independence from colonial rule, the 
region lagged far behind the rest of the world on 
nearly every indicator of Western-style educational 
development. Efforts since then have been truly dra- 
matic, especially during the 1960s and 1970s, even 
though they did not close the education gap. The 
record of this period is a tribute to the determination 
of African leaders and the sacrifices of African par- 
ents in their quest to provide a better standard of 
living for their children's generation. 

Before Independence 

African societies have a long and rich history of 
educational traditions. Indigenous education was of- 
fered by all ethnic and linguistic groups and remains 
an important transmitter of cultural identity from 
one generation to the next. It aims to instill in 
children the attitudes and skills appropriate for male 
and female social roles, emphasizing the duties and 
privileges derived from cultural values. Imparted 
through language and example at home as well as in 
formal lessons and rituals outside the home, indigen- 
ous education responds to the concrete problems of 
local communities;. It prepares political leaders and 
ordinary farmers, and it engenders a sense of citizen- 
ship ir the people of the community. 

Africa's early Christian heritage represents a sec- 
ond important element of education in the region, 
with roots extending back long before the colonial 



period. Especially in northeastern Africa and the Nile 
Basin, Christianity has thrived for more than 1,500 
years. In about the year 450, the Ethiopian Christian 
Church, a prime example, established a comprehen- 
sive system of education that provided an underpin- 
ning for Ethiopian cultural, spiritual, literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic life. 

A third major antecedent to the colonial period is 
the influence of Islam on African education. Arab 
culture and language were adopted in much of North 
Africa, and the Islamic faith also won converts in the 
Sahelian zone, along the coast of East Africa, and in 
much of the Horn of Africa. Both formal and non- 
formal school systems were established to teach the 
ethics and theology of Islam; they included a small 
number of elite centers of excellence such as the on 
at Tombouctou in Mali and at Lamu on the east 
coast. Designed to impart skills and knowledge with- 
in the religious realm, the Islamic education system 
emphasizes reading and recitation in Arabic. 

The Western colonial period in Sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca began with the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
fifteenth century and ended only recently. Of the 
Africau countries covered in this study, Ethiopia and 
Liberia alone have been sovereign states for longer 
than thirty years. All of the other countries achieved 
sovereign status in the relatively short period be- 
tween 1957 (Ghana) and 1980 (Zimbabwe). Colonial 
precedents are still much in evidence in most of 
Africa, and they sometimes constrain the degree to 
which governments are free to initiate new policies. 
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The principal suppliers of Western-style e4ucation 
before independence were the colonial governments 
themselves and the African missions of the Roman 
Catholic and various Protestant churches. The divi- 
sion of administrative and financial responsibilities 
between government and church differed from one 
colonial regime to the next. The British, for example, 
were generally more tolerant of religious and local 
community autonomy than were the French. 

In their quest for converts and literate African 
subjects, the missionaries and colonial governments 
opened up a network of schools in the region. Many 
were of a high standaid. Yet the curricula were based 
for the most part on overseas models and reflected 
little in the way of African content. The administra- 
tion of ^'modern" education systems in Africa was 
dominated by expatriates, as was teaching beyond 
the primary level. 

Nevertheless, the economic changes that the colon- 
ial powers set in motion in Africa helped create a 
demand for Western-style education that, in many 
areas, seemed nearly insatiable. Education became 
the vehicle for moving, within one generation, from 
peasantry and poverty to the topmost ranks of socie- 
ty. This fact of modern-day life escaped few African 
parents looking for ways to promote a better future 
for iheir children. 

Access to education was quite limited, hov/ever, 
especially in the thinly populated areas of French 
West Africa, In 1960, the gross primary enrollment 
ratio in all of Sub-Saharan Africa was still only 36 
percent. This was about half the levels then found m 
Asia (67 percent) and Latin America (73 percent). 
The enrollment ratio was 38 percent in the Franco- 
phone territories (50 percent in the Belgian colonies 
and just 31 percent in the French) and 40 percent 
in the Anglophone. Many countries, including The 
Gambia, Cote d'lvoire, and Senegal in West Africa 
and Tanzania anc' malia in East Africa, had over 
90 percent illiteracy at the time of independence. 

There were also significant differences in educa- 
tional access and participation witSin colonial terri- 
tories — between urban and rural populations, males 
and females, and members of different ethnic or 
religious groups. Such patterns stemmed from a va- 
riety of causes. Different African peoples were re- 
garded and treated differently by colonial adminis- 
trators; the costs of providing education differed, 
certainly between urban and rural areas, some pop- 
ulation groups were more responsive than others to 
educational opportunities; and most Africans, re- 
sponding to rhe incentives imposed by patrilineal 
custom^, preferred education for their sons to educa- 
tion for their daughters. As a result, problems of 
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unequal educational participation frequently tran- 
scended colonial boundaries. Participation patterns 
in northern Nigeria, for example, had less in com- 
mon with those in the south of the same British 
territory than with those in the north of neighboring 
French Cameroon. Such within-country differences 
and between-country similarities remain evident to- 
day. 

Transition rates from one educational level to the 
next were low in 1960, and dropout rates were high. 
As a result, enrollment pyramids were typically very 
narrow at the top. Only 6 percent of all Sub-Saharan 
enrollments in 1960 were at the secondary level, and 
tertiary education was virtually nonexistent until the 
very end of the colonial period. The gross enrollment 
ratio at the secondary level in Africa was 3 percent 
in 1960, compared with 14 percent in Latin America 
and 21 percent in Asia. The ratio at the tertiary level 
was 1 to 509, about one-sixtieth those then found in 
Asia and Latin America. According to Unesco fig- 
ures, at tbc time of independence there were only 90 
African university graduates in all of Ghana, 72 in 
Sierra Leone, and 29 in Malawi. When Botswana 
became independent in 1966, 96 percent of higher- 
level posts in the country were filled by expatriates. 

Advances after 1960 

The systems of education inherited by the African 
nations at the time of independence were altogether 
inadequate to meet the needs of the countries for self- 
governance and rapid economic growth. From this 
low starting point, the progress achieved in African 
education has been remarkable. 

Quantitative expansion has been particularly im- 
pressive. Between 1960 and 1983 the number of 
students enrolled in African institutions at all levels 
quintupled to about 63 million students (appendix 
table C-2). Enrollments increased about 9 percent 
annually between 1970 and 1980, double the rate in 
As:a and triple that in Latin America. The substantial 
expansion of education after independence has in- 
creased the participation of some groups who had 
had little or no access to formal education. 

Primary school enrollments increased the most in 
absolute terms, growing from approximately 11.9 
million pupils in 1960 to 51.3 miPion pupils in 1983 
(see tabic i-ij. The gross primary enrollment ratio 
rose from 36 percent to 75 percent over this period. 
In only three of the region's thirty-n:ne countries 
(Congo, Lesoiho, and Mauritius) was the enrollment 
ratio higher than 80 percent in i960, by 1983, sixteen 
countries had aLhieved this milestone (see maps 5 and 
6 in the appendix). 




Table 1-1. School Enrollments and Enrollment Ratios in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1960 and 1983 



Leiffl 

Primary education 
Enrollment (thousands) 
Gross enrollment ratio (percent) 

Secondary education 
Enrollment (thousands) 
Gross enrollment ratio (percent) 

Higher education 
Enrollment (thousands) 
Gross enrollment ratio (percent) 

Total enrollments (thousands) 



I960 



1983 



11,900 
36 



51,300 
75 



800 
3 



11,100 
20 



21 
0.2 



437 
1.4 



12,700 



62,900 



Source: Appendix tabic C-2. 



In fact, twelve of the thirty-nine countries now 
have gross primary enrollment ratios equal to or 
greater than 100 percent (appendix table A-7). Enroll- 
ment ratios in excess of 100 percent arise from the 
definition of the gross enrollment ratio, which divides 
the enrollment by the total (male and female) popu- 
lation of school age. The official age range differs 
from country to country depending on the structure 
of the education system. The gross enrollment ratio 
is an accurate measure of the school system's capac- 
ity relative to the school-age population. By including 
students who are outside the official age range, how- 
ever, it o'"*rstares the percentage of this population 
that is actually enrolled. The net ratio, which ex- 
cludes overage and underage children, is conceptual- 
ly superior, but generally this information is not 
available. (Problems with gross enrollment statistics 
are further discussed in the technical notes for appen- 
dix tables A-7 to A-9.) 

Enrollments at the tertiary level increased the most 
in relative terms, especially between 1960 and 1970. 
This happened because most African nations were 
emphasizing higher education in an effort to alleviate 
manpower shortages and also because enrollments 
had started from a low base. In 1960 there were only 
about 21,000 university students in Africa (approxi- 
mately one in 500 of the age group) and a few 
thousand studying in foreign universities; by 1983) 
437,000 (seven per 500) were enrolled in African 
institutions, and a further 100,000 Africans were 
studying abroad. The relative increase in tertiary 
enrollments was particularly dramatic in French- 
speaking Africa. In the group of eighteen Franco- 
phone countries, there were forty times more stu- 
dents enrolled in higher-level institutions in 1983 
than in 1960. By way of contrast, m the sixteen 
Anglophone countries, where enrollments were 



much higher initially, enrollments had increased by 
only a factor of fifteen. For every student enrolled in 
higher education in the Francophone countries in 
1960, there were four enrolled in the Anglophone 
countries; by 1983, the ratio was only about 1 to 1,5. 

The building of schools and training of teachers to 
accommodate the additional students throughout the 
region were mammoth achievements. Between 1960 
and 1983 the number of primary schools in Sub- 
Saharan Africa increased from about 73,000 to 
roughly 162,000, and the number of primary school 
teachers, from 310,000 to more than 1.3 million. 
Although the average pupil-teacher ratio remained 
roughly the same during this period (approximately 
39 to 1), the average primary school size increased 
from 162 pupils in 1960 to 317 in 1983, almost 
doubling. 

The number of teachers employed at the secondary 
level increased eightfold, going from about 46,000 in 
1960 to about 373,000 in 1983. This understates the 
increase in African teachers, since many expatriate 
teachers were replaced during this period. At the 
tertiary level, the number of institutions in Sub- 
Saharan Africa has more than tripled since 1960 and 
today exceeds 80. (See appendix table A- 10; the 
numbers of schools and teachers in the preceding two 
paragraphs reflect reasonable assumptions about 
missing data in the table.) 

This massive educational expansion, which began 
in some countries in the 1950s and intensified every- 
where after independence, has built up the stock of 
human capital considerably. Using data from coun- 
tries that conducted censuses about 1980, it is possi- 
ble to examine the changing educational attainment 
of successive cohorts of individuals who were of 
school age at different times during the thirty years 
beginning in 1950, For the few countries that have 
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collected data, the proportion of males who reached 
adulthood without having attended school declined 
from 31 percent in the early 1950s to 22 percent in 
the late 1970s in six Anglophone countries, and from 
59 percent to 42 percent m four Francophone coun- 
tries. For the same countries and the same oeriod, the 
proportion of males who completed primaiy school 
rose from 47 percent to 58 percent in the Anglophone 
countries, and from 16 percent to 30 percent in the 
Francophoni.. Estimated mean years of schooling for 
the male population (over age 15) increased from 4,6 
to 5.4 years in the Anglophone countries and from 
2.0 to 3.4 years in the Francophone. 

An altern^rrve to using census data for estimating 
stocks of education is to add up past enrollments. In 
conjunction with demographic assumptions, this al- 
lows estimates to be made, country by country, of the 
educational attainment of the working-age popu- 
lation. Table 1-2 reports estimates of educational 
stocks produced in this fashion. The estimated aver- 
age educational attainment of working-age men and 
women in the median African country increased from 
1.0 years in 1970 to 3.3 years in 1983. The figures in 
the table underline the wide disparities that remain 
in this variable, especially between the Sahelian (low- 
income semiarid) countries and the rest of Africa. 

Table 1-2 also shows how literacy rates have risen 
since 1960. In the median African country, the per- 
centage of adults reportedly able to read and write 
has increased by a factor of nearly five. This progress 
reflects both the growth of formal education and, in 
many countries, the success of programs to promote 
literacy among adults and young people not attend- 



ing school. Approximately a quarter of all African 
countries have launched programs to eradicate adult 
illiteracy. 

Other forms of adult and nonformal education 
have also been strengthened in the first two decades 
of independence. Many universities now have depart- 
ments and institutes dedicated to the production and 
str iy of adult education, and nongovernmental bod- 
ies concerned with functional literacy and income 
generation in urban and rural areas have prolifer- 
ated. 

In addition to the remarkable quantitative achieve- 
ments, many other significant changes have occurred 
in African education over the past quarter century. 
Especially at the primary level, Africanization of the 
curriculum has been widespread. In nearly every part 
of Sub-Saharan Africa, texts have been adapted and 
new texts written so that basic skills are now taught 
with reference to African customs, the local environ- 
ment, and the j^rea's own history. Twenty-one of the 
thirty-nine countries in the region now officially 
begin instruction in one or more African languages, 
rather than asking children to use a European lan- 
guage as the medium of instruction from their first 
day ii. primary school. These transformations have 
made the African classroom far more conducive to 
learning and have enabled children to acquire co^i- 
tive skills more quickly. 

Expenditure on Education 

The amount of resources allocated to education 
reveals the high degree of commitment of African 



Table 1-2. Indicators of Educational Progress 
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Sub-Saharan Africa 


0.5 


3.3 


9 


42 





Source. Appendix lablirs C-3 ?m\ C-4. 
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nations to educational development and explains the 
significant advances that have occurred in the sector 
since 1960. 

Public Domestic Expenditure on Education 

In 1970 the thirty-nine countries of Sub-Saharan 
Africa allocated approximately $3.8 billion of public 
domestic expenditure to the education sector. This is 
a World Bank estimate of total (capital plus recur- 
rent) expenditure (see box 1-1), expressed in constant 
1983 U.S. dollars. By 1975 this figure had reached 



$6.3 billion, up 66 percent over 1970. By 1980 it v.^as 
nearly $10.0 billion, up another 58 percent. Between 
1980 and 1983 public expenditure fell somewhat, 
dov^n approximately $1.1 billion, to $8.9 billion 
in constant 1983 dollars. This probably overstates 
somewhat the decline in real education expenditure 
since, in most African countries in recent years, 
teachers' salaries (which constitute approximately 90 
percent, 70 percent, and 50 percent of recurrent 
expenditure in primary, secondary, and tertiary edu- 
cation, respectively) have not gone up as rapidly as 
prices in general as reflected in the GDP deflator. 



Box 1-1. Aggregate Public Domestic Expenditure 
on Education in Sub-Saharan Africa 

The discussion of public education expenditure in the 
text is based on information provided by Unesco and 
presented in appendix tables A- 14 to A-23. Unesco local- 
currency expenditure figures were inflated to reflect 1983 
prices using country-specific GDP defl?tors and then con- 
verted to U.S. dollars using official 1983 exchange rates. 
Because, for any given year, expenditure data have been 
reported for only a subset of countries, the total of public 
domestic education expenditure for ail thirty-nine Afri- 

'^^Cap countries is not known. For example, 1980 expendi- 
tures are known for only twenty-nine of the thirty-nine 
countries (see appendix table A-14). 

In an attempt to bypass this; data limitation, the table 
in this box reports estimated totals of public education 
expenditure in 1970, 1975, 1980, and 1983 for the thirty- 
nine countries as a group. These aggregates were arrived 
at by taking all countries for which actual data were 
available for the particular year and estimating, for this 
subset, the average relationship between expenditure and 
certain other measures including per capita income and 
enrollment at each of the three education levels. The 

~stimated relationship was then used to impute expendi- 
ture figures for the remaining countries for which actual 
values were not reported. These estimated values were 
then added to the sum of reported values to arrive at the 
aggregate values given in the table. 



Indexes of Total Enrollment and Expenditure 
on Education, 1970-83 

Index 




1970 1975 1980 198^ 



Public Domestic Expenditure on Education, 1970-83 



/970 /975 mo 1983 

Actual data available (sec appendix table A-14) 

Number of countries 27 26 29 28 

Percentage of Sub-Saharan African populanon 60 77 89 75 

Estimated expenditure for all 39 Sub-Saharan African countries (millions of 1983 dollars) 

Capital 459 1,767 1^16 865 

J^ecurrent 3,329 4,516 8,636 8,032 

Toal 3,788 6,283 9,952 8,897 
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Although data are not available for 198^ and 1985, 
expenditures may have resumed growth after 1983, 
when the economic crisis was at its peak. 

Since the use of official exchange rates may give a 
false picture of expenditure over time and may also 
distort comparisons between regions or countries, an 
alternative measure of publ'/: expenditure on educa- 
tion IS useful Expenditure as a percentage of national 
income is an especially it.eanmgful indicator of a 
government's effort in the area of education. Figure 
1-1 shows public domestic expenditure on education 
as a percentage of national income in Africa and 
elsewhere in four years between 1970 and 1983. The 
figure shows that Sub-Saharan Africa has been allo- 
cating a larger share of total mcome to education 
than have the developing counti^es in general, but 
still a smaller share than developt:d countries have 
managed to do. The figure also corroborates the 
decline in government expenditure^ on education af- 
ter 1980. 



Figure 1-1. Percentage of National Income Spent 
on Public Education in Sub-Saharan, Dcvclo*^ing, 
and Industrial Countries, 1970-83 




l\ I 1 1 

1970 r>S() r>S^ 
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Another way to look at public expenditure on 
education is as a percentage of total public expendi- 
ture. On this indicator, the African countries have 
clearly treated education generously in the past. The 
median African country allocated 17.6 percent of the 
budget to educatiovi in 1970, 17.4 percent in 1975, 
18.5 percent in 1980, and 15.3 percent in 1983. In 
terms of weighted means, as distinct from medi- 
ans, education's share went from above 16 percent 
throughout the 1970s to below 12 percent in 1983. 
This more precipitous drop in education's share of 
expenditure after 1980 reflects, to a very large extent, 
what was happening in a sirgle large country — 
Nigeria (see appendix table A-M). At the lower end 
of the spectrum, Malawi, Nigeria, and Somalia all 
spent below 10 percent of the central government 
budget on education m 1983. At the upper end, 
education's share was above 20 percent in Burkina 
Faso, Cote d'lvoire, Mali, Niger, Rwanda, and Togo. 

With regard to the distribution of expenditure 
across 'evels of education, the recurrent expenditure 
cn primary educauon was between 43 percent r.nd 49 
percent of total recurrent expenditure in the median 
African country from 1970 to 1983. The share going 
to secondary education was between 25 percent and 
31 percent, and the share going to ter^^ary, between 
13 percent and 18 percent. The "unspecified" catego- 
ry remained nearly constant at about 10 percent (see 
appendix table A-lo); as a residual, it cannot be taken 
very seriously but would presumably include most 
allocations for central administrative services and for 
adult education in ministries of education. 

Private Spending on Education 

The focus in ihe appendix tables on government 
expenditures reflects the relatively better data avail- 
able on public, as distinct from private, sources of 
educational finance. Although information on the 
total of private spending is not available in most 
countries, it is clear that families and nongovernmen- 
tal organizations bear a significant and growing por- 
tion of the financial burden of education in much of 
Africa. It has been estimated, for example, that 
private expenditure accounted for 14 percent of total 
national spending on education between 1975 and 
1980 in the Sudan, 23 percent in Tanzania, 31 percent 
in Zimbabwe, 48 percent in Sierra Leone, and 53 
percent in Ghana. 

These figures tend to be larger today than 
they were in the early years after independence. 
Government-collected fees (which in official statistics 
are often counted as part of "public" expenditure on 
education) have been imposed or increased recently 



in many African countries. Ir nddition to these fees, 
there are significant private outlays that are not 
channeled through government and are difhcuh to 
quantify. They include most fees paid to private 
education institutions; the privately borne costs of 
such Items as transportation, school uniforms, text- 
books, and supplies; and, especially important at the 
primary level, family and community outlays, either 
in cash or in kind, for the construction or repair of 
school buildings in public education. Commitment of 
student time is, of course, another valuable input to 
the education system, but this study does not attempt 
to account for it. 

During the colonial period, much of Western-style 
education in Africa was organized and, to a significant 
extent, financed by missionary grouns that often relied 
heavily on community seK-help. Attcr independence, 
governments assumed responsibility for most such 
education in nearly every African country, Lesotho 
being a major exception to this rule. During this 
period, wherever school fees had been charged, they 
were often reduced or eliminated. More recently, 
however, in response to growing fiscal and demograph- 
ic pressures, African leaders have condoned a reversal 
of this postindependence trend. In the late 1970s and 
1980s students, their families, and communities have 
been asked to contribute ever larger amounts toward 
the costs of education. Often, to avoid having to collect 
school fees, governments have referred to these sub- 
scriptions by another name, such as development fund 
contribur*o.is or activity payments. 

Foreign Aid Flows to African Education 

Foreign aid also accounts for a significant part of 
total spending on African education (appendix tables 



A-24 to A-27). In 1981-83, the total of bilateral, 
multilateral, and private voluntary organization aid 
to African education granted through central govern- 
meih iuinistries of education (and not through other 
departments of government, nor directly to individ- 
uals) was estimated to be about $915 million a year. 
This figure includes about 3 |. .rcent from the IBRD of 
the World Bank Group and from the African Devel- 
opment Bank that was m the form of market-rate 
loans. The remaini ig 97 percent can be counted 
as concessional aid ro African education. Nearly a 
quarter of the tot.tl was m the *^orm of scholarships 
for African students to :-udy abroad; a significant 
portion of aid to .education (about 44 percent) was in 
the foini of technical assistrnce. 

African governments received an estimated addi- 
tional $394 million of external aid each year to 
finance project-related training in sectors other than 
education. In addition, when African students study 
abroad, the host countries incur indirect costs — 
nonexplicit subsidies that students, including foreign 
students, receive at most universities. A very rough 
estimate of the total of such subsidies to African 
students who were studying abroad between 1980 
and 1982 is $245 million annually. 

The total of all categories of external aid to Afri- 
can education and training in the early 1980s was 
about $1.6 billion annually. This is a significant 
amount, nearly $4 per capita, but there is no evidence 
to suggest that external aid has increased m recent 
years to compensate for the decline in African gov- 
ernment expenditures. To the contrary, the total of 
all aid to Africa for all purposes was smaller in 1983 
than th^ ^980-82 average, and smaller in 1984 than 
in 198'k I .irther discussion of external aid to educa- 
tion m Africa appears in chapter 9. 
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Education and the 
External Environment 



The impressive gains recently won in African educa- 
tion are now seriously threatened by circumstances 
outside the sector, including Africa's explosive pop- 
ulation growth, which swells the number of potential 
illiterates on the continent, and Africa's recent eco- 
nomic decline, which has necessitated significant 
cutbacks in public spending. Although economic 
prospects may have brightened somewhat since 1983 
and population growth has begun to slow in a 
handful of countries, for most of Sub-Saharan Arrica 
current economic and demographic realities under- 
mine both the quantitative and qualitative education- 
al advances achieved since independence. Retrogres- 
sion in education will, in turn, make the solution of 
these problems more difficult. And so the pattern is 
repeated, and it is destined to continue until extraor- 
dinary efforts are made to interrupt this cycle of 
deteriorating prospects. 

The Demographic Challenge 

Between 1970 and 1980, while the world's population 
yvas growing at an average annual rate of 1.9 percent, 
Africa's population grew at 2.9 percent, one and a 
half times the world's rate. Between 1980 and the end 
of the century, Africa's population is projected to 
grow even faster, at about 3.2 percent a year, while 
growth rates are projected to decline for the other 
principal regions of the world. 

Africa's high population growth rate reflects the 
rapid decline in mortality rates in recent years while 
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fertility rates have remained, for the most part, at the 
same high levels that prevailed historically. In 1960 
the crude death rate in Sub-Saharan Africa was 
twenty-five per thousand and the crude birth rate 
forty-nine per thousand. By 1983, owing to signifi- 
cant improvements in health care, the death rate had- 
fallen to seventeen per thousand, but the birth rate 
remained practically unchanged. Birth rates actually 
increased over this period in a handful of countries. 

Africa's rapid population growth creates sepious 
problems for education. For the growth of education- 
al places to keep pace with the growth of school-agc 
children, more schools, teachers, books, and other 
inputs are required each year. Moreover, because as 
populations grow the number of school-age chlldrenr 
increases more rapidly than the number of working 
adults, the burden of supporting an expanded educa- 
tion system falls on an adult population that-is^ 
shrinking as a proportion of the overall population. 
Sub-Saharan Africa today has the youngest popula- 
tion of any region in the world. One in three persons 
is of primary or secondary school age in Africa- (s«Q 
figure 2-1), as compared with just one in five persons 
in Latin America and in Asia, and one in six persons 
in the industrial countries. 

By the year 2000 Africa's primary and secondary 
school-age population is likely to reach 220 million, 
which is 90 million, or 70 percent, more than the 
number in 1984 (see figure 2-2). This massive explo- 
sion in the potential demand for educational services 
is virtually inevitable, given the number of people 



Figure 2-1. Population by Age, 1984 




already born who will be of child-bearing age during 
the period. This inevitability of growth is of funda- 
mental importance. It sharply constrains African 
pjpnners' options, and its implications color all of the 
analysis presented here. 

For example, there were 51.3 million primary and 
11.1 million secondary school places in Africa in 
1983. These figures would have to reach 90.7 million 
and 197 million, respectively, by the year 2000 just 
to maintain participation rates at their 1983 levels 
(set table 2-1). The goal of universal primary educa- 
tion, which African education planners at one time 
hopcAcould be achieved even by 1980, unfortunately 
from the perspective of the mid-1980s still seems very 
far away. For the region to have all primary-school- 
agc children enrolled by the year 2000 would require 
that .131.8 million primary school places be made 
available, a 157 percent increase in just seventeen 
years. The 80.5 million additional pUces required are 
more than al) of the places that exist now after many 
decades of educational development. 

The investment in the construction of new class- 
rooms and the recurrent costs necessary to support 
such massive expansion in education, while not alto- 
gether, unreasonable if the achiever^ents of the 1960s 
and 1970s are simply extrapolated forward, unfor- 
tunately do not seem very likely in the context of 
long-run austerity beginning in the i970s. Table 2-1 
shows that to maintain gross enrollment ratios at 
their 1983 levels would require the addition of 39.4 
million primary and 8.6 million secondary school 
places by the turn of the century. Assuming that per 
pupil expenditures will remain at their 1983 levels in 
constant dollar terms (roughly $50 per primary and 



$250 per secondary school pupil;, the recurrent costs 
of just the first two levels of education would go up 
by approximately $4.0 billion, becoming $9.4 billion 
by the year 2000 (see table 2-2). This amount is 
already more than the total allocated by African 
governments to all three levels of education and their 
central administration in 1983. 

In addition to meeting the swollen recurrent costs, 
government budgets would have to finance school 
buildings and equipment— both to meet the needs of 
new students and to replace (at an estimated 2 
percent a year) outmoded facilities. Assuming very 
modest capital costs of $150 per primary place and 
$1,250 per secondary place (this best-practice scena- 
rio involves capital costs well below actual average 
capital costs in Africa today), the required investment 
in facilities would be another $1.4 billion annually. 
The total of recurrent and capital expenditures for 
primary and secondary education alone would come 
to nearly $11 billion annually. This is about $2 bilhon 
more than the total spent on all aspects of education 



Figure 2-2. Growth of School Age Populations, 
1965-80 and Projected to 2000 
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Table 2-1. School-Age Population and School Enrollment, 1983 and Projected to 2000 



Prtmarv 



htdtcator and date 



Millious 



School-age population 
1983 
2000 

School enrollm'jnt 
1983 
2000 

Assuming enrollment ratios as in 1983 
Assuming full enrollment and no repetition or dropout 
Assuming full enrollment and repetition and dropout 
as in 1983 



l%3-2000 
(percent) 



Secoftdijry 



Change, 

\m-im 

Mtllton^ (percent) 



68.5 


n.a. 


55.6 


n.a. 


120.9 


7u 


98.6 


77 


51.3 


n.a. 


11.1 


n.a. 


90.7 


77 


19.7 


77 


120.9 


136 


98.6 


788 


131.8 


157 


105.5 


850 



n.a. Not applicable. 

Source: Appendix tables A-l, A-2, A-7, A-8, A-i.^, ard B-4. 



in 1983. In sum, the demographic tide requires mas- 
sive efforts just to stay even in terms of enrollment 
ratios. 

Ironically, in addition to explosive population 
growth, much of Africa suffers from another de- 
mographic condition— low population density. The 
combination of rapid growth and low density may 
seem strange since, given enough time, the first will 
eventually eliminate the second, in the meantime, 
however, low population density often implies high 
unit costs in education, especially in rural areas, 
where economies of scale in the provision of educa- 
tion are precluded given present methods for deliver- 
ing education. At the present, Africa's population 
density is about nineteen people per square kilome- 
ter, compared with a worldwide density of about 
thirty-six per square kilometer. 

Macroeconomic Adjustment and Fiscal Austerity 

The late 1970s ushered in an economic crisis that 
accelerated after 1980 and has left most African 
c .omies in serious disarray. Agriculture, which 
accounts for the largest share of goods produced 
(about a third of total production), was hurt by the 
drought that affected much of the region, by a 
marked deterioration in terms of trade (declining 
agricultural prices combined with rising energy 
prices), and by the continuation of national policies 
that discriminate against the sector. Moreover, the 
investment rate in Sub-Saharan Afric a fell from more 
that 18 percent of income in the 1970s to less than 15 
percent in 1983 and is currently the lowest of any 
developing region, thus threatening to undermine 
Africa's long-term productive capacity. 



Economic stagnation, combined with rapid popu- 
lation growth, has meant a decline in living stan- 
dards, a fatal decline for many individuals in those 
countries worst hit. Overall, income per capita fell 
nearly 4 percent annually between 1980 and 1984; it 
is lower in the region today than it was twenty years 
ago. The external public and publicly guaranteed 
debt increased elevenfold between 1970 and 1984, 
and debt service payments more than tripled as a 
percentage of GNP, from 1.2 percent to 4.4 percent. 
Central government expenditures increased while 
revenues remained about the same, and fiscal deficits 
on the continent rose to about 10 percent of GNP. 

Because continuation of these trends spelled eco- 
nomic disaster, African governments recognized that 
macroeconomic policy reforms were an absolute ne- 
cessity. In this regard, they have made substantial 
progress since 1980, along the general lines pres- 
cribed at the United Nations Special Session on 
Africa in May 1986. Thus many governments have 
reconsidered their exchange rate policies, instituted 
wage and salary reforms, and begun to eliminate 
price distortions that penalized farmers. They have 
also reduced public spending, including spending on 
education (chapter 3). 

It is expected that these structural reforms will 
gradually encourage higher investment and lead to 
increased consumption levels. Moreover, in 1986 the 
drought in Africa abated, and there was an improve- 
ment in the region's terms of trade. In that year low- 
income Africa registered a growth in per capita in- 
come for the first time in the 1980s; figures for 1987 
are expected to show some further improvement. In 
sum, there may be room again for cautious optimism 
with regard to the economic environment and long- 
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Table 2-2. Enrollment and Recurrent Expenditure, 1983 and Projected to 2000 Assuming 
Enrollment Ratios as in 1983 



Indiclor and dale 



Enrollment (millions) 
1983 
2000 

Recurrent expenditure (billions of 1983 dollars) 
1983 
2000 



Vrtmary Sccomhry Total 

51.3 11.1 62.4 

90.7 19.7 110.4 

2.6 2.8 5.4 

4.5 4.9 9.4 



Required average annual capital investment, 1983-2(X)0 
(billions of 1983 dollars) 0.5 0.9 1.4 



term growth prospects of the region, but this rel- 
ative optimism should by no means t;ive rise to 
complacency. 

Investment in Education 

Extensive experience from Africa and elsewhere pro- 
vides strong evidence that increased investment in 
education and training at this stage in Africa's history 
can yield broad economic benefits — including higher 
incomes and lower fertility, both of critical impor- 
tance in the African context. Although direct evi- 
dence for developing areas and especially for Sub- 
Saharan Africa is less extensive and rich than for the 
industrial countries, enough information exists to 
conclude that the direction of the relationship be- 
tween education and various indicators of economic 
well-being is the same everywhere and that the pos- 
itive relationship holds true for both formal general 
education and for training. The evidence suggests, 
however, that the impact of education is somewhat 
larger in developing countries, because of its relative 
scarcity there. 

Education cannot, in itself, bring about economic 
growth, but the evidence indicates it to be a vit^l 
factor. It provides the fertile ground without which 
other development initiatives will not take root. 
Education accelerates the growth process; it is an 
essential complement to other factors. Thus, for 
example, although education is associated with in- 
creases in agricultural productivity, the impact of 
education is found to be much greater in environ- 
ments that are already modernizing. Likewise, invest- 
ments in the provision of family planning services 
have been shown to have greater effect if t* ^ women 
using the service (or potentially using it) are better 
educated. 

The economic rationale for enhanced activity in 
African education, elaborated below, may be sup- 



ported by several broad and politically compelling 
explanations of why African countries have invested 
so heavily in education since independence and why 
they should endeavor to protect and expand their 
commitment to the sector in the future. First, the 
essence of sovereignty is the control of nationals over 
the destiny of their country. The transition from 
colonial dependence to self-government and to active 
independent participation in the international arena 
was possible ^nly because African educational sys- 
tems were able to produce indigenous personnel at 
all levels to replace expatriate rule. The qualitative 
nurturing and quantitative regeneration of that lead 
ership elite, so that it can address the increasingly 
complex challenges of nation-building in the future, 
is a continuing requirement for the effective mainte- 
nance of sovereignty and, as such, a funda^nental 
responsibility of African systems of education. 

Second, the rate and extent of the growth of 
human capital in African countries, attained through 
the improvement and expansion of education at all 
levels, will ultimately determine whether the uni ci;- 
sal explosion of scientific and technical knowledge 
can be harnessed for the benefit of the region, or 
whether Africa will be left behind and denied the 
enormous benefits accruing to technological change. 
Finally, education is everywhere a "merit good," a 
basic human right, an end in itself; indeed, education 
is an intrinsic element of ihe development process. It 
is unthinkable that African governments, and their 
international partners, would permit a decline in the 
fraction of the population having access to educa- 
tion's many benefits. And yet that is the specter that 
now menaces many African countries. 

The economic evidence indicating large payoffs to 
education is of three principal sorts, each providing 
corroboration for the others. The first two rely on 
individual-level data; the last consists of macroeco- 
nomic evidence. The first one examines the relation 



between an individual's education level and his or her 
productivity in the labor market as a wage employee 
or self-employed worker. The second links the ed- 
ucation of individuals to important outcomes of 
household behavior such as fertility rates or child 
survival. Finally, macroeconomic evidence relates the 
growth rates of national economies to prior invest- 
ments in education and can control for other factors 
presumed t.o influence growth. The macroeco- 
nomic evidence is an important complement to the 
individual-level data, particularly the data on educa- 
tion and earnings, in that it provides evidence to 
assess the view, occasionally advanced, that educa- 
tion improves the lot of individuals by reallocating 
societal resources but does not increase the overall 
flow of resources. The remaining pages of this chap- 
ter summarize evidence of all three types. 

Labor Productivity 

Economists have assessed the economic value of 
education by observing differences in the earnings of 
workers with different levels of education, having 
controlled for other differences that exist between the 
groups, and then comparing the adjusted earnings 
differences with the costs of the educ .tion. The 
indicator that summarizes the information on costs 
and bi;;nefits is rk social rate of return. In technical 
terms, the rate of return is the discount rate that 
equates the present value of the economic costs and 
benefits of an investment. Private rates of return to 
education are calculated using after-tax earnings 
differentials and only those educational costs that are 
actually borne by students and their families. Social 
rates of return, which are more useful for public 
policy, are based on before-tax earnings differentials 
and on education's full resource costs. The full costs 
of education equal the sum of all private costs plus 
any subsidies given. 

A recent survey of cost-benefit studies conducted 
in sixteen African countries suggests average social 
rates of return to investment in African education of 
the following magnitudes: primary, 26 percent; sec- 
ondary, 17 percent; and tertiary, 13 percent. Al- 
though these rates of return certainly seem attractive 
in relation to many other forms of investment, they 
may overstate the actual current returns, because the 
data on which many of the estimates are based are 
out of date. The cross-sectional earnings da^'a used in 
these studies are, on average, ten years old, and there 
has been considerable educational expansion over 
the decade since then. 

A more recent study from Kenya indicates that 
rates of return have fallen off somewhat and that the 
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substantial difference (nine percentage points) ob- 
served in the past between primary and secondary 
education may have completely disappeared, which 
would reflect the declining relaiive scarcity value of 
primary education (see box 2-1). Even so, the Kenya 
study confirms that rates of return to both levels of 
education, after adjusting for other factors, remain 
substantial (around 12 percent). 

The relatively lower rate of return to education at 
the tertiary level should not be interpreted to mean 
that high-level skills are not important in Africa. 
>X^hat the findings reflect most of all are the extremely 
high unit costs of tertiary education. In addition, 
most studies ascribe all costs at tnis level to teaching 
and none to other outputs of the tertiary system, such 
as research. If the costs of tertiary education were to 
be prorated and the value of the research and other 
outputs of the education were to be assessed broadly 
to include some that may accrue to society in general, 
rather than only to the individuals who receive the 
education, then the rate of return to tertiary educa- 
tion would certainly appear higher. 

Many of the early rate of return studies relied on 
earnings data for workers employed in the formal 
wage sector. To the extent that the number of pri- 
mary school leavers able to find employment in the 
formal sector has declined recently in relation to the 
number of uneducated people so employed, and to 
the extent that earnings in the formal sector are 
**protected" and ihus remain higher than elsewhere 
in the economy, the estimated rates of retum might 
have been inflated. The perceived validity of such 
benefit-cost studies has been considerably enhanced, 
therefore, by a number of recent studies of educa- 
tion's impact, including some done in Africa, that are 
based on information about self-employed workers. 
Since the self-employed do not receive wages as such, 
many of these studies have sought to estimate the 
value of education by looking at the value of what 
more-educated individuals produce. Most of the re- 
search has focused on agriculture, especially on c»*op 
production. 

A recent review of eighteen studies of farmer 
education and farm productivity in thirteen countries 
concluded that farmers who have completed four 
years of education produce, on average, about 8 
percent more farm output than farmers who have not 
gone to school, controlling for differences in the use 
of physical inputs. Moreover, the percentage increase 
in output associated with four years of education is 
found to be about 10 percent in "modernizing" 
environments (indicated by such factors as the avr li- 
ability of new crop varieties and reasonable incen- 
tives); in more traditional environments, where tech- 



Box 2-L Rates of Return to Primary and Secondary Education in Kenya 



Perhaps the most influcntml fact to emerge from twenty- 
five years of studying rates of return ni developnig 
countries concerns the relative returns to primary and 
secondary schoohng. Most studies, including most of 
those conducted in Africa, have reported substantially 
higher rates of return at the primary level. The implica- 
tion generally drawn is th.it top priority should be given 
to primary education as a form of investment in human 
resources. Recent studies from Kenya throw some new 
light on this issue. 

Returns to education arc measured by the gaps in 
wages, and presumably productivity, between workers 
with different levels of education. It is often assumed that 
the average wage of labor with a given level of education 
measures the wage received by the marginal (most re- 
cently recruited) worker with that level of schooling. 
However, the average may not always indicate the mar- 
ginal wage. 

Because of rapid expansion in the education system, 
the labor market conditions faced by those just leaving 
school now arc very different from the conditions faced 
by earlier cohorts when primary school leavers were in 
short supply. For those entering the labor market a 
generation ago, a primary school certificate was a pass- 
port to a white-collar job, and typically those who 
obtained jobs at that time remain in them today. But, 
because the education system has expanded, today *s 



primary school completer is fortun.ite t(^ get even a 
menial blue-collar job in the wage sector, and his ch.ince 
of obtaining a white-colLir position is virtually ml. 

TliC process by which successive cohorts of workers at 
a particul.ir education Icx'el enter less skilled lohs is cilled 
"filtering down.'* A rcvent study took this process into 
account in calculating average and ni.irgiiial rates of 
return in Kenya, The study found that the rate of return 
to primary schooling is highly sensitive to the distiiKtioii 
between average and marginal rates of return, whereas 
the rate of return to secondary schooling is not. The 
average return to primary schooling, as conveiitionall) 
measured, is 17 percent; the marginal return is 12 per- 
cent. The marginal return is lower for two reasons. At 
the primary level there arc both substannal Hltering 
down and large differences in wages by occup.uion, 
whereas for the uneducated there is less scope foi Hlter- 
ing down and wage differences by occupation are small. 

For secondary education, by contrast, the average and 
marginal rates of return are both 13 percent. Because the 
degree of filtering down of primary and secondary school 
completers is similar, the differential in earnings between 
the two groups is little affeaed. In Kenya moving from the 
average to the marginal concept erases the usually report- 
ed difference in rates of return: at the margin, the rate of 
return to secondary education (13 percent) about equals 
the rate of return to primary education (12 percent). 



nology and opportunity are changing only slowly, 
there is little payoff to education. Only one African 
country, Kenya, was included among the thirteen 
countries in the review, but the results there were 
consistent with the general findings, A recent study 
of this kind based on data from South Asia identifies 
numeracy and literacy among rhe critical cognitive 
skills through which education's effect on farmer 
productivity is mediated. 

One may conclude from al^ of the available evi- 
d'^nce that rates of return to investment at all levels 
of education in Africa today compare favorably with 
realized rates in most other sectors, including some 
sectors for which the World Bank and other develop- 
ment agencies have been providing relatively large 
amounts of money in recent years. The Bank's expe- 
rience with project lending reinforces what research- 
ers have concluded regarding the value of education. 
The probability that a development project in any 
sector will be successful has been observed to in- 
crease as a function of the human capacity available 
to plan, implement, and benefit from it. The absence 
of important skills, particularly in project manage- 



ment, is often cited as the primary reason for the 
failure of particular projects to meet their objectives. 
More generally, the education level of the entire 
population involved in a project — farmers who 
would be using new inputs made available under a 
project or women who would be visiting a new health 
or family planning clinic — is often a key element m 
determining whether the project has a significant 
impact. Investment in education, in sum, increases 
the return to investments in other sectors. 

There are other ways that education may enhance 
worker productivity. It has been shown, for example, 
that education increases the propensity of individuals 
to migrate. This tendency will increase economic 
growth to the extent that individuals shift their jobs, 
as they will naturally seek to do, from less-productive 
to more-productive sectors. Moreover, employed ur- 
ban migrants typically remit a part of their earnings 
to their families back home, and this resource flow 
has been shown to result in increased investment in 
Africa's rural areas. 

Education may also, under certain conditions, be 
expected to fulfill equity goals. Since it was first 
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Box 2-2. Education and the Decline of Mortality: Research from Ghana, Nigeria, and Sudan 



A number of survey and census analyses have detected 
an inverse relationship between a ehild'b ehanees of 
survival and the mother's level of eduention. Data from 
the 1960 eensus of Ghana, for example, reveal that the 
rate cf ehild mortality is almost twice as high for mothers 
with no education as for mothers with an elementary 
education, and nearly four t;mes higher for mothers with 
no education as for those with secondary schooling. The 
patterns are much the same for children in urban and 
rural areas. 

A more comprehensive study was conducted in Niger- 
ia as part of the 1973 Changing African Family Project 
Survey. One component of this study was a probability 
sample of 6,606 Yoruba women between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty-nine in the city of Ibadan. The second 
component consisted of a probability sample of 1,499 
Yoruba women over age seventeen living in southwestern 
Nigeria. Analysis of these data allowed for an examina- 
tion of rural-urban differences, which serve as a reason- 
able proxy foi differences in access to modern health 
services. 

The study considered child survival in relation to a 
variety of variables, including the quality of medical 
services at childbirth, the parents' practice of birth con- 
trol, and the family's income as measured by the father's 



occupation. The analysis concluded that the single most 
important influence on child survival is the level of the 
mother's education, In Ibadan the child mortality index 
for women with some primary schooling was 68 percent 
of that recorded for women with no schooling, and the 
index for women with more than primary schooling was 
39 percent of that for women with no schooiing. In 
southwestern Nigeria the figures were almost '.he same, 
68 percent and 41 percent, respectively. 

Although the father's education was also found to be 
significant, it was less important than the mother's in 
explaining differences m child mortality. Family income, 
too, was found to be of little importance, after the effects 
of education were taken into account. Although child 
mortality was higher in polygamous than in monoga- 
mous homes, the effect of a mother's educ?.tion to the 
secondary level ./as at least a 50 percent reduction in 
mortality in both polygamous and monogamous homes. 
Once other factors were controlled for, child survival 
was found to be higher among parents who practiced 
birth control, which might be explained by the greater 
care accorded children in smaller families. 

Results in the Sudan from the same Changing African 
Family Project Survey confirmed the findings on the 
importance of mother's education to child survival. 



introduced in Africa, Western-style education has 
heen a vehicle by which able children of poor families 
have managed to move to higher levels in society's 
occupational and income structure. As access in- 
creases, the additional expenditures on education 
will flow increasingly to the disadvantaged elements 
of society — the poor, those in rural areas, and girls. 
The study in box 2-1 compares the expeiience in 
Kenya, where secondary education was allowed to 
expand rapidly during the 1970s as a function of 
demand, with the experience in Tanzania, where the 
expansion of secondary education was relatively con- 
strained. Although both Kenya and Tanzania ex- 
^ ssed concern over the widely dispersed wage 
structures that existed, Kenya's policy resulted in 
substantially greater compression in the distribution 
of earnings over the period than occurred in Tanza- 
nia. In addition, the larger size of the secondary 
system has meant greater access for the children of 
the poor and uneducated in Kenya than in Tanzania, 
Education yields the recipients other important 
benefits that are not (immediately) reflected in the 
form of increased earnings or a more equal distribu- 
tion of earnings. These benefits have to do with 
fertility, health, and individual fulfillment, 
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Lower Fertility and Other Benefits 

The more education a woman receives, the fewer 
children she is likely to bear. Of course, in areas 
where income is very low fertility may actually in- 
crease with the first few years of schooling given to 
women, because of education's impact on health and 
fecundity. Nevertheless, research on the determinants 
of family size in Africa and elsewhere indicates con- 
vincingly that raising the educational attainment of 
women ultimately reduces fertility. This longer-term 
behavioral change occurs through education's direct 
effects on individual decisions to have children and 
through its indirect effects on children's survi /al and 
women's employment opportunities. 

From the household perspective it is desirable that, 
through education, women gain the power to control 
the number and spacing of the children they bring 
into the world. Moreover, in light of the economic 
problems associated with Africa's unprecedented 
population giowth rate, the social benefits of educa- 
tion's impact on fertility-related behavior can be 
expected to be high. 

In addition to having fewer children, more-educat- 
ed men and women are found to live healthier and 



longer lives. One recent multination study demon- 
strated that a difference of one percentage point in 
the national literacy rate is associated with a two- 
year gain in life expectancy, controlling for per capita 
income and food energy consumption. 

The education of parents, particularly mothers, 
has b :en shown to affect the physical and cognitive 
development of children. This benefit occurs, in part, 
through education's effect on family income and, in 
part, through its effects on parents' knowledge and 
use of good health and nutrition practices. Further- 
more, intellectual skills acquired through one's own 
education tend to "rub ofP' on one's children. Studies 
have shown that children of more-educated parents 
are more likely to be enrolled in school and, once 
enrolled, are more successful and continue higher up 
the education ladder. 

There is, following from education's effects on 
nutrition and health, a consistent .;nd strongly posi- 
tive relationship between parental education and 
child survival. A review of research in this area 
concludes that the addition of one year of mothers' 
schooling reduces child mortality by nine deaths per 
thousand live bi.ths. Box 2-2 summarizes new re- 
search from Africa on the impact of maternal educa- 
tion on child survival. 

Economic Growth 

Microeconomic evidence of the sort just discussed 
strongly suggests the importance of education in 
determining economic growth. Yet some concerns 
may remain. Perhaps education's high rates of return 
are accounted for, indirectly, by reductions in the 
earnings of the less well educated. Or, conversely, to 
the extent that the better educated enhance the pro- 
ductivity of those around them (through their entre- 
preneurial activities or technical contributions, for 



example), measurement of income differentials by 
education level may understate education's impact. 
To address these concerns, macroeconomic evidence 
on education and economic growth complements the 
extensive microeconomic literature. 

Macroeconomic analyses attempt to explain differ- 
ences in growth rates and other development out- 
comes among countries in terms of differences, 
among other things, in their patterns of investment 
in education. The World Bank's WorW Development 
Report 1980 undertook an analysis of this sort and 
concluded the following: (a) increases in literacy 
contribute both to increased investment and (given 
the level of investment) to increases in output per 
worker; (b) literacy, as well as nutrition and income, 
affects life expectancy; and (c) variations in life 
expectancy, literacy, income, and the strength of 
family planning programs explain most of the varia- 
tion in fertility rates across countries. 

Although the World Development Report's find- 
ings on the development impact of investment in 
education are quite clear, the analysis was undertak- 
en on a sample of all developing countries, and 
somewhat different results might pertain to Africa. 
More recent analyses suggest, however, that levels of 
investment in education arc, if anything, more impor- 
tant in explaining differences in growth rates in 
Africa than elsewhere. Box 2-3 summarizes the re- 
sults of an analysis, undertaken in conjunction with 
the preparation of this paper, of the contribution of 
education to the growth of thirty-one African coun- 
tries over several decades. The analysis concludes, in 
short, that investments made in education have con- 
tributed significantly to growth in GDP; indeed, per- 
haps 30 percent of GDP growth has resulted from 
education investments. The aggregate evidence thus 
corroborates the microeconomic findings of educa- 
tion's high returns. 



Box 2-3» Education and Economic Growth in Sub-Saharan Africa 



between 1965 and the early 1980s Africa invest* d heavily 
in educanon. The growth of primary school en.-ollments, 
which rose from 12 million in 1960 to over 50 million in 
1983, IS one measure of this investment. The average 
investment in education m Sub-Saharan Africa in recent 
years has been between 4 and 5 percent of national 
income, plus direct parental contributions and the poten- 
tial earnings forgone by students while they attend school. 

In order to guide future allocanons to the education 
seaor,'it is important to evaluate the extent to which 
African governments* past investments in education have 



contributed to recent economic growth. Such an analysis 
was undertaken, using data from the appendix and other 
World Bank sources. The analysis used a "production 
function" that relates the odp of each country in each time 
period (five intervals bctvseen 1965 and 1983 were used) to 
a number of factors potentuilly important in determining 
onr. These included the size of the working-age population, 
the area of land under cultivation, the available physical 
capital stock, and the available human capital stock as 
measured by the number of years that members of the 
(Box continues on the following page.) 
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Box (continued) 

working-age population attended secondary school. A mea- 
sure of years of primary school attendance was also avail- 
able, but since the two education variables are highly 
coHnear, one was dropped from the analysis. 

These data permitted use of standard econometric 
methods to estimate the parameters of the production 
function that relates GDP to the availability of the deter- 
minmg variables. Specifically, a Cobb-Douglas produc- 
tion function was estimated by examining how changes in 
input availability resulted in changes in GDP. With an 
estimated production function and knowledge about 
growth m the availability of the input factors, it is 
possible to account for tlie growth in overall GDP by 
disaggregating it into components that reflect the rate 
of growth of each input's availability and the relative 
importance of tlia» input for determining output, as 
assessed from the production function. 

The table below reports the lesults of this analysis. 
The first column of the table lists and defines the vari- 
ables used in the analysis; the second indicates their 
growth during 1965-83. For example, for the thirt>-one 
countries included in the analysis GDP grew at an average 
rate of 4.3 percent a year during the period, and the size 
of the working-age population grew at a rate of 2.5 
p'^rcent a year, so that the growth of GDP per member of 
the working-age population was, on average, about 1.3 
percent a year. The third column indicates that the 



amount of land per worker grew more slowly than gdp 
per worker, but that physical capital and, particularly, 
human capital stocks giew much more rapidly. 

The final two columns show how these mput growth 
rates accounted for the 1,8 percent growth of GOP per 
worker. Increases in the stock of human capital account- 
ed for 0.55 of the 1,8 percentage points, or 31 percent of 
total GDP growth. This is an impressive fraction, indeed, 
and clearly demonstrates the importance of investment 
in education in explaining gdp growth in Africa, The 
most nearly analogous figure from Edward Denisor.*s 
work on economic growth in the United States between 
1929 and 1976 is 26 percent. Growth in the availability 
of physical capital accounted for 71 percent of the total 
growth, A "residual*' of unaccounted-for growth was 
actually negative in this anrlysis, resulting in a decrease 
of 0,1 percentage points a year in the level of growth that 
would have been expected on the basis of growth in the 
measured inputs. This residual (often interpreted as 
technical and institutional improvement) is positive in 
studies undertaken with data from the United Stare^ and 
other industrial countries and often accounts for a sub- 
stantial fraction of total growth. That it has been nega- 
tive during this period in Africa may be consistent with 
impressionistic accounts of recent sharp technological 
and institutional deterioration. 
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GDP 

Labor (size of working-age population) 

Capital (physical stock) 

Land (area under cultivation) 

Human capital (years of secondary education 

in working-age population) 
Residual 



growth rate ^percent) 
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of workm^-age 



Cofttnhutton to 
growth of GDP per 
member of working' 
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Pen entiige Percent 
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popuLitioft 


points 


of total 


A3 


1.8 


n.a. 


n.a. 


2.5 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


7.8 


5.3 


1.2S 


69 


3.6 


1.1 


0.09 


5 


18.3 


15.8 


0.55 


31 


n.a. 


n.a. 


-0,09 


-5 



n.a. Nor applicable. 



Economic and demographic pressures will, cltarly, 
constrain the capacity of societies — and, even more, 
of governments — to invest as fully as would be desir- 
able in the education levels of their future popula- 
tions. Over a period of time, however, governmental 
policy reform and individual responses to reform. 



combined with development assistance from abroad, 
will create an environment m which sustained 
growth can resume. Indeed, economic statistics 
emerging since the mid-1980s have reflected a return 
to growth. To take full advantage of an improving 
economic policy environment, sustained infrastruc- 
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tural investments must be made, both public and 
private. The evidence is powerful that education is a 
key area for such investment. African governments 
and peoples have successfully implemented massive 
educational investments, and evaluation of the con- 
sequences shows the returns to have been high. We 
come, then, to the first central recommendation of 
this report. 



Recommendation 1 

Because of the unusually favorable rates of return 
and the feasibility of project implementation, educa- 
tion is prominent among the economic sectors in 
Africa that call for greater investment. To pro- 
mote long-term development most African coun- 



,,ies should try to increase both public and private 
expenditures on education. Government expendi- 
ture, currently averaging between 4 and S percent of 
national income in the region, should be gradually 
increased in most countries, particularly those *hat 
now dedicate significantly less than this proportion 
to the sector or that lag far behind on key indicators 
of educational development. Such increases in public 
spending are warranted, however, only in conjunc- 
tion with efforts at all levels to improve educations 
internal efficiency and financial viability. The broad 
array of measures appropriate for these objectives 
will typically include greater nongovernmental prov- 
ision of education services, thereby raising private 
resources dedicated to the sector at least in propor- 
tion to the increase in public resources. 
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The Stagnation 

of Enrollment and Decline 

in Quality 



Although African nations have made enormous prog- 
ress in education as described in chapter 1, much 
remains to be done, Africa still lags behind other 
developing regions with regard to most indicators 
of educational development. Moreover, the external 
factors described in chapter 2 provide an inhospitable 
environment for eliminating the education and train- 
ing gap. 

Indeed, because of the invidious combination of 
rapid population growth and economic stagnation, 
the gap between Sub-Saharan Africa and the rest o^ 
the world appears to be widening; certainly it is no 
longer closing as in recent decades. Unless steps are 
taken to address the serious problems in education, 
this gap will in time become a gulf. Given the vital 
links between education and a people^s prospects for 
economic growth and development (see chapter 2), 
this cannot be allowed to happen. 

This chapter describes the alarming state of edu- 
cation in Africa along the two principal dimensions 
of educational output: quantity and quality. On the 
quantitative side, school enrollments have fallen as 
a proportion of school-age populations in many 
African countries; absolute declines have occurred 
in a few. Although adult education for literacy is an 
alternative to primary education that can often be 
justified on grounds of equity (to the extent that it 
provides a second chance for those who miss the 
opportunity to enroll in the fori^ial school system), 
it should be seen primarily as a stopgap solution. 
For the longer run, the educational goal should 



remain universal primary enrollment, which ulti- 
mately obviates the need for adult education of this 
kind. 

With respect to the qualitative dimension of edu- 
cational cutout, although the evidence is limited, it 
nonetheless, points convincingly to the conclusion 
that the performance m Africa is unsatisfactory and 
has declined recently. 

Enrollment Stagnation 

Between 1960 and 1970 total enrollments m Sub- 
Saharan Africa grew at an average annual rate of 6.5 
percent. Between 1970 and 1980 this rate rose to 8.9 
percent. During the first three years of the 1980s, 
however, the rate of increase plummeted to 4.2 per- 
cent. (Comparative data more recent than 1983 were 
not available at the time of this study, but there is 
evidence of some economic recovery since 1983 >"hat 
could have led to some recovery in enrollments.) 

Although the rate of increase m enrollment de- 
clined at all levels of education, the drop wa<^ most 
pronounced at the first level, where it fell from 8.4 
pertei'it (approximately 2.S m.iihon additional pupils 
each year) between 1970 and 1980 to 2.9 percent 
(approximately 1.4 million additional pupils each 
year) between 1980 and 1983. Given that the popu- 
lation of primary-school-age children is now increas- 
ing at an average annual rate of 3.3 percent, a 2.9 
percent increase in enrollments will not even keep 
pace. 
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School Enrollments 

In nineteen of the thirty-nine countries, the present 
growth rate of the school-age population exceeds 
that of primary school enrollments. In these coun- 
tries, if present conditions continue, gross enrollment 
ratios must inevitably fall. For the region as a whole, 
if the growth in primary enrollments continues at a 
rate below 3 percent, by the year 2000 the gross 
enrollment ratio will have fallen back below 70 
percent, the level of the late 1970s. 

Although absolute enrollments continue to rise in 
most countries, this is no longer the case everywhere. 
Between 1980 and 1983 first-level enrollments actual- 
ly fell in four countries — Angola, Mozambique, So- 
malia, and Togo. Less complete and reliable data for 
the more recent period suggest that primary enroll- 
ments have fallen in Benin, in some states of Nigeria, 
and in several of the least advantaged parts of the 
Sahelian countries. Postprimary enrollments also de- 
clined between 1980 and 1983 in several countries; in 
four (Cote d'lvoire, Ghana, Senegal, and Swaziland) 
secondary or tertiary enrollments declined even 
though primary enrollments continued to increase at 
close to or better than pre-1980 rates. 

These declines in enrollment reflect the current 
economic situation in Africa. Children who might 
have attended school in better times are kept out or 
pulled out because they are needed work at home 
or, in dire situations such as the recent drought, 
because their families have been forced to migrate. 
Family incomes have fallen at the very time that many 
countries have introduced or raised school-related 
fees. In addition, the private benefits of education — 
espjecially education of inferior quality — may have 
fallen during the recent economic stagnation, while 
educational qualifications for many jobs have risen 
beca.tse of the rapid expansion in the number of 
graduares. Until issues of school quality are addressed 
and economic recovery is well under way, the demand 
for schooling in Africa will remain weake- .nan in the 
past, when it was extraordinarily strong. 

To some extent, the deceleration in the expansion 
of education in much of Africa is a natural outgrowth 
of past quantitative achievements in the sector. As 
described in chapter 1, there was tremendous prog- 
ress in the first years after inuepenucnce, and propor- 
tionate enrollments m some African countries are 
already close to world standards, especially at the 
primary level. The gross primary enrollment ratio for 
the thirty-nine Sub-Saharan countries as a whole was 
75 percent in 1983, and in sixteen of them the 
enrollment ratio exceeded 85 percent. This level of 
participation was reached in Latin America and Asia 



only in the early 1960s. 

In general, given a country's present enrollment, 
the rate of its enrollment growth is closely related to 
its income per capita. Although this relationship 
holds in general terms, the country with the fastest 
growing primary education sector in recent years is 
Burundi, which is a low-income country according to 
the World Bank's classification of economies; Buiun- 
di's GNP per capita in 1984 was only $220, The 
country with the most impressive recent gains at all 
three educational levels is Zimbabwe, Primary en- 
rollments in this country grew at nearly 15 percent 
annually between 1980 and 1983, secondary enroll- 
ments at 54 percent, and tertiary enrollments at 23 
percent, Zimbabwe's efforts stand out in marked 
contrast with the general regional trend toward en- 
rollment stagnation (see box 3-1), It would appear 
that, over and above the ability to pay, commitment 
to the sector is an imponant factor in determining a 
country's rate of educational expansion. 

Adult Literacy and Training 

Falling enrollment ratios must lesult eventually in 
adult populations less "schooled" and, as a conse- 
quence, less productive than those living and working 
in Africa today. Even before the current fiscal prob- 
lems, in the early 1970s, widespread concern about 
education budgets and patterns of inequality in the 
formal education system led to an appeal for nonfor- 
mal education for adult literacy and other purposes. 
Although data are not available on these programs 
and the extent to which they have grown or c^n*ract- 
ed, adult programs are important in several countries. 

By the late 1970s adult education and training 
activities included, in most African countries, not 
only literacy teaching but also some o" all of the 
following: out-of-school training for the informal 
sector; skill acquisition and income generation for 
women; the training of trainers for health, nutrition, 
and agriculture; and a variety of activities designed 
to provide education equivalent to the several levels 
of the formal system. Nonformal education in Africa 
is characterized by the following: It serves mainly 
young adults, many of whom are the same age as 
their counterparts in the formal schools; nuch of the 
(iciivity is ofganizcu locany and takes place *^ith littic 
or no direct subvention and control from the state 
beyond some minimal registration and supervision; 
the young recipients (or their families) often pay for 
courses that are, in some sense, equivalent to those 
offered in the schools or in formal industrial training; 
even those who pay for instruction are typically 
drawn from the poorer elements of rural and urban 
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Box 3-L The Story of Zimbabwe 



Although primary and secondary enrollment rates have 
fallen m many Sub-Saharan African countries since 1980, 
enrollment rates have increased dramatically in Zim> 
babwe. That year marked the beginning of majority rule 
in Zimbabwe* fifteen ytars after a white minority regime 
had unilaterally declared ^dependence in what was then 
called Rhodesia. 

Rhodesian society — including the coucation system — 
had been structated basically along hncs of racial ine- 
quality. Separate European and A^fncan education de- 
partments had restricted the provision and lowered the 
quality of education for blacks relative to whites. Public 
expenditures per pupil were twelve times greater in the 
European system than in the African system at the 
primary level, and nearly three times higher at the 
secondary school level. In 1979, however, in response to 
the intensifying war of !il;cration, the coalition govern- 
ment merged the two education departments and began 
the racial integration of schools. Although these reforms 
increased black access to education, enrollments contin- 
ued to be restricted, especially at the secondary and 
higher education levels. 

After independence in 1980, the new government 
tw^an to redress the inequality inherited from earlier 
periods. Reform %vas based on the premise that educa- 
tion, in addition to contributing to a nation's growth and 
economic development, was also a basic human right. 
Education was viewed as an effective vehicle for prom- 



oting many of Zimbabwe's goals, including the develop- 
ment of nontacist attitudes a new national identity, and 
loyalty to the cate. The government gave priority to 
reopv Mng nr.J reconstructing schools that had been 
closed during the war (nearly one-third of all primary 
and secondary schools in rural areas) and to the expan- 
sion of education at all levels, with particular emphasis 
on secondary education. 

Parents and local communities supported the expan- 
sion by contributing fees and their labor for the construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of schi>ols. This private support 
stemmed from the belief that education is the key to 
obtaining a job in the modern sector of the economy and 
improving one's standard of living. 

Between 1979 and 1985 primary enrollments in Zim- 
babwe increased about 160 percent and secondary en- 
rollments about 650 percent. The gross primary enroll- 
ment ratio now exceeds 100 percent, and given the low 
reported rate of pupil repetition (1 percent; see appendix 
table A-12), it seems safe to conclude that Zimbabwe has 
achieved the elusive goal of universal primai, education. 
The secondary enrollment latio has shot up also, from 
below 10 percent before independence to above 40 
percent today. Although enrollment has been increased 
at some cost — larger expenditure? and consequently less 
macroeconomic flexibility — it nonetheless clearly repre- 
sents a remarkable achievem.ent. 



society, and they are often obliged to combine their 
education or training with work, ma.iy of the courses 
taught, especially those organised through nongov- 
ernmental organizations, have been negotiated with 
the participants or their representatives and, to this 
extent, reflect the needs of the comn ^».ity. 

Many of these characteristics are innovative and 
likely to induce efficiency. Some are typically absent 
from — and could, with appropriate modification, be 
emulated in — the formal education system. The pos- 
sibilities for change with respect to all elements of the 
education system will be discussed in part II of this 
book. 

The presence and recent growth of nonformal 
education programs raise three questions for African 
governments. First, do the present equivalency pro- 
grams that offer education and skills outside the 
formal sector point to ways that would dramatically 
open up to a wider public many of the currently 
unuerutilized institutions of the ministries of educa- 
tion and labor? Second, can the concerns of African 
governments about the vocational preparation of 



young people for informal sector employment be met 
through existing low-cost, out-of-school programs 
rather than new national schemes for vocational 
study within schools? And third, to what extent, if 
any, can the existing nonformal education structures 
compensate for slowdowns in expansion of school 
enrollments? These questions are addressed in the 
chapters that follow. The question of complementar- 
ities between the formal and nonformal education 
systems, however, deserves some brief comment here. 

Unlike primary, general secondary, vocational, 
and university education, adult literacy ei^Mcation is 
not a regular concern of the ministry of** ucation in 
most African countries. Usually, it rr^mmands atten- 
tion on an ad hoc basis for a particular campaign or 
series of campaigns. The tendency has been for the 
national literacy coordinating committee to use me- 
chanis.ns that have routinely been associated with 
other forms of adult and nonformal education — 
token honoraria for teachers, classes scheduled dur- 
ing students' time off from jobs, school buildings 
commandeered for evening use. Part and parcel of 
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most .uccessful adult literacy campaigns has been a 
powerful sense of the commitment of unpaid or 
modestly paid volunteers. Such relativelj low-cost 
means are much in evidence in the first Months or 
years of the campaign, but in the medium to long 
term, reliance on volunteers and a campaign spirit 
probably cannot be sustained. The institutionaliza- 
tion of these efforts continues to be a challenge. 

Moreover, the accomplishrne^its of the successful 
campaigns in, say, Ethiopia and Tanzania, could 
rapidly become diluted if primary school systems 
cannot attract and serve the ever larger cohorts of 
children during the 1980s and 1990s, In countries 
where the primary system fails to meet this challenge, 
the call for universal literacy, if issued at all, can 
never be met in a single campaign. In such an 
environment the campaign would have to be a peren- 
nial event, continued with additional expense and 
^effort until such time as the birth rate stabilizes. 
Unless the problem of low school enrollment ratios 
is vigorously attacked, the pool of young adult illi- 
terates will be refilled as rapidly as campaigns to 
eradicate illiteracy can deplete it. 

Adult and child literacy (and illiteracy) are thus 
intimately connected. Adult literacy campaigns have 
advanced the cause of universal education in several 
countries, and more general programs of adult or 
community education are vital to the maintenance of 
new schooling traditions in parts of Africa, Cam- 
paigns to achieve adult literacy or universal primary 
enrollment will prove to be pooi' investments, how- 
ever, unless they are consolidated by productive 
•opportunities to put new skills to use. Lifelong 
education opportunities are essential to give individ- 
uals the information and skills they need to adapt 
to changing economic circumstances. The issues 
relating to vocational education, training, and the 
learning of occupation-specific skills will be dis- 
cussed in chapter 5, 

Expansion and Equity 

The current stagnation of enrollments in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa has critical implications for cquit>. A great 
virtue of educational investments that are properly 
designed is their potential foi* reducing inequities in 
enrollments. Conversely, the recent stagnation of 
enrollments :>eriously undermines the prospects for 
eli.nriating inequities that now exist. In practice it is 
difiicult to separate the fact of unequal participation 
in education from that of low overall participatfon. 
Policies that increase overall participation will neces- 
sarily benefit disadvantaged groups, if only m the 
long lun; the status of dis. ^vantaged groups is un- 



likely to improve if education conditions in general 
arc stagnant or deteriorating. 

Ethnic and rural-urban differences in school parti- 
cipation, although considerably attenuated since be- 
fore independence, remain an issue in most of Africa 
today, Male-female differences are close to being 
eliminated at the primary level, at least in the region 
as a whole (in 1983 girls constituted 44 percent of 
African primary school enrollments), but the disad- 
vantage of females is still much in evidence at the 
secondary level (34 percent of enrollments) and espe- 
cially at the tertiary level (21 percent). Illiteracy is 
much higher among adult females (73 percent in 
1980) than among adult males (48 percent). 

Declining Quality of Education 

The impact of rapid population growth and eco- 
nomic stagnation on the quantity of educational 
services in Sub-Saharan Africa is relatively easy to 
document. Another probable effect of the recent 
economic and demographic trends in the region is the 
erosion of quality in education, but this effect is more 
difficult CO measure. 

The Ndture and Importance of Quality 

The quality of a school or education system is pro- 
perly defined by the performance of its students and 
graduates — the so-called output. In practice, howev- 
er, because inputs into the teaching process are gen- 
erally easier to measure than output, quality is often 
gauged by the inputs. Although information on the 
availability of inputs is important, caution is required 
in drawing conclusions about quality from this infor- 
mation alone. The discussion that follows uses direct 
measures of both school output and mputs to provide 
information on quality. 

When an attempt is made to measure output as a 
direct indicator of quality, the most common ap- 
proach is to concentrate on the scores of cognitive 
achievement tests. This makes sense to the extent 
^hat enhancing cognitive achievement is prominent 
among education's goals and contributes centrally to 
a student's ultimate productivity. This study follows 
the conventional practice because research suggests 
that cognitive achievement is highly important (see 
box 3-2) and because most of the same factors that 
foster quality in learning appear likely to strengthen 
the school's impact in other domains. 

The goals of schooling encompass, however, more 
than just academic achievement. Quality pertains also 
to how well the school or school system prepares 
students to become responsible citizens and instil! 
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Box 3-2. Are Cognitive Outcomes Really Imponant? The Interplay of Ability, Skills, and Schooiing 



Earnings go up with education, it is generally believed, 
because education imparts cognitive skills to workers, 
and employers pay more for these skills. Critics believe 
other factors are at work. 

If the critics are right, the value of education may well 
have been exaggerated. Researchers tested the arguments 
of the critics in a study conducted m Kenya and Tanza- 
nia; they assrssed the impact on earnings of innate 
ability, years of schooling, and acquired cognitive skills 
(such as numeracy and literacy). Their work provides 
answers to the following questions. 

Do acquired cognttwe skills and mnate ability matter^ 
Workers with high cognitive skills do earn much more 
than others. But the direct effect of innate ability im- 
proves earnings only slightly (although innate ability 
does have a large indirect effect on earningj, by enhancing 
the acquisition of cognitive skills). 

Do cognitive skills affect earnings m each educational 
category} There are great variations in levels of skill 
among graduates of both secondary and primary 



schools In skill tests, the top third of workers scored 50 
percent to 100 percent higher marks than the bottom 
third in each category. This top third can expect to earn 
50 percent more than those in t. . bottom third in Kenya 
and 35 percent more than those at the bottom in Tanza- 
nia. Moreover, the top third of primary school leavers 
will earn almost as much as the bottom third of second- 
ary graduates. 

How large are the indirect effects of schooling and 
innate ability^ In Kenya, secondary schooling raises 
earnings direcdy by 21 percent, but raises them indirectly 
by 25 percent by improving cognitive skills. The pattern 
IS similar in Tanzania. 

The study strongly supports the view that education 
endows workers wtli cognitive skills that draw a prem- 
ium in the labor market. It shows that innate talent is 
not sufficient — it must be converted to cognitive skills 
through education; and long years spent at school are not 
Sufficient — they must be used productively to acquire 
skills. 



attitudes and values relevant to modern society. Schools 
do achieve these goals, and they are important ones. 

When African children enter school, they frequent- 
ly face a situation quite foreign to their life at home 
in a rural village or urban slum. The language used 
m the school is often different, the method of com- 
munication IS written rather than verbal, and exist- 
ence is categorized into subjects that are not leferred 
to at home. A child's major challenge at this stage 
may not be that of learning new skills, but simply one 
of adjusting to an altogether different environment. 
In addition to teaching basic cognitive skills such as 
literacy and numeracy, therefore, schools have to 
help children integrate what they already know when 
they enter school with what they will need to learn 
as they proceed through the education system. Qual- 
ity thus encompasses how well the education system 
does this job of accommodating modern, market- 
oriented skills to traditional, home-based values and 
needs. Policies for the achievement of these qualita- 
tive objectives include adjusting the school calendar 
to take account of the child's economic functions at 
home; giving first instruction in the child's mother 
tongue; integrating subjects around the life of the 
child and his community; and involving students in 
the application of theory so that learning has utility 
beyond that of qualifying individuals for the next 



level of education. These changes encourc^e children 
to look at and react to their environment in new and 
more productive ways. 

When either academic or postschool performance 
is used to measure school quality, it is necessary to 
control for the effect of nonschool factors, such as 
innate ability, family background, and early child- 
hood education. The impact of school inputs on 
performance is the gain attributable to these inputs, 
after controlling for the effects of nonschool factors. 
Although this study focuses on school factors, the 
importance of some nonschool factors affecting stu- 
dent performance are considered also, especially the 
child's health and nutritional status. 

What constitutes an acceptable standard of school 
quality is aluays a relative matter. As with other 
services such as housing, nutrition, and health, the 
appropriate level of quality differs among countries at 
different levels of development and for any one coun- 
try over time. For example, when African countries 
more than doubled their enrollment ratios in a com- 
paratively brief period, it was to be expected that the 
performance of students would decline on average, 
simply as a function of the region's having moved 
from a small system serving the elite to one serving 
many, including children disadvantaged with respect 
to the out-of-school factors that affect learning. 
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It is sometimes argued that this dechne in average 
quality is acceptable as long as the performance at 
the top of the achievement distribution docs nor 
suffer But in view of the serious deterioration m 
learning conditions in much of the region (see next 
section), there is reason to believe that the perfor- 
mance of the highest achieving students has also 
declined. Certainly, to maintain a constant average 
quality of education in a rapidly expanding system, 
the overall effectiveness of the system needs to im- 
prove. This need remains to be satisfied in most of 
Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Evidence of Declining Quality 

The cognitive achievement of African students is low 
by world standards, and the evidence points to a 
declme in recent years. Much of this evidence is 
indirect, however, and fccuses on quantities of par- 
ticular inputs (especially books 'anJ ither learning 
materials, management, and maintenance of capital 
assets) and their recent decline relative to other 
inputs (especially teachers). 

Information on outputs is limited, but the infor- 
mation that is available is both compelling and 
disturbing. The International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achie^^ement (ir\) based 
in Stockholm, Sweden, has serv<:d as the coordinating 
agency for a number of large cross-national studies 
of student achievement since the mid-1960s. Al- 
though few developing countries participated in the 
earlier studies, the latest rounds of lEA surveys do 
include more of them, including some African coun- 
tries. The second lEA siudy of achievement in math- 
ematics, for example, which was conducted in 
198!-82, includes (in addition to fourteen industri- 
al market economies^ information on three upper- 
middle-income countries and three lower-middlc- 
income countries. In the last group were two African 
countries, Nigeria and Swaziland, and Thailand. 

For the mathematics study, tests in five subfields of 
mathematics; 'vere administered at the end of the 
1981 school year to national samples, ranging in size 
from 800 to 8,000 student., all of whom had reached 
th? age of 13 years by the middle of the school year. 
Although there were differences among countries, the 
upper-middle-income countries as a group performed 
on a par with the industrialized ones (for details 
see appendix table C-5). The lower-middle-income 
countries, however, and particularly the two African 
countries, performed much worse. Students in Niger- 
ia and Swaziland answered just over half as many 
items correctly as students in Japan, the highest 
scoring country, and about 65 percent as many items 
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correctly as students m the seventeen better-oft oun- 
trics. These differences are highly significant. 

Larher iEA studies of achievement in reading om- 
prchension and general science included no A ncan 
countries, bui the same tests used m these studies 
were subsequently administered to a small sample of 
students m Malawi (appendix table C-5). Although 
the Malawian students were, on average, six years 
older than the lEA surveyed students, their perfor- 
mance was less satisfactory than that of any of the 
other sixteen group> in reading and lower than all but 
three in science. On the reading test the Malawian 
students had just over half as many correct answers 
as the average number in the lEA- surveyed countries 
and about 84 percent of the average on the science 
test. 

Examples of specific test items illustrate more 
concretely the magnitude of the problem. In No- 
vember 1986, an educational research institute in a 
Francophone African country administered, to fifth 
grade students, the same mathematics test that had 
been administered to all incoming fifth grade stu- 
dents in France a few months before. Three of the 
questions on the test arc translated and substantially 
reproduced below: 

(1) 1322 X 0 = 

(a) 0 (b) 1.322 (c) 13220 

(2) A roast weighs 2kg, 50g or: 

(a) 2050g (b) 2500g (c) 250g 

(3) A purchase of 4 cartons costs 3.80 francs. 
A purchase of 8 cartons would cost: 

(a) 30.40 francs (b) 7.60 francs (c) 6.60 francs 

Since, for each question, students were given a choice 
of only three responses, guessing would give a 33 
percent chance of choosing the correct response. In 
fact, onlv 33 percent of the students were correct on 
the first item, 30 percent were correct on the second; 
and 26 percent were correct on the third. Each of the 
items tested content that the students' teachers be- 
lieved was covered m the curriculum. On the test as 
a whole (forty items), the students performed no 
better than chance would predict, even though the 
tests had been administered m reasonably good 
schools in the capital city. The conclusion is inescap- 
able: students in primary education in this country 
arc learning virtually no mathematics. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these 
studies is that the quality of education m Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa is well below world standards. One ex- 
planation tor this low quality is that expenditure per 
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student, a highly aggregated proxy for educational 
inputs, is very low by world standards. This is 
especially true at the primary level. (It becomes less 
true as one moves up the educational ladder. At the 
tertiary level, in fact, per student expenditure is on o 
par with that in the industrialized countries; see 
chapter 6.) Another explanation for the low quality 
may be that what little is spent on each student is 
poorly allocated — that there is internal inefficiency in 
the education system. 

Public recurrent expenditure per student at the 
primary level in the industrial market economies 
exceeded expenditure in the countries of Africa by a 
ratio of 30 to 1 in 1980. The industrial market 
economies were spending more than $2,200 per 
pupil in current 1980 dollars (median expenditure in 
sixteen countries with 1980 data available), and 
Africa (twenty-three countries with data available) 
only about $65. East Asia (five countries) was spend- 
ing about $190 per pupil on the average in the same 
year, and Latin America (twenty countries) about 
$155. Only in five countries of South Asia was 
spending per primary school pupil lower than the 
African average. 

Per student expenditure in African education is not 
just low, it is declining (see table 3-1). The combina- 
tion of essentially constant budgets (since 1980) and 
rapidly expanding enrcllments has made the financ- 
ing of education's recurrent costs ever more difficult. 
Between 1970 and 1983 recurrent expenditure per 
student at the primary level expressed in constant 
1983 dollars fell from $67 to $48, and at the second- 
ary level from $362 to $223 in the median African 
country (appendix table C-5). Only in higher educa- 
tion, where there are relatively few students and 
traditionally high unit costs in comparison with low- 
er levels of education in Africa, was there no obvious 
downward trend in expenditure per student, for the 
median country it was $2,462 in 1970, $3,090 in 1975, 



$2,798 in 1980, and $2,710 in 1983. The weighted 
mean of expenditure per student did fall sharply, 
from $6,461 in 1975 (for twenty-three countries 
where information was available) to $2,365 in 1983 
(for twenty -eight countries), but most of this decline 
was accounted for by Nigeria, a large country where 
central government expenditure fell from $14,621 to 
$2,181. 

Low expenditure per student has certainly con- 
strained educational achievement in Sub-Saharan Af- 
rica. But low quality results also from a misallocation 
of expenditure. At least until recently, there was a 
tendency, often encouraged by donor agencies, to 
emphasize expenditure for development, especially 
for the construction of new facilities, and to ignore 
the recurrent costs of new projects as tH as the 
recurrent inputs that would ensure the productivity 
of existing establishments. For example, the ratio of 
expenditure on books and supples to expenditure on 
teachers' salaries is far lower than most knowledge- 
able educators would consider optimal. Moreover, 
because teachers' unions are politically potent and 
most salaries are protected by contractual obliga- 
tions, the salary-nonsalary ratio in African public 
education has tended to increase in recent years as 
budgets have been cut. 

Data for the most recent year available show that 
teachers' salaries and benefits in Sub-Saharan Africa 
account for about 90 percent of recurrent education 
expenditure at the primary leve^ 70 percent at the 
secondary, and 50 percent at the tertiary (weighted 
means; see appendix tables A-20 to A-22). Even if all 
of the rest were available for the all-important teach- 
ing materials, not much would be left for them or for 
the maintenance of school buildings and equipment. 
At the secondary and higher levels, where transfers 
to students for welfare costs (food and lodging) claim 
significant sums, the crunch on nonsalary inputs is 
even tighter than the figures suggest. 



Table 3-1. Public Recurrent Expenditure per Student in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1970-83 

(median values; expenditure in constant 1983 dollars) 



Expenditure 


1970 


197 S 


1980 


1983 


Per primary student 


67 


61 


51 


48 


As percentage of GNP per capita 


16 


19 


16 


15 


Per secondary student 


362 


308 


195 


223 


As percentage of GNP per capita 


111 


93 


62 


62 


Per tertiary student 


2,462 


3,090 


2,798 


2,710 


As multiple of GNP per capita 


11 


12 


7 


8 



Source: Appendix tables A»17 to A- 19. 
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Educational materials account for just 1.1 percent 
of ^he recurrent primary education budget in the 
median African country (appendix table A 20). This 
allocation amounts to less than $0,60 per pupil a year, 
which buys very little in the way of books, slates, 
wall charts, and writing implements. Even if some 
educational materials are purchased out of develop- 
ment budgets (because of the unwillingness of many 
donor agencies to finance recurrent costs), and not- 
withstanding the fact that some materials (perhaps 
significant amounts in some places) are purchased 
privately by students for their own use, the picture 
remains stark in comparison with other places. The 



developed countries spend a larger percentage of a 
much larger budget on instructional materials, close 
to 4 percent at the primary level, which amounts to 
about $100 per pupil a year. With only $0.60 spent 
per pupil a year on educational materials in Africa, 
even the most ingenious teacher would find it hard to 
teach children very much. Only when a substantial 
multiple of this amount is made available for reach- 
ing materials — either by shifting funds from other 
expenditure categories or by mobilizing additional 
resources — can teachers in African schools again 
become pedagogically productive. 
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Policy Options for African 
Governments 



The first three chapters in n- rt II deal, successively, 
with primary, secondare, and higher education. Be- 
cause the problems en^.ountered at these three levels 
differ, the substance and structure of the chapters 
differ accordingly. But common issues do recur in 
each chapter, and these are discussed in general terms 
here. 

Chapter 3 raised concerns about recent trends in 
both the quantitative and the qualitative outputs of 
African education systems. Quantity and quality out- 
puts may be undesirably low for either of two rea- 
sons: inefficiency or an inadequate flow of financial 
or other resources. This book argues that both fac- 
tors operate, but it places particular emphasis on the 
importance of strengthening management ^o reduce 
inefficiency. Because of the crucial importance of 
management improvement, chapter 6 is devoted to 
this subject. 

The first set of issues to be considered concerns 
efficiency in education. Efficiency has ro do with how 
well inputs into the educational process are used 
in producing desired educational outcomes. It is 
achieved when the maximum output is obtained 
from a given budget or when the minimum budget is 
used to achieve a given output. Educational output 
can be measured quantitatively or qualitatively. It is 
usually measured quantitatively by the number of 
students who pass successfully (however this is de- 
fined) through the educational process — and qualita- 
tively by gains in cognitive achievement. In light of 
these two dimensions of output, any discussion of 



policies to increase the efficiency of education should 
distinguish between policies that would involve addi- 
tional participants in the system, given the average 
gain in achievement, and policies that would raise 
achievement, given the number of participants. 

Savings realized through more efficient production 
methods may become available for redeployment. 
Those realized in a given school or educational 
subsystem can be put back into the same unit to 
increase the unit's output, or they can be shifted 
elsewhere in the economy — to another unit within 
the same sector or to a different sector. Although in 
any particular instance there may be good reasons for 
doing the latter, policymakers should first consider 
returning the savings to the unit where they were 
made, to give managers an incentive to reduce costs. 

The second cluster of policy issues relates to the 
other factor that limits the output of the system — 
adequacy of finance. Especially when economic or 
political criteria call for an increase in the quantity 
of education provided (whether an increase is defined 
as additional students or as higher achievement by 
students), the financial question looms large on the 
policymaker's agenda. How can a society mobilize 
additional resources for education? There are three 
possible answers: government can allocate additional 
public resources to education, communities and fam- 
ilies can provide additional local or private resources, 
and the international donor community can make 
additional resources available. 

Given the importance of education to develop- 
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ment, African education will need additional re- 
sources from all sources — public and private, domes- 
tic and international. But m many countries public 
budgets have already been stretched close to the 
limit. For most African countries, under the condi- 
tions of austerity prevailing on the continent today, 
the strategy of utilizing resource flows more efficient- 
ly offers the greatest potential for ameliorating prob- 
lems of access and quality. This book accordingly 
emphasizes management and efficiency. It is also 
important, however, to diversify sources of finance 
instead of relying only on the public budget. The 
forms of cost sharing that might be appropriate to 
each level of education will be discussed in the 
chapters that follow. 

A third set of issues concerns the relevance of the 
curriculum to the needs of individuals and societies. 
The mam issues that many countries face in this 
domain concern when and how to make the transi- 
tion from subjects that have broad vocational rele- 
vance, such as language and science skills, to pro- 
grams and subjects that will prepare individuals for 
specific jobs or clusters of jobs. Several lessons can 
be taken from international experience. A strong 
general education, which schools can provide ef 
ficiently, greatly enhances the future trainability of 
an individual. Job-specific training is also important, 
and such training is usually most efficiently provided 
after initial job decisions have been made and in 
institutions that are under the strong influence of 
the ultimate employer. Occupation- and job-specific 
training need not provide individuals with degrees or 
credentials. 

It is no longer seriously disputed that the main 
emphasis of the primary and lower secondary curri- 
culum should be on imparting the basic skills of 
language and mathematics and a basic knowledge of 
the social and natural environment. At this level these 
are the skills and information that are most relevant 
to future productiviiy, and the chapter on primary 
education does not discuss this issue further. At the 
upper secondary level, however, there is a real trade- 
off between continuing with education that is gen- 
erally relevant and introducing a more specialized 
curriculum. And as specialization becomes preferable 



for an increasing proportion of students, the question 
arises of whether schools are efficient institutions for 
providing specialized training or whether such train- 
ing IS better done by institutions at or close to the 
ultimate work site. The answer may well differ for 
different occupations and perhaps for different coun- 
tries at different times. Chapter 5 discusses these 
difficult issues further, and chapter 6, on higher 
education, deals with closely related questions — for 
example, the relative importance of producing law- 
yers or engineers. 

A fourth class of issues involves equity. Since 
independence, African governments have stressed, 
almost uniformly, the importance of poverty reduc- 
tion — of eliminating extremes in the distribution of 
income and achieving broad participation in the 
development process. The experience of the World 
Bank has shown that giving the poor a productive 
asset such as education is one of the most effective 
ways to address the.r needs — more effective than 
transferring income to them directly. Fortunately, 
many education policies that serve important equity 
objectives have other significant benefits. The further 
extension of primary education — perhaps the most 
important educational policy for addressing unequal 
income distribution — also has a high rate of return. 
Education that empowers women enhances their pro- 
ductivity, both as income producers and in the man- 
agement of the household. And policies that reduce 
subsidies to relatively well-to-do students not only 
further equity goals but also improve efficiency in the 
provision of learning opportunities. A great virtue of 
properly designed educational investments is their 
potential for reducing inequity; this point is illustrat- 
ed frequently in the pages that follow. 

Because this is a policy study, the discussion inev- 
itably focuses on what those responsible for educa- 
tion policy must consider doing. To the extent that 
they can put their own house in order, the claim that 
the sector can legitimately place on national re- 
sources will be strengthened. In the end, of course, 
the success of policy reform in educanon will depend 
greatly on the adoption of appropriate complemen- 
tary policies for other sectors and for the macroeco- 
nomic framework within which all sectors operate. 
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The growth in primary school enrollments in Sub- 
Saharan Africa during the 1960s and 1970s may be 
unparalleled at any time or place in history. Through- 
out this period, however, some analysts warned that 
the region's preoccupation with quantitative growth 
would lead to a serious deterioration in the quality of 
education. Warnings of falling quality have become 
even more persistent in recent years as the financial 
squeeze between ever tighter budgets and ever larger 
pupil cohorts has starved education systems of essen- 
tial operating inputs such as textbooks and facility 
maintenance. Poor quality in primary education is a 
serious matter because this is the only formal educa- 
tion that most of today's African children can hope 
ever to receive and because the quality of primary 
education plays a great role in determining the quality 
of all higher levels of education. 

Even so, the extent to which any particular country 
can increase the relative emphasis given to the quality 
of education in the near future depends on the 
progress already achieved with respect to quantity. In 
this regard, the diversity within the region is con- 
siderable. The gross enrollment ratio for the ten 
lowest primary enrollment countries ranges from 21 
to 49 percent, with a median value of 37 percent. The 
enrollment ratio for thirteen middle enrollment coun- 
tries ranges from 53 to 79 percent, with a median of 
67 percent. Finally, the enrollment ratio for the 
sixteen highest enrollment countries ranges from 87 
percent to well above 100 percent, the median being 
106 percent (see appendix table C-6). 



Furthermore, within every country there are large 
enrollment disparities among different population 
groups. In thirteen of the thirty-nine African coun- 
tries, the share of girls in primary enrollments is less 
than 40 percent. Much larger than the disparities 
between girls and boys at the primary level are those 
between rural and urban areas. In most countries 
there are, in effect, two education systems, one urban 
and the other rural. The former has close to universal 
enrollment,* in the latter the schools are scattered and 
may not offer all grade levels, and enrollment ratios 
are much lower. A recent survey in Cote d'lvoire, for 
example, showed enrollment ratios in Abidjan and 
other urban centers that were 30 percentage points 
higher on the average than those in the countryside. 
Thus, iCgardless of the overall enrollment ratio in a 
country, increased coverage may well involve the 
addition of children who are more difficult to attract 
to school (because of high opportunity costs or 
negative parental attitudes toward school) and for 
whom it is more costly to provide coverage because 
of the scattered population. 

At first blush, the tradeoff between improved qual- 
ity and further expansion of primary education seems 
stark. The possibility of increasing efficiency in edu- 
cation, however, offers policymakers some hope of 
achieving gains on both fronts simultaneously, even 
when budgets are tight. If by increasing the annual 
flow of certain crucial inputs (such as instructional 
materials) pupils can be ought up to the same level 
of competence as before in fewer years than before 
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(or to a much higher level of competence in the same 
number of years), savings can be made on the use of 
other, much more costly factors, notably capital costs 
and teachers' salaries. Seen m this light, there is a 
cost associated with low-quality instruction, and the 
tradeoff between quantity and qualit> becomes less 
dramatic. 

In the countries in which educational standards 
have deteriorated the most, there is no longer an 
eithcr-or choice between expansion and quality. 
Without some minimal package of basic inputs, in- 
cluding, most important, textbooks and other in- 
structional materials, virtually no learning occurs. 
Under these conditions, ensuring the availability of 
essential inputs is a prerequisite both of qualify 
improvement and of expansion. For the remaining 
countries, however, a balance must be found that 
takes into account current levels of enrollment and 
quality. The remainder of this chapter discusses ef- 
ficient approaches to increasing quality, expanding 
quantity, and financing both kinds of improvement. 

Measures for Improving Quality 

Six areas that affect educational quality are identi- 
fied, five of which are discussed in this section: the 
training and use of teachers (reviewed under the 
headings of class size, teacher training, and teacher 
morale); instructional materials; school buildings 
and facilities; the language of instruction; and the 
nutrition and health of children. The sixth important 
ingredient in improving quality is a strong examina- 
tion system. External examinations contribute im- 
portantly to quality improvement through perfor- 
mance measurement and curriculum improvement. 
Since examinations are essentially a management 
tool, they are treated in chapter 7. 

The potential for adjusting any of these inputs to 
improve quality efficiently varies, and the purpose of 
the discussion that follows is to summarize what 
experience has to say about the effectiveness as well 
as the financial and administrative feasibility of the 
alternatives. In the final analysis the effectiveness of 
any input depends on how it is used in conjunction 
with all other inputs; an effective school is one that 
offers a coherent package of inputs. 

The Training and Use of Teachers 

Two dimensions of the costs associated with teachers 
may be distinguished: quantity, as reflected in class 
size, and quality, as reflected by such factors as the 
length and content of the training received and teach- 
er morale. 



CLASS SIZE, Substantial evidence from research sup- 
ports the proposition that within broad limits (be- 
tween 25 and 50 pupils) changes in class size influence 
pupil achievement modestly or not at all. But since 
n»ost classrooms are not designed for more than 50 
pup'ls, and since discipline can be a problem, classes 
much larger than 50 pupils should probably be dis- 
couraged. 

In primary schools that operate under a single-shift 
system, the pupil-teacher ratio is a good proxy for 
class size. The median pupil-teacher ratio in Sub- 
Saharan Africa is 39 to 1, This suggests that class size 
is, on average, acceptable. For classes that are at or 
close to this number, it is likely that only a substantial 
reduction in class size, too cosriy to be considered by 
any country at present, would raise achievement. 

Even in countries in which the average class size is 
below 45 pupils, however^ many classes, especially in 
urban areas, are much larger than the average, and 
in such cases overcrowding may detract from learn- 
ing. Moreover, nine of the thirty-nine African coun- 
tries report average pupil-teacher ratios of more than 
50 to 1, In such settings, modest reductions in class 
size (or larger classrooms) could prove to be cost' 
effective, especially if this strategy were accompanied 
by other measures to increase the average number of 
classes per teacher (for example, through double 
shifts), 

TEACHER TRAINING, The increasing body of evi- 
dence on the payoff on various amounts and kinds of 
teacher training indicates that for primary school 
teachers preservice training that consists of more 
than general secondary education and a minimum 
exposure to pedagogical theory is not cost-effective. 
Long residential courses tend to be expensive to 
produce, and teachers' salaries are usually closely 
tied to the amount of such training received. In 
recognition of these two cost factors and the difficulty 
of changing them, policymakers in some countries 
(for example, Burkina Faso) have chosen to shorten 
the duration of preservice training for primary school 
teachers. In other countries the cost of preservice 
training has been substantially lowered in recent 
years through the use of distance teaching (that is, 
correspondence education supplemented by radio 
and tutorial sessions), Nigeria, Tanzania, and Zim- 
babwe have all successfully applied distance teaching 
methods to preservice teacher training. Box 4-1 sum- 
marizes Tanzania's experience. 

The optimal mix of training modes (general edu- 
cation, preservice classroom study, supervised teach- 
ing practice, learning on the job, and in-service 
training) depends on the relative costs of the various 
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Box 4-1. Distance Learning for Teachers in Tanrania 



In 1974 Tanzania mounted an effort to achieve univers.ii 
primary school enrollment by 1977, despite serious 
resource constraints. It v, as estimated that -^9,000 teach- 
ers would be required to reach this goal and that it 
could not be accomplished through conventional teach- 
er training methods. Furthermore, the pool of second- 
ary school leavers who might be pressed into service as 
primary school teachers was small because the govern- 
ment had focused on developing primary and adult 
educanon. Thus Tanzania needed a new strategy to fill 
Its ranks of primary school teachers. It chose to use 
primary school graduates with some experience in adult 
educanon and to train them on the |ob. 

Trainees had to be between 17 and 28 years old, live 
in an area where teachers were in short supply, and 
have taught adult literacy for at least two years. The 
strategy consisted of providing an initial six-week resi- 
dential training course followed by supervised primary 
school teaching. While working in the schools and 
teaching twenty-two periods a week, trainees followed 
correspondence courses and listened to related radio 
programs. In addition, opportunities were provided for 
them to meet with fellow trainees and supervising head 



te.K-hers to discuss their work. Trainees were examined 
each term, and a final national examination was admin- 
istered at the end of the three-year course. Of the 45,534 
students who began rhe course between 1976 and 1978. 
37,325 (82 percent) completed it, and 35,028 (77 percent) 
passed their final exammations, thus becoming qualified 
teachers. 

A comparison of these trainees with a control g'^'^up 
who attended a regular teacher training program found 
that the first group performed slightly worse on aca- 
demic knowledge but better on measures of classroom 
behavior. Because they were recruited locally, their level 
of motivation may have been higher. The combination 
of the practical classroom apprenticeship with study at 
a distance appeared to be an effective way to respond 
to the critical shortage of primary teachers. Further- 
more, the strategy reilized important savings, since 
teachers were employed during their training period 
and the costs of residence at training college were 
mmimtzed. The cost of the distance teaching strategy in 
Tanzania was calculated to be approximately one- 
quarter the cost of conventional teacher training. 



modes and on the salary structure for teachers. In 
many countries an emphasis on in-service training 
over preservice training has been found to be cost- 
effective provided that there is constructive supervi- 
sion of the training. Some countries (for example, 
Botswana, v3hana, Kenya, Lesotho, and Malawi) are 
now successfully using distance teaching methods tc 
upgrade the pertinent knowledge and skills of incum- 
bent teachers. 

Perhaps more cost-effective than training in itself 
as a way of raising the professional quality of the 
teachin*^, force may be the introduction, where labor 
market conditions permit, of more selective criteria 
for admission to the profession. The recent increase 
in unemployment among secondary school leavers 
and university graduates in the liberal arts should 
help to attract more able individuals to the sector. 
Many potentially able teachers may lack formal 
Ciedentials. It mip,ht be desirable to admit individuals 
to the profession on the basis of performance on 
subject-matter tests r.nd then to provide them with 
brief initial and in-service training. 

In summary, in many African countries ineffective 
teachers are a constraint on learning, and this prob- 
lem deserves attention from policymakers. In most of 
these countries in-service training is likely to prove 



more cost-effective than alternative programs of pre- 
service training in ameliorating this problem. 

TEACHER iMORALE. The teacher's use of time and 
other classroom resources is known to be a principal 
determinant of pupil achievement. To the primary 
school teacher falls the important task of turning into 
reality government-imposed strategies for improving 
quality. But for this to happen, the teacher must be 
motivated and dedicated. In the past the title "teach- 
er" was a term of considerable respect. The profes- 
sion commanded high status in the community, and 
posiiions were eagerly sought. Today, in contrast, 
priniarj school teachers are often a beleaguered and 
dispirited force, their status much eroded and their 
working conditions poor. 

The lifting of teachers' morale is a great challenge, 
since most countries cannot afford additional mone- 
tary incentives. But not all measures to regenerate 
teachers* professional pride and enthusiasm n^ed be 
Lostly. Increased proMsion of instructional materials 
and better support and supervisory services from 
inspectorates and ministries will help improve work- 
ing conditions, particularly for the many teachers 
who must work in the relative isolation of rural 
areas. 
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Instructional Mataids 

There is strong evidence that increasing the provision 
of instructional materials, especially textbooks, is the 
most cost-effective way of raising the quality of 
primary education. The scarcity of learning materials 
in the classroom is the most serious impediment to 
educational effectiveness in Africa. It is certainly here 
that the gap in educational provision between this 
region and the rest of the world has grown widest. 

Given that many primary school teachers in Airica 
have less formal education and teacher training than 
IS usually the case in more developed regions of the 
world, the use of teachers' guides and other materials 
designed to assist teachers in the organization of 
classroom activities could prove especially cost-effec- 
tive. The advantage of such materials is that they 
supplement the teacher's own knowledge and pro- 
mote the proper sequencing of learning activities in 
the classroom. 

The availability of all such instructional materials 
has declined in recent years as increased fiscal strin- 
gency has led to severe cuts in nonsalary expendi- 
tures. The problem of the scarcity of appropriate 
teaching materials, however, goes well beyond the 
availability of funds. Most African countries have yet 
to develop a national capacity for the development 
of low-cost teaching materials that are pedagogically 
sound and re.evant to the national curriculum. 

An objective common to all African countries 
should be to develop national skills for adapting and 
editing written materials. For most countries, in 
addition, an increased capacity to write and publish 
classroom materials is a feasible short-term objective. 
Printing, however, need not necessarily be done lo- 
cally, since small countries with limited educational 
markets are particularly costly to serve with local 
presses. The economies of scale that can be achieved 
through a combination of sophisticated (and very 
expensive) high-speed multicolor presses and rela- 
tively inexpensive but highly skilled labor make it 
more economical for most African countries — and 
for many American and European publishing houses 
as well — to print textbooks for mass circulation 
abroad. In those African countries in which the local 
printing industry is reasonably developed and ef- 
ficient, the awarding of contracts for paper procure- 
ment and textbook printing through international 
competitive bidding will ensure that the prices paid 
do not exceed the lowest prices obtainable elsewhere 
by more than the normal margin of domestic prefer- 
ence accorded to goods and services of national 
origin. Cooperation among groups of small African 
countries affords the possibility of economies of scale 
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in printing, as well as the possibility of producing 
materids in local languages that cur ?:cross national 
borders. 

Once on hand, instructional materials need to be 
stored adequately and distributed to schools in a 
timely manner, and teachers need to be trained in 
their use. All this requires organization and planning 
and, above ail, funds for transport, an item in short 
supply. 

Exercise books and pencils are basic to the learning 
of literacy and numeracy skills. To recover costs, 
some countries have transferred to parents the costs 
of these basic supplies. An advantage of this ap- 
proach is that it safeguards the provision of these 
relatively inexpensive bur pedagogically crucial in- 
puts during periods of financial stringency. 

Apart from tangible instructional materials, radio 
broadcasts to the classroom have proved to be effec- 
tive in some countries (for example, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
and Tanzania). In primary education the use of radio 
is usually an added cost. (In secondary and higher 
education radio can be used as a partial substitute for 
teachers; see chapter 5.) In return for a modest 
increase in unit costs, the use of radio in primary 
schools can yield significant gains in learning, espe- 
cially where highly skilled teachers are in short sup- 
ply. In Kenya, for example, an experiment to use 
radio to help teach English to primary school stu- 
dents in regions where English was not widely spo- 
ken showed substantial learning gains, according to 
a careful evaluation (box 4-2). Elsewhere in the world 
experience with the use of radio for teaching mathe- 
matics in primary schools haS been ver} favorable; 
the radio package (including workbooks) substituted 
for textbooks for little more than textbooks alone 
would have cost. 

Radio, when thoughtfully used, has an important 
potential for improving school quality, but there is 
no evidence that more costly technologies (such as 
television) have any advantage over radio. Indeed, 
t!ie cost and the complexity of implementing the once 
massive television system for primary education in 
Cote d'lvoire eventually led to its abandonment. 

Physical Facilities 

Dilapidated buildings, missing or broken desks and 
chairs, and a lack of good ventilation and sanitacion 
facilities are commonplace in African schools, espe- 
cially in rural areas. Not much is known about how 
construction standards, school upkeep, and the pres- 
ence and condition of other school facilities afft :t the 
quality of education as indicated by pupil achieve- 
ment. One effect of low-standard, poorly maintained 
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Box 4-2. Interactive Educational Radio in Kenya 

Interactive radio differs dramatically from traditional 
educational broadcasting in its reliance on student par- 
ticipation in, or int< action with, the program. Unlike 
the mstructional design of traditiona' educational radio, 
which encourages passivity as students listen to lecture- 
style instruction, the design of interactive programs 
makes creative use of radio. The Kenya Radio Language 
Arts Project (rlap), a good example of interactive radio, 
involved primary school children as active participants 
in a pedagogtcally sound dialogue for teaching the lan- 
guage curriculum. 

What might have looked like pandemonium in an 
RLAP classroom was actually a well-designed, tighdy 
controlled lesson called "Englisn in Action" that in- 
volved students actively in the learning process. The 
thirty-minute daily broadcasts, which were punctuated 
by music and little dramas, incorporated regular pauses 
for the children to respond and receive immediate rein- 
forcement for answers. Responses could be sung, spoken, 
written, or acted out. Typically children were given the 
chance to respond over one hundred times during each 
thirty-minute period. Careful evaluation of students* 
learning gains aftei the introduction o^ radio found 
highly significant increases. The cost of extending rlap 
to additional students is estimated to be considerably less 



than $1 per student per year. 

The effort to involve children in a conversation with 
the radio demands precise timing and careful observa- 
tion of how children respond to radio prompts, rlap 
designers achieved this precision through trials, observa- 
tions, repeated pretesting, and classroom monitoring. 
Teachers tended to be supportive of the interactive radio 
experiment; they saw the program as a way to supple- 
ment their work, not as a way to replace them in the 
classroom. With assistance from teachers* guides, they 
worked along with the radio programs, calling on indi- 
vidual children as cued by the radio, overseeing written 
responses, and providing closer overall supervision than 
would be possible without interactive radio. 

Kenya's rlap drew on the successful experience with 
Radio Math in Nicaragua. That program's ase of inter- 
active learning produced consistendy superior results 
among children in radio mathematics classes compared 
with children in conventional classes. 

Experience has shown that interactive radio can be 
used effectively by untrained classroom monitors as well 
as trained te,ichers, with little training or special support. 
Furthermore, once radio lessons ate developed, the an- 
nual per pupil cost is modest, since few supplementary 
learning materials are required. 



facilities may bz to discourage pupil attendance. For 
those who attend, little can be learned, surely, on a 
rainy day under a leaky roof or with no roof at all. 

The current budgetary crisis has aggravated the 
problems of inadequate plant maintenance and miss- 
ing or broken furniture because in most African 
countries the responsibility for maintenance rests 
with the central government. The general trend to- 
ward greater local financing of the capital costs of 
education, if extended to include capital mainte- 
nance, might alleviate th,.se problems somewhat, and 
the use of more local materials for school buildings 
and classroom furniture may make it possible to 
reduce their costs. Whether the central government 
or a local authority is responsiole, the failure to 
maintain physical facilities not only curtails learning 
but can also increase overall costs because it can lead 
to premature replacement of the facilities. 

The Language of Instruction 

The diversity of linguistic backgrounds in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa greatly complicates teaching. Linguists 
identify over 1,250 languages in use today in the 
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region, and only nine of these are spoken as a first or 
second language by as many as 10 million people. 
The African educator's response to this challenge has 
reflected in part colonial precedents and in part a 
healthy pragmatism. Although literacy in one or 
more African languages is an explicit goal of the 
education system in some countries and not in others, 
the combination of the colonial heritage and the 
relative absence of published materials in these ver- 
naculars has led most African countries to adopt the 
language of the former colonial government (the 
metropolitan language) as the national language and 
to introduce it as the medium of instruction at some 
level in the formal education system. 

Differences in school language policy have to do 
with when and how fast the transition to the national 
language takes place. The colonial powers in Africa 
pursued different policies with respect to media of 
instruction in schools, and African nations have often 
kept these traditions after independence. As shown 
in table 4-1, eleven oi fifteen former French colonies 
and all three former Portuguese colonies officially 
begin instruction in the national language from the 
first day of primary school. In contrast, thirteen of 
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Table 4-1. Language of Instruction in the First Year of Primary School, by Former Colonial Status 

(number of countries) 





Metropotttan 


One or more 


Former colomal status 


language only 


African languages 


Belgian 


1 


2 


British 


2 


13 


French 


11 


4 


Portugese 


3 


0 



Source Appendix lablc B-2. 



fifteen former British colonies begin instruction in 
one or more African languages and teach English at 
first as a subject; only later is English introduced as 
the medium of instruction. 

Although the decision to use or not to use an 
African language for instructional purposes often 
echoes the colonial past, the feasible choices also 
depend on the number of speakers of the language in 
the nation. An examination of current school lan- 
guage policies among African countries suggests con- 
vincingly that the size factor has influenced policy- 
makers. In twenty-one countries that utilize one or 
more African languages for instructing beginning 
primary pupils, the most widely spoken African lan- 
guage is the first or second language of more than 5 
million people in the med! n case. In sixteen coun- 
tries in which a European language is used as the 
medium of instruction, the number of speakers of the 
most widely spoken language is only about 2.5 mil- 
lion. (These figures are derived from appendix table 
B-2.) 

The policy regarding the language of instruction — 
whether and when to use the national language or an 
African language — must be devised by African gov- 
ernments themselves on the basis of political as well 
as economic imperatives. For most African countries 
a central objective of primary education is that pupils 
emerge orally fluent and literate in the national 
language. Fluency in the national language may help 
to promote political stability and build national unity 
as well as serve economic purposes. 

On purely pedagogical grounds, however, the ben- 
efits of using the mother language for instruction in 
the initial years of primary school now seem to be 
established even when literacy in the national lan- 
guage is the ultimate objective. Current research 
suggests that (a) the acquisition both of oral fluency 
and of literacy in a second language i*- most success- 
ful when there is a strong foundation in the first 
language; (b) conversational skills in a second lan- 
guage are learned earlier than is the ability to use the 
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language for academic learning; and (c) academic 
skills learned in school transfer readily from one 
language to the other, so that skills taught in the first 
language in transitional programs do not have to be 
relearned in the second language. 

In light of the above, most linguists agree that even 
where instruction is ultimately to be given in a 
language other than the child's mother tongue, the 
most effective policy educationally is one of initial 
instruction using the mother language, followed by a 
gradual transition to the national language as me- 
dium. Jdcaliy, study of the first language, as a subject 
at least, will continue after the transition is complete. 
The pedagogical advantage of this approach is more 
pronounced during a transition period in which the 
teachers themselves are not particularly fluent in the 
national language — a situation that is fairly typical 
in many African primary schools today. 

The effectiveness of this kind of bilingual educa- 
tion policy in relation to the costs involved depends 
both on the size of the population group being 
educated and on the degree of linguistic heterogene- 
ity within individual classrooms. In Uganda, for 
example, perhaps an unusual case, 47 percent of 
p'*' lary school c! ^^rooms contain students who 
speak four or more different mother tongues; in this 
i>pc of environment instruction in English from the 
outset may be the only feasible approach. Experience 
from the Rivers State of Nigeria demonstrates, how- 
^ver» that it is possible to prepare textbooks in the 
mother tongue of many small language groups, if 
that policy is chosen. Country-specific circumstances 
will be decisive. 

In many countries the principal problem will not 
be providing initial literacy in the African language 
but, rather, effectively introducing a national lan- 
guage that many of today's primary teachers speak 
and read only poorly, if at all. Good materials are 
irr.portant for rectifying this, as are teacher training 
and selection. The use of radio also has a particular 
comparative advantage in language teaching; the 



success of the Radio Language Arts Program in 
in'roducmg English in.o rural Kenyan primary 
schools (box 4-2, abo.e) shows the potential of radio. 

Nutridon and Healdi: Ensuring Teachable Pupils 

The recent drought in much of Africa and its imme- 
diate impact on nutritional status and human survival 
rates received widespread, if belated, international 
attention. But the drought was a more or less tempo- 
rary problem. Unfortunately, sericvs nutritional dep- 
rivation predates the recent crisis and is prevalent in 
many parts of Africa even when harvests are normal. 
Childhood malnutrition and the concomitant debili- 
tating diseises are certain to continue well into the 
foreseeable future as perennial problems. 

The incidence of malnutrition and disease is espe- 
cially high among preschool children. By the time 
such deprived children reach school age, a large 
proportion are physically stunted (below normal in 
height), a condition frequently accompanied by im- 
paired mental ability. Many of those who are mal- 
nourished and sick will never attend school. Those 
aHo do enroll tend to be listless from hu'iger and 
awakened from their frequent bouts with diarrhea 
and fever; their attendance and academic achieve- 
ment obvtuusly suffer. The high benefits predicted to 
accrue from investment in education are never real- 
ized in the case of these sick and malnourished 
children. 

To the extent that health problems continue and 
imbalances between food supply and population 
persist (or worsen), it will be essential to ascertain 
what remedies there are for children and what the 
consequences of failing to adopt those remedies will 
be, for the education system and for society in 
general. There is potential for high returns in pro- 
grams for family planning and primary health care 
(including prenatal care), nutrition education for 
mothers, preschool education for children, and in- 
scliool feeding of children. Because they do not fall 
neatly within any one ministry's responsibility but 
overlap ministerial resf">nsibilities, programs that 
address the complex of problems linking health, 
nutrition, and intellectual development, especially as 
they affect those not in school, tend to fall between 
the bureaucratic cracks. Governments may wish to 
consider giving more attention to preschool child 
development, especially to nutrition and primary 
health care, so as to identify approaches that arc 
effective and feasible within particular national con- 
texts. 

School feeding programs that target those at great- 
est nutritional risk Lould, under some Lircumstances, 



provide the most effective means for improving a 
child's ability to iearn. The food required for such 
programs is often available k kind from external 
sources such as the World Food Pr jiramme, 

Sutvmary 

This review of measures for improving the quality of 
primary schools has yielded onl> a limited number of 
attractive options. There are two pr-ncipal conclu- 
sions, 

• The safest investment in educational quality in 
most countries is to secure adequate books and 
supplies. These are effective in raising test scores 
and, almost invariably, have suffered from under- 
investment in relation to investments in teachers. 
This IS also an area in which exterr.al aid has a 
comparative advantage. Other areas that appear to 
have potential include school feeding and health 
programs, the intensive use ot radio ("interactive 
radio"), in-service education of teavhers in subject 
matter skills, and strengthened inspection and su- 
pervision systems. 

• 1 he following kinds of inve:>tment are fiot likely to 
have any noticeable effect oii primary school qual- 
ity despite their potentially high cost: reducing 
class size, providing primary teachers with more 
than a general secon Jary education, providing 
teachers with more than minimal exposure to 
pedagogical theory, procuring high-qi.ality build- 
ings and furniture, and introducing classroo ele- 
^^ision or computers. 

Although these conclusions may pertain to devel- 
oping countries in general, they are particularly valid 
t Jay for the countries of Sub-Saharan Africa, In- 
deed, the current severe shortage of teaching mater- 
ials in African primary scl ools — in African schools 
at all levels, for that matter — gives particular force 
to the conclusion dealing with textbooks and mater- 
ials. In terms of rectifiable inefficiency, the relative 
imbalance of inputs to the detriment of critical Icarn- 
mg materials stands out as a pervasive problem. This 
leads to recommendation 2. 



Recommendation 2 

A prerCijuisitc fur both ijUiility wiprui ctfunt aud 
systeffi expiifUiofi *\ Af rial ft cdncatHm n tijc Assured 
iit'iiiliibility of notisaLiry reciaretit niputs. hi toini- 
trii's ifi whiLh rctefit [i^luI tonstriiints iind persistent 
pressures to expand enrollments have combined to 
distort the balance between salary and nonsalary 
expenditures, goi ernmetits should take steps to re- 
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store an efficient mi: ^f inputs into the educational 
production process. The provision of a minirnum 
package of textbooks and instructional materials is 
usually the most pressing need in this respect, and 
this is critically important if productive use is to be 
made of the other (much more costly) recurrent 
inputs into education, namely, teachers' and stu- 
dents* time. The problem of inadequate supplies of 
books and materials exists at all levels of education, 
but it is particularly acute (and relatively inexpensive 
to rectify) at the primary level, where an annual 
expenditure of about $5 per pupil should meet min- 
imum requirements. Similarly, with regard to physi- 
cal plant and equipment in African educational insti- 
tutions, the balance between development outlays 
and maintenance expenditure should, in most coun- 
tries, be adjusted to give relatively more weight to the 
latter to ensure that full benefit is derived from 
exisUng facilities. 



The Containment of Unit Costs 

The preceding section reviewed options for improve- 
ments in qur lity and argued that a minimum package 
of textbooks and teaching materials is a prerequisite 
both for improvement of quaHty and for further 
expansion of enrollment. To help finance this mini- 
mum package, it is essential to identify all possible 
ways of containing unit costs. 

To demonstrate the importance of containing unit 
costs, it is worth recalling the enrollment disparities 
noted at the beginning of this chapter and the k:^ct, 
noted chapter 2, that in nineteen of the thirty-nine 
countries dealt with in this book primary enrollment 
ratios have actually declined since 1980. In at least 
four of these countries not only enrollment ratios but 
also the absolute numbers of enrollees have declined. 

To address these problems, this section reviews the 
pos:ibilities for reducing unit costs, stressing those 
measures that preserve quality. The concluding sec- 
tion turns to a discussion of the scope for mobilizing 
additional resources for primary education. 

Teachers' Salaries 

The salary bill for teachers typically accounts for 
between 85 and 95 percent '-f the recurrent budget 
for primary education in an African country. Any 
discussion of strategies for cost savings must include 
an examination of the scope for reducing what the 
average teacher gets paid. 

The severe scarcity of teachers over much of the 
past three decades, the hitherto attractive alternative 



employment opportunities for persons with the edu- 
cational qualifications of teachers, and the heavy 
political and economic power of the teachers' labor 
organizations all tend to contribute to high salaries 
for teachers in relation to average earnings m Africa, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that international com- 
pariGons of primary teachers' salaries in relation to 
per capita incomes revtal that primary school teach- 
ers in Africa, especially in the Francophone countries, 
earn relatively more than their counterparts in other 
regions. 

In the late 1970s the average primary teacher's 
salary as a multiple of per capita income was 2,5 m 
the OECD countries, 2.4 in Latin America, and 2.6 in 
Asia. About 1983, for twenty-two African countries 
for which information was available, the average 
primary teacher's salary was 5.6 times GNP per capita 
in the median case (appendix table A-23). For the ten 
Francophone countries the figure was 8.8 times GNP 
per capita, and in one, Mauritania, it was a remark- 
able 15 times. For the twelve Anglophone countries, 
by contrast, the average teacher's salary was only 3.6 
times GNP per capita; in Uganda the two were prac- 
tically on a par. Couching the comparisons in terms 
of a technically more appropriate (although not read- 
ily available) indicator, such as the average teacher's 
salary as a multiple of nonagricultural GDP per capita 
or chc average wage in the modern sector, might 
attenuate the overall differences and reorder the 
ranking of individual countries, but it would not alter 
the general conclusion that teachers are expensive in 
the skill-short African context. 

This is not to say tijat teachers are necessarily 
"overpaid" — that is, compensated more than is neces- 
sary to keep them in teaching, given the employment 
opportunities open to them elsewhere in the economy. 
There are reports of serious teacher shortages and 
absenteeism, especially in remote rural primary 
schools, and of teachers leaving the profession, partic- 
ularly frotii secondary schools and universities, to take 
up more remunerative opportunities in other sectors 
of the economy. At the same time, in most African 
countries many adequately educated young people are 
actively seeking employment, and they provide a pool 
of talent that (with appropriate hirmg and in-service 
training policies) might welcome reasonable down- 
ward adjustments in teachers' salaries if this policy 
opened up employment possibilities. Despite the prob- 
lem of low teacher morale and the political difficulties 
involved in cutting nominal salaries, .here may be 
some scope for lowering the overall structure of hour- 
ly earnings for primary teachers. 

Even in labor markets in which the salary of a 
teacher trained to a given level cannot be redutet^ it 
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is possible and perhaps desirable to recruit teachers 
who are less well trained and hence less costly, as has 
been done in Burkina Faso (see box 4-3). Data for six 
Francophone countries show that the difference in 
the starting salaries of teachers with two and with 
four years of preservice training (following comple- 
tion of junior secondary education) is 40 percent at 
the median. In view of the modest effects on educa- 
tional quahty (as measured by pupil achievement) of 
the duration of professional pedagogical training for 
teachers, recruitment of the more trained group of 
teachers is not likely to be cost-effective in these 
countries. Indeed, the average cost per teacher could 
be reduced by using as primary teachers essentially 
untrained but educated young people, ^These might 
be A-level or baccalaureate graduates who teach 
before (or instead of) entering the university, or 
university graduates who are fulfilling a national 
service obligation. This option, particularly if it were 
combined with intensive short-course pedagogical 



training, would probably not involve any sacrifice of 
quality. 

Finally, a country could reduce the average rate at 
which teachers move from step to step on the salary 
scale. At present in most countries salary increments 
are more or less automatically given every two years 
or so. As an alternative, a new norm of four or five 
years between promotions might be established. This 
time could be reduced by two or even three years for 
primary teachers willing to teach in rural areas, for 
postprimary teachers in subjects that are difficult to 
cover (such as the sciences), or for teachers with 
outstanding attendance records. In general, a strong 
case can be made in theory for the rationalization of 
salary structures — for rewarding with higher pay 
those characteristics of teachers that are in short 
supply instead of rigidly linking salary progression to 
age, seniority, and er.try qualifications. Certainly a 
start in the right direction could be made simply by 
associating a below-norm time-in-step with rural 



Box 4-3. Reducing Teacher Costs in Burkina Faso 

Efforts to expand the provision of primary education in 
Burkina Faso through the reducnon of unit costs have 
been hampered by the relatively high cost of teachers. 
Although primary teachers' salaries are modest by inter- 
national standards, they are high in comparison with the 
country's income level — more than 10 times GNP per 
capita, as against 2.4 times in Latin America and 2.6 in 
Asia, In light of the fact that 98 percent of the primary 
education budget goes for teachers' salaries, any attempt 
to reduce the costs to the subsector had to address this 
central issue. 

The primary teacher work force consists mainly of two 
categories: mstttuteurs-ad joints (level B2 in the civil 
service salary scale), recr nted from graduates of the 
lower secondary schools and trained for two years, and 
tnstttuteurs (level Bl), recruited from graduates of the 
upper secondary schools or through promotion by ex- 
amination from the mstttuteur-adjomt level. Liberal 
standards for promotion from the B2 to the Bl level 
added to the budgetary pressure by driving up teachers' 
salaries at a fast pace. 

Efforts to reduce teacher costs by increa. ing the pupil- 
teacher ratio were not attempted, since at 65 ro 1 the 
national average was already quite high. Instead, Bur- 
kina Faso is lowering unit co.ts by restructuring the 
primary teacher corps and improving internal efficiency 
through better-focused teacher turning. It has been de- 
monstrated that by reclassifying newly recruited 
instttuteurs-adjoints from level B2 to Cl and reducing 



training for this group from two years to one, unit costs 
can be brought down significandy. Implementation of 
these policy changes, combined with a revision of current 
fellowship and subsidy policies, would produce resource 
shifts in favor cf expansion of primary education. The 
country could thereby attain its unofficial enrollment 
target of 60 percent by 2000 while simultaneously real- 
izing improvements in quality through an increase in 
teaching materials. If no policy changes were implement- 
ed, the gross enrollment rate would rise only in propor- 
tion to overall budgetary growth, falling far short of the 
60 percent target. 

The new insWuteurs-adjoints^ who will make up the 
standard teacher category in primary education, will 
receive training at the Nanonal Primary Teachers Col- 
lege in Loumbila, The course consists of pedagogical 
trainip" (' percent), general .subjects (40 percent), and 
complementary courses such as agriculture and physical 
education (20 percent). These teachers arc to receive field 
assistance through the provision of textbooks and teach- 
ing materials, regiil^t pedagogical support, and a gradual 
decrease in class size. 

In addition, the examination for promotion of pri- 
mary teachers is being upgraded through the inclusion of 
general subjects to introduce a measure of selectivity into 
the process. This is expected to raise promotion require- 
ments, thus slowing the overall rate of promotion and 
leading to a gradual reduction in the average teacher's 
salary. 
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service or with the successful completion of m-scrvicc 
training programs. 

More Intensive use of Teachers 

The sa'ary bill required to sustain a given enrollment 
is defined by the average salary per teacher and by 
the average ratio of pupils to teachers. Given the 
difficulties involved in reducing teachers* salaries, 
the more intensive use of teachers appears to offer 
greater scope for reducmg salary costs per pupil. As 
shown in appendix table C-5, the pupiNteacher ratio 
differs considerably among African nations. Of the 
thirty-eight countries for which 1983 data are avail- 
able, eighteen had ratios of 37 or below, and seven 
of these had ratios below 32. In these eighteen cases 
at least, it should be possible to increase the number 
of pupils without increasing commensurately the 
number of teachers. The extent to which this can be 
done will, of course, be greater, the greater is the 
population density in a particular country. 

Even a modest increase in the pupil-teacher ratio 
can lead to dramatic savings. For example, in a 
system in which the ratio is currently 35 to 1, a 20 
percent increase would make the ratio 42 to i If there 
are 1.4 million primary-level students in the system 
(an average size system for the region), same 
number of teachers (40,000) could accomniodatv' an 
additional 280,000 students under the new ratio. 
Where teachers* salaries now account for 90 percent 
of the recurrent primary education budget, if the 
pupil-teacher ratio were not increased but were kept 
at 35 tr 1, adding the same 280,000 students to 
enrollments would add a full 18 percent to the 
budget. This difference is not trivial when one is 
talking about an annual primary education budget in 
the tens or hundreds of millions of dollar^. 

There are three ways to increase the pupil -teacher 
ratio: (a) increase the average teaching load of teach- 
ers — that is, the number of classes r.iught per school 
year; (b) reduce the average attendance load of pupils— 
the number of classes attended per school year, and (c) 
increase the average class size" — the numhjr of pupils in 
a class. (Theoretically, a fourth way to reduce the pupil- 
teacher ratio is to reduce the number of teachers in each 
class. It is assumed, however, that each primary school 
class already has only one teacher.) 

Teaching loads can be increased b> increasing the 
number of classes taught per week or b> increasing 
the number of weeks in the school year. The latter 
measure offers particular promise in a number of 
African countries in which the school year is now 
quite short. OT course, for these measures to increase 
the pupil-teacher ratio, the number . f classroom 



hours must be extended only for teachers and not for 
pupils. This implies some system of double shifts 
(that is, splitting the school day, week, or year), with 
each of the two sessions catering to half of the total 
number of pupils enrolled. Such measures may be 
impossible to implement w»'.hout compensating 
teachers financially, which tends to defeat the origi- 
nal purpose, but they can still reduce average per 
pupil cost if the increase in the pupil-teacher ratio is 
greater than the increase in teachers* salaries and if 
the heavier teaching load does not seriously under- 
mine the average teacher*s effectiveness in the class- 
room. The assumption used here is that in many 
instances teachers will be willing to accept a reduc- 
tion in hourly earnings if they have an opportunity 
to increase their annual earnings by teaching more 
hours per year. In the interest of reducing unit costs 
and extending enrollments, Senegal recently decided 
to implement double shifts (see box 4-4). 

In addition to raising teaching loads, countries 
should make every effort to enforce whatever teaching 
loads are officially on the books. Absenteeism is wide- 
spread in many countries. Enforcement of discipline 
with respect to duties is essential for efficiency; it may 
entail replacing slack teachers with currently unem- 
ployed graduates. In addition, countries should minim- 
ize the extent to which those trained and paid as 
teachers are assigned to other, extraneous duties. Many 
teacheis perform office and supervisory tasks that could 
probably be performed less expensively and at least as 
satisfactorily by somebody trained for such work. 

Reducing the average attendance load of pupils, 
either by decreasing the number of classes attended 
per week or by reducing (for pupils) the number of 
weeks in the school year, is the second principal 
strategy for increasing the pupil-teacher ratio and 
thereby reducing salary costs per pupil. The savings 
generated by such measures must be weighed against 
any loss in the average achievement of pupils. For 
some countries present financial constraints may 
necessitate that the tradeoffs be at least considered. 
In particular, countries m which all primary grades 
now have instruction for the same number of hours 
per week might consider reducing the length of the 
school day for, say, the first three ^^rades to permit a 
secjnd shift. The most vocal opposition to a shorter 
school day is likely to come from parents employed 
in the urban wage sector, who may have to make 
alternative after-schoo! or before-school child-care 
arrangements. Parents in rural areas may welcome a 
shorter school day, which would reduce the oppor- 
tunity cost of children*s school attendance. 

The third way of increasing the pupil-teacher ratio 
is to increase the average class size. Even m countries 
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Box 4-4. Reducing per Pupil Costs through Double Shifts in Senegal 



The gross primary enrollment ratio in Senegal was 
expected to fall from around 50 percent in 1986 to 
below 40 percent in 2000 owing to increases in the 
primary school population and growing pressures to 
contain public expenditure on education. In an qffort to 
prevent this dechne, the government of Senegal is plan- 
ning to introduce measures that would lower the unit 
costs of primary education and increase the share of 
primary education in the education budget. 

Senegal ranks first imong low-income African econ- 
omies in the average cost of primary education, which 
was $101 per student in 1983 (appendix table A-17). 
Teachers* salaries, which are between seven and nine 
times GDP per capita, account for much of the problem. 
Another factor is that student-teacher ratios are signifi- 
cantly lower in rural areas than in urban areas. Unit 
costs vary by as much as 110 percent in some cases. The 
use of teachers in administrative positions also contri- 
butes to the high unit costs. 

One way to lower unit costs, increase enrollments, 
and reduce the amount of overcrowding in urban 
schools (which, it is believed, has contributed to declin- 
ing pass rates in the primary completion examination 
since the late 1960s) would be to introduce a system of 
double shifts. Under this scheme a teacher who taught 
two shifts would receive 25 percent of his or her base 
salary as extra pay. In the double shift schools, class- 
room hours for students would be reduced from 28 
hours a week to about 20; as partial compensation, the 
school year would be extended by 30 days and teachers 
would be given special training on how to utilize 
classroom hours more efficiently. If the double shift 



system were implemented in about 20 percent of the 
overcrowded classrooms and if it were initiated at grade 
1 in the first year and extended to grades 2, 3, and 4 
over a four-year period, the number of student places 
would increase b> approximately 33,000 (6 percent of 
current enrollment) by 2000. 

To have an even more pronounced impact on enroll- 
ments, double shifts could be implemented as part of a 
broader policy package for reducing unit costs. Other 
cost-saving elemenis that Senegal plans to introduce 
include ncreasing the proportion of tnstituteurs- 
ad/omts (who have less training and are therefore paid 
less than institutturs) ^ redeploying 400 teachers from 
administrative positions to classroom teaching, and 
mixing two or more grades in underutilized rural class- 
rooms (muitigrade teaching). 

In addition, Senegal plans to reduce the growth of 
expenditures for secondary education, higher educa- 
tion, and administration, reduce public funding for 
education fellowships, and limit the budget for campus 
services at the University of Dakar. These policies 
would yield substantial annual budgetary savings that 
could be reallocated to primary education. 

If all of these policy measures, including double 
shifts, were implemented as a package, and if recent 
rates of real growth in the education and government 
budgets continue, an estimated 877,000 children could 
be enrolled in primary education in 2000, compared 
with 667,000 children if no new policies were intro- 
duced. This would mean a slight increase in the enroll- 
ment ratio between 1986 and 2000 rather than the 
precipitous decline that was projected. 



in which the average class size appears "about right" 
(in the 35^5 pupil range), the average usually masks 
large differences between urban and rural areas. In 
urban areas classes of 50, 60, and even 75 pupils 
are not uncommon. In such settings smaller class 
es should probably be the objective. This can be 
achieved by double shifts, with pupils attending 
school only half of each day or every other day. 

In rural areas the problem is usually not over- 
crowding but the reverse — classes that are uneco- 
nomically small. In these areas special efforts should 
be made to increase class size. Several approaches 
should be considered. The first is careful planning of 
the location of any new schools. A second approach, 
which to be successful would probably require spe- 
cial materials and training for teachers, is muitigrade 
teaching. A third approach, which is more controver- 
sial but easier to implement, is to admit pupils only 
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in alternate years, as is done now in rural areas of 
Mall. That is, the birth dates of children entering the 
first grade in a particular community in a particular 
year would span two years instead of one, and in any 
given year only three years of a six-year primary cycle 
would be taught (that is, in year 1 new students 
would be admitted and grades 1, 3, and 5 would be 
taught; in year 2 no students would be admitted to 
first grade and grades 2, 4, and 6 would be taught). 

Reductions in Repetition and Dropout 

Even where the cost per pupil-year is reasonable 
owing to the cost-efficient utilization of teachers, the 
cost per completer of the primary cycle is everywhere 
higher than need be because many pupils repeat 
grades and others drop out before they complete the 
cycle. For Sub-Saharan Africa as a whole, repeaters 
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account for 16 percent of primary enrollments (23 
percent in Francophone and 8 percent in Anglophone 
countries), and because of dropout only 61 percent 
of those who enter the first grade reach the final grade 
of primary education (these are median values; see 
appendix table A-12). As a result, it is estimated that 
the cost of each completer in the median country of 
Africa is 50 percent higher than if there were no 
repetition and dropout. In general, the lower the 
income of the country, the worse is the situation. In 
ten out of twenty-four low-income economies (coun- 
tries in which GNP per capita was below $400 in 
1984), the cost per completer is more than double 
what it would be without repetition and dropout. 
Although it is useful to note these high costs per 
completer, it is essential to bear in mind that even 
quantitative measures of educational output have a 
qualitative dimension: the number of repeaters (and, 
to some extent, the number of dropouts) can change 
with promotion standards. Ultimately, the efficiency 
of these and other policies can be assessed only in 
terms of their impact on learning gains. 

Dropout occurs for a variety of reasons, the rela- 
tive importance of which varies among countries and 
individuals. Students may drop out because they fail 
a grade or have for other reasons become discour- 
aged about their chances for success, because the 
opportunity costs of continuation hav»? become too 
high, or simply because of lack of opportunity to 
continue in systems in which many schools offer only 
some primary grades. Although some benefits un- 
doubtedly accrue to pupils who drop out before 
completion, it can be assumed that these benefits are 
small if dropout occurs before the attainment of basic 
literacy and numeracy at about the fourth grade. 
Beyond that, there is little evidence of any inefficiency 
associated with dropping out before the completion 
of a cycle. 

The extent to which repetition should be regarded 
as waste is a controversial point. The proponents of 
repetition claim that it is useful in that it remedies 
inadequate achievement and helps pupils who are 
emotionally and intellectually immature when they 
enter school. Critics of repetition claim that achieve- 
ment depends principally on nonschool factors, that 
valid tests cannot be developed to separate failures 
from those who are promoted, that repetition does 
not improve the achievement of slow learners, and 
that repetition, by calling attention to the repeaters' 
poor performance, hurts their self-image and their 
prospects for futuro success. Most important in the 
developing-country context, repetition extends the 
duration of study and hence raises the cost per year 
of school finally completed. Critics of repetition 
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propose that pupils be promoted automatically from 
one grade to the next. The proponents of repetition 
oppose this policy on the grounds that it lowers 
academic standards, destroys pupils' incentive to 
learn and teachers' incentive to teach, and ceates 
pedagogical problems by increasing the ability range 
within the classroom. 

One reason that pupils repeat grades, especially 
toward the end of a cycle, is that tney believe this will 
improve their phances of passing the examinations 
for entry into the next level of education. According- 
ly, a useful strategy for reducing dropouts is to 
separate the primary school leaving examination 
from the secondary school entrance examination. 
Under this arrangement pupils take the school leav- 
ing examination at the conclusion of the cycle and, if 
they are successful, receive a diploma certifying that 
they have completed primary school. The secondary 
school entrance examination is taken independently- 
Individual students can try to improve their chances 
of success on the entrarxe examination through in- 
dependent study or private tuition, but not by pro- 
longing their time in a government primary school. 

Significant reductions in dropout and repetition 
rates could be achieved, but that would require 
sizable and costly improvements in the school and 
classroom factors that cause pupils to repeat or drop 
out. Thus, at least in the short term, the areas of 
repetition and dropout probably offer little opportu- 
nity tor cost savings. 

Appropriate Construction Standards 

There is potential in many African countries for the 
development and use of new school designs that meet 
minimum standards but are much cheaper than those 
typically used at present. The cost of facilities is now 
often a substantial fraction of the economic cost 
of providing primary education. Annualized capi- 
tal costs are in some cases the equivalent of 80 
percent of annual recurrent costs. Strategies to in- 
crease teacher utilization would be facilitated in the 
fu^'ure through the choice of appropriate construc- 
tiot designs. In addition, appropriate standards 
woui i emphasize the use of local materials, and this, 
in adc^ition to reducing building costs, would facili- 
tate the ongoing transfer of responsibility for primary 
school construction and maintenance from the cen- 
tral government to local coinmunities. 

In many cases greater reliance on local materials is 
also a way of improving the quality of construction. 
For example, in Niger the cost of a classroom made 
of concrete is five times that of one made of banco^ 
the most commonly used construction material in 



rural areas. Yet the latter is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than the former. 

Box 4-5 describes a project recently implemented 
in Senegal that demonstrates the feasibility of using 
low-cost school construction techniques on a large 
scale. 

Mobilizing Resources for Prim?»ry Education 

Although there are some policies by which countries 
can improve the efficiency of resource use in primary 
education, when all is said and done there is little 
likelihood of significantly reducing unit recurrent 
costs at this level, especially if countries also hope to 
improve the quality of education. There is more 
scope for reducing unit capital costs, but even So, it 
is unlikely that overall per capita costs can be re- 
duced much at the primary level. The principal 
reason for the low quality of primary education in 
Africa is the comparatively low use of resources per 
pupil. In 1983 the median per pupil public expendi- 
ture was under $50. By comparison, public spending 
per pupil was approximately 2.5 times this amount 



in East Asia and Latin America and over 30 times m 
the industrialized countries. Moreover, real per pupil 
expenditure declined nearly 30 percent in Africa 
between 1970 and 1983 (appendix table A-17). 

Thus further growth of primary education will 
inevitably require that additional resources be mo- 
bilized. Even with no quality improvements (and 
assuming also no improvements in efficiency), the 
amount of resources devoted to the primary level 
would need to increase by more than 3 percent 
annually just to keep pace with population growth. 
In principle, these additional resources can be made 
available either by reallocating resources within the 
education sector in favor of the primary level or by 
increasing the total allocation to the education sector. 
The latter could be achieved through an increase in 
public or private spending or through an increase in 
foreign aid for education. In the recent past only 
about 8 percent of foreign aid to the education sector 
in Africa went to the primary level. Although this is 
partially understandable in an aid environment that 
emphasizes discrete project investments, a more 
program-oriented pattern of aid flows would provide 



Box 4-5. Low-Cost School Construction in Francophone Africa 



The high cost of classroom construction in Senegal in 
past years has stemmed from reliance on expensive 
imported materials, designs, and techniques that arc 
inappropriate to the local setting, from inefficient pro- 
curement methods, and from the rapid deterioration of 
facilities because of insufficient maintenance. Despite 
efforts over the past fifteen years to bring construaion 
costs down, in 1985 the government was still facing 
initial investment costs of around $300 per student place 
A recent pilot project undertaken by the government has 
brought the cost per student place down to $155. 

Eighty-six primary school classrooms in the Kolda and 
Tambacounda areas were constructed under this project. 
A number of strategies were used to hold costs down. 
The tendering procedure made use of a bidding process 
organized as a competition among partnerships of archi- 
tects and contractors. The outcome was a replicabic, 
low-cost, low-maintenance construction technology that 
is labor-intensive and maximizes the use of local mater- 
ials. Fully 80 percent of total construction materials arc 
locally available. The foreign exchange component of 
this technology represents approximately 28 percent, 
compared with about 52 percent for clasfical construc- 
tion methods. 

" he project relies on a general contractor to provide 
transport, technical know-how, and skilled labor and to 
train local unskilled labor as masons and bricklayers. 



The additional income generated for the community 
from wage receipts, at the prevailing wage of $4 per day, 
is $1,800 per classroom constructed. Through the train- 
ing of unskilled labor on the job, local artisans and 
craftsmen will emerge and a new regional employment 
market will be developed. Furthermore, the design's high 
thermal mass will counteract the uncomfortable daytime 
temperatures common in Senegal and thus provide a 
better environment for learning. 

Similar projects arc currendy under way in Burkina 
Faso, Central African Republic, Mali, and Niger. The 
implementation of such pilot projects has given govern- 
ments experience in managing programs for the con- 
struction of small buildings on large numbers of widely 
scattered sites with the use of a new technology. At the 
same time, education financing studies have pointed out 
the difficulties that central governments are hkely to face 
when they assume full responsiblity for financing capital 
investment in the sector, particularly with respect to 
the construction of primary schools. Funds generated 
through local taxes are likely to be increasingly impor 
tantin this regard. Thus the task for central governments 
and their ministries of educanon will be to manage and 
monitor existing education facilities, provide incentives 
to regional authorities, ai.d ensure that minimum stan- 
dards arc met. 
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a more generous share to the primary level. Chapter 
9 deals with foreign aid for primary education; the 
remainder of this chapter discusses the mobilization 
of domestic resources. 

In many African countries a good case can be made 
for gradually increasing the proportion of public 
education budgets allocated to primary education. 
(An increase in the proportion of the public educa- 
tion budget allocated to the primary subsector does 
not mean that public expenditures on secondary and 
higher educc^tion must necessarily decline in absolute 
terms; they can remain the same or even go up while 
the share of primary education is going up, as long 
as the total public budget for education is growing. 
As is argued in chapter 6, however, most of the 
increase in total resources for higher education, 
which IS urgently required in most countries, will 
have to come not from growth of the pubhc budget 
but rather from increased private financial contribu- 
tions to the subsector.) An increase in the share of 
primary education in the budget is particularly defen- 
sible in countries with low primary enrollments, 
where the median share of education spending going 
to the primary subsector is only 34 percent (appendix 
table C-6), Here an adjustment in favor of primary 
education would be both profitable to the national 
economy and equitable, since the expansion of pri- 
mary education benefits less advantaged population 
groups disproportionately. As the data ii. table 4-2 
clearly suggest, inadequate relative allocations within 
the education sector may be an important reason for 
low enrollment levels. 

Although adjustment of shares may be desirable 
on grounds of efficiency and equity, politics could 
stand in the way. Obviously, if the share of primary 
education is to be increased, the share going to 
something else must be diminished. An economically 
attractive soiirct of pubhc funds would be the budget 



for living-expense subsidies to students at the tertiary 
level. The effect here could be significant. A study 
based on twelve African countries indicated that, on 
average, primary enroilmentr could increase by a 
remarkable 18 percent with the public funds saved if 
university students paid their own living expenses. 

Increased total public spending on education 
would have to be financed either through increased 
economic growth (maintaining constant the share of 
resources devoted to education) or by an increase in 
the share of education in the tc^al budget. As regards 
the former, the growth prospects for Sub-Saharan 
Africa for the foreseeable future are modest at best. 
In World Development Report 1986 the Worl'' Bank 
examined scenarios of average annual rates of GDP 
growth ranging from 3.2 percent ("low case") to 4.0 
percent ("high case") for the low-income African 
countries over the next ten years. If the low case is 
the more accurate projection, these countries may 
suffer another decade of falling real incomes per 
capita. Even in the high case, GDP growth will barely 
keep pace with the projected population increase. 
Thus over the next decade the additional resources 
required for doing more than simply maintaining 
present educational coverage and quality will not be 
derived from economic growth. 

In 1983 education received 15.3 percent of total 
public expenditure in the median African country 
(appendix table A-14). Whether this figure is high, 
low, or about right depends on one's assessment of 
the relative profitability of public spending in differ- 
ent areas. There are in any case marked differences 
between African countries in the priority given to 
education. Whereas one out of five countries allocat- 
ed more than 20 percent of public expenditure to 
education in 1983, one out of three countries allocat- 
ed less than 13 percent. Countries in the lower half 
of the distribution might wish to review whether 



Table 4-2. Primary Enrollment Ratios and the Share of Primary Education in the Education Budget 

(percc.tt) 







Median share of 




Medtatf gross 


primary education 




prtmary 


m recurrent 


Country groups 


enrollment ratio 


education budget 


Low primary enrollment 


37 


34 


Medium primary enrollment 


67 


45 


High primary enrollment 


106 


46 


Thirty-nine Sul>-Saharan African countries 


77 


43 



a. Low primar) cn.nllrr^ui. ^ross primary cnrollnKiu rauu of less than 50 percent (ten tountncs;, medium primary enrollment ^0-80 pcr*.cni 
(thirteen countries), high more than 80 percent (sixteen countries) 
Source: Appendix table C'6. 
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education is really getting its appropriate share of 
total expenditure or v.hether a higher budgetary 
priority for the sector might be warranted, as was 
recommended in chapter 2. 

Various strategies can be used to mobilize addi- 
tional resources for primary education by recovering 
the costs of education from the recipients of the 
service. Educational costs may be recovered through 
school fees or other monetary levies, or they may be 
repaid in kind — for example, in the form of free labor 
for school construction and maintenance. K" is esti- 
mated that private expenditures now cover about 6 
percent of costs in East Africa and 11 percent in West 
Africa. (These percentages are only about one-third 
as high at the university level.) 

A distinct trend in recent years, particularly in the 
Anglophone countries but elsewhere in the region as 
well, has been the shift of the main responsibility for 
the construction and maintenance of primary school 
classrooms from the central government to parents 
and local communities. Driven by the inadequacy 
of government funds to support the sizable capital 
budget for primary education, many African govern- 
ments have been willing to accept greater involve- 
ment by the recipients of educational services. This 
policy has enabled primary school development pro- 
grams to proceed at a more rapid pace than would 
have been possible otherwise, and it has tended to 
ensure that new schools are opened where the de- 
mand for primary education is the strongest. 

For items other than classroom construction and 
maintenance, private financing is less significant in 
African primary education. This is as it should be, 
since if fees are charged it is likely that the very 
poorest African children will be deprived of any 
education at all. Recent African experience suggests 
that parents are much less willing to pay for basic 
tuition than for institutional materials; where tuition 
fees have been imposed in public primary schools, 
some enrollment declines have been experienced. 
Very few countries anywhere else in the world charge 
for public primary education. 

As further justification for subsidization of pri- 



mary education costs, there is increasing evidence of 
large externalities that accrue to mvestment at this 
level. A recent study of education and production in 
Nepal showed that farm yields depend not only on 
the farmer's own educational attainment but also on 
the average educational attainment of the commu- 
nity in which the farmer lives. A recent evaluation of 
Bank-financed project-related training suggests that 
the effectiveness of such training is high in countries 
in which the adult literacy rate is greater than 50 
percent and much smaller in countries in which the 
rate is less than 50 percc^.t. 

Although charging primary pupils for instruction 
should generally be discouraged, there may be situa- 
tions in which the judicious use of modest fees might 
be used for the explicit purpose of increasing ac- 
countability in education. For example, a purchase 
fee or rental charge for textbooks and other materials 
that are crucial to high levels of pupil achievement 
would help to ensure that these inputs are not elimi- 
nated from the budget during times of fiscal austerity. 
Another efficiency-increasing mechanism vould be 
for parental groups to "top up" primary teachers' 
salaries in proportion to the time that teachers ac- 
tually spend in the classroom; this would be an 
incentive to redu^'e absenteeism. 

Private school enrollments account for about 6 
percent of total primary enrollments in the median 
African country. Private education plays a somewhat 
larger role in Anglophone Africa (22 percent of 
enrollmenib) than in Francophone Africa (3 percent). 
A "private school," however, is a school that is 
managed by nongovernment authorities; the financ- 
ing of private education can come from public as well 
as from private sources. Indeed, much private educa- 
tion in Africa is at least partially subsidized by the 
government. Hence data on enrollments give an 
exaggerated idea of the ex-, nt of private financing of 
primary education. Nonetheless, a greater degree 
of tolerance than many African governments have 
shown in the past for private alternatives to public 
education at the primary level would almost certainly 
facilitate expansion. 
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The Consolidation of 
Competence: Secondary 
Education and Training 



Secondary education, building on the foundation laid 
at the primary level, seeks to strengthen the general 
intellectual skills that are relevant to many occupa- 
tions and to subsequent education. Its goal is to 
prepare individuals for adult responsibility and for 
the world of work, where most job-specific skills will 
be learned. Quality improvement was identified in 
chapter 4 as the immediate objective for most African 
countries with respect to primary education. The 
quality of secondary education is also a great con- 
cern since, as m the case of primary education, the 
amounts of essential nonsalary recurrent inputs being 
provided are not adequate. For nearly all African 
countries m the years to come, however, the biggest 
challenge with respect to secondary education will be 
expansion — how to satisfy the burgeoning demand 
for a limited number of secondary school places. 

As recently as 1960 only two of the thirty-nine 
countries of Sub-Saharnn Africa enrolled more than 
6 percent of the relevant age group in secondary 
education. These two were Mauritius and Ghana, 
where the gross enrollment ratios were 22 percent 
and 19 percent, respectively. For the rest of the 
region, secondary education remained highly selec 
tivc. 

Today participation m secondary education varies 
greatly from country to country (see appendix table 
C-7), Of thirty-nine Sub-Saharan African countries, 
ten had gross secondary enrollment ratios that were 
considered low (less than 10 percent m 1983), sixteen 
had medium enrollment ratios (between 10 and 20 
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percent), and thirteen had high enrollment ratios that 
surpassed the 20 percent mark, an impressive accom- 
plishment in the light of historical precedent, (Vir- 
tually none of the now developed nations of Europe 
and North America had secondary enrollment ratios 
of more than 10 percent at the beginning of this 
century, anu lur the most part ratios of more than 20 
percent were achieved only after World War 11, ) 
Three of the high secondary enrollment countries — 
Congo, Mauritius, and Zaire — already have second- 
ary enrollment ratios of more than 50 percent. 

As would be expected, gross secondary enrollment 
ratios are related to per capita income. Nine of the 
thirteen high enrollment countries are classified by 
the World Bank as middle-income economies (econ- 
omies with a 1984 GNP per capita of S400 or more). 
Conversely, all ten low enrollment countries are low 
income (GNP per capita of less than $400). The 
eighteen Francophone countries are equally distribut- 
ed among the three secondary enrollment groups. 
The sixteen Anglophone countries are skewed to- 
ward the high end of the enrollment spectrum, seven 
of them are in the high enrollment group, six are in 
the medium category, and only three are low second- 
ary enrollment countries. 

Table 5-1 shows how the three country enrollment 
groups differ with respect to other important indica- 
tors. Those with higher enrollment ratios not only 
are richer, they also spend a larger proportion of 
national income on education. The greater emphasis 
on secondary education has come at the expense of 



Table 5-1. Median Enrollment Characteristics and Education Expenditure by Secondary Enrollment Group 

(Vercent) 



ExpenJitufe ott 
secondary 



Country group 


Cross 
scconduty 
enroUmenl 

ratio 


Public 
expenditure 
On education 
as percentage 
ofGNP 


education 
as percentage of 
fjuutii. Tecurreni 
expenditure on 

education 


Ratio of 
secondary to 

primary 
enrollments 


Progression 
rate frotn 
primary to 
secondary 


Females as 
percentage of 

secondary 
enrollments 


Low secondary enrollment 


5 


3.3 


30 


10 


16 


32 


Medium secondary enrollment 




4.0 


30 


21 


45 


33 


High secondary enrollment 


24 


5.3 


35 


23 


54 


39 


Thirty-nme Sub-Saharan 














African countries 


16 


3.9 


31 


20 


40 


33 



Note Low secondary enrollment gross pnmar> enrollment ratio of less than 10 percent (ten countries). Medium secondary cnroliment, 10-20 
percent (sixteen countries) High secondary enrollment, more than 20 percent (thirteen countries). 
Source. Appendix tabic C-7. 



primary education. Among the thirteen high second- 
ary enrollment countries the proportion of public 
expenditure on education that is allocated to second- 
ary education ranges from 16 percent to 56 percent, 
with a median of 35 percent, whereas among the ten 
low enrollment countries this figure ranges from 14 
to 40 percent, with a median of 30 percent. In the 
high enrollment group the ratio of secondary enroll- 
ments to primary enrollments ranges from 0.13 to 
0,57 (median 0.24), whereas at the low end the ratio 
ranges from 0.02 to 0.26 (median 0.10). The rate of 
progression from the last grade of primary school to 
the first grade of general secondary education \Vas 54 
percent for the median high secondary enrollment 
country, compared with only 16 percent fqr the 
median low secondary enrollment country. 

Even in countries in which secondary participation 
rates are below the Africa-wide average, the growth 
of the secondary education subsector in recent years 
has often been robust. Of the three main education 
levels, the secondary level appears to have been the 
least affected by the recent economic depression. The 
rate of growth of secondary places, which had been 
12.4 percent between 1960 and 1980, fell to only 10.9 
percent after 1980, about a 12 percent decline in the 
growth rate. The growth rates of postsecondary and 
primary enrollments fell much more precipitously — 
by 39 percent and 59 percent, respectively (appendix 
tables A-1 to A-4). Reflecting this shift in favor of 
enrollments at the secondary level, public expendi- 
tures on secondary education increased in relation to 
expenditures on primary and tertiary education in a 
majority of African countries between 1980 and 1983 
(appendix table A-16). 



Political pressures have contributed to this reallo- 
cation. The earlier rapid expansion of primary edu- 
cation in African countries resulted in an ever larger 
pool of primary school leavers, many of whom could 
no longer find the jobs in the modern wage sector 
that they had come to expect. The heightened scram- 
ble to fill the limited number of secondary school 
places generated politic?! pressures for expansion. 
Generous public subsidies further fueled the demand 
for secondary school places. 

The case for the expansion of secondary educa- 
tion, however, is more than just political. There is a 
strong economic rationale for expanding secondary 
education in most African countries as long as hard 
measures are taken to increase the efficiency and 
equity of the systems. Chapter 2 reviewed evidence 
that the social rates of return to investment at the 
secondary level are high in comparison with most 
alternatives in the region, including many education- 
al alternatives. Although much of the research to date 
has shown even higher rates of return for primary 
education (owing, at least in part, to the much lower 
per student costs at the primary level), recent evi- 
dence, reviewed in box 2-1, suggests that the differ- 
ential between rates of return to primary and to 
secondary education in Africa has narrowed con- 
siderably over time, increasing the relative economic 
attractiveness of the secondary level. 

In assessing the economic consequences of a sub- 
stantial expansion of secondary education, it is in- 
teresting to compare the lecent experiences of Kenya 
and Tanzania, Kenya has pursued a relatively expan- 
sionary policy with respect to secondary education, 
whereas Tanzania's approach has been much more 
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restrictive. Box 5-1 suggests that an important part 
of Kenya's more rapid growth in average wage levels 
can be attributed to its investments in the quantity 
and quality of secondary education. 

Secondary education will and should continue to 
expand m Suh-Saharan Africa for sound economic 
and political reasons, A prerequisite to the further 
expansion of secondary education in today's eco- 
nomic climate will be the rigorous containment of 
unit costs, the subject of the next section. 

Meeting the Demand for Expansion by Reducing 
Unit Costs 

Secondary education is often expensive in Africa, in 
both absolute and relative terms (appendix tables 
A-17 and A-18). Public recurrent expenditure per 
secondary nudcnt ranged from less than $50 in 
Ghana and Guinea-Bissau to mo^'e than $700 in Cote 
d'lvoire and Tanzania and was $223 in the median 



African country in 1983. This per student cost 
equaled 62 percent of per capita ONP in the median 
African country, and here too the range was substan- 
tial, from about 20 percent in the Central African 
Republic, Ghana, Kenya, and Mauritius to well 
above 300 percent in Tanzania, What is spent on each 
secondary student m the median country could be 
used to educate four additional primary pupils at 
current spending levels. 

Public spending per student tends to be highest in 
those countries in which enrollment ratios are the 
lowest. Appendix table C-8 compares unit costs and 
some key determinants of this variable for low, 
medium, and high enrollment countries. (Caution 
must be exercised in interp eting the comparative 
cost data. In addition to the usual problems associat- 
ed with the use of exchange rates to convert local 
currency figures into U.S. dollars, there are many 
gaps in the data on costs. This is because the collec- 
tion of statistics on education has evolved largely as 



Box 5-L Policies toward Secondary Education 

Significant differences between education policies in 
Kenya and Tanzania, particularly with respect to sec- 
ondary education, emerged in the late 1960s. In Tanza- 
nia the government reduced the share of public spend- 
ing allocated tosecondar) schooling and, until recently, 
also restricted the establishment of private and commu- 
nity secondary schools. In contrast, the Kenyan govern- 
ment encouraged the growth of both publidand private 
secondary education. By 1980 these divergent policies 
had led to secondary school enrollment ratios that were 
SIX times greater in Kenya than in Tanzania. 

Important qualitative differences in *:cconQary educa- 
tion also emerged during this period. Tanzaraa placed 
greater stress on the teaching of agriculture and other 
vocational skills, thus diverting time from general aca- 
demic skills. The Tan/anian system al^o greatly empha- 
sized the use of Swahili at the primary ijvel, which may 
have made it more difficult for students to learn in 
English in secondary school. Research indicates that for 
any given Lombination of inputs of individual ability 
and years of secondary schooling in the two countries, 
cognitive outputs (as measured by scores on academic 
achievement tests) arc substantially higher in Kenya 
than in Tanzania. 

Given the differences in the quannty and quality of 
secondary eduration, it was to be expected that over 
nme the cognitive skill level of the average employee m 
Kenya would rise in relation to that of the average 
employee in Tanzania. Indeed, results of cognitive tests 



reveal that Kenyan employees score higher on tests of 
literacy and numeracy than their Tanzanian counter- 
parts despite the fact that the average scores of Kenyans 
and Tanzanians on tests of reasoning ability are essen- 
tially the same. Since analysis has shown that workers 
who are more literate and numerate are more produc- 
tive, one may conclude that Tanzania has paid a price 
in output forgone by restraining the growth of second- 
ary education and reducing educational quality. 

One way to quantify this price is to estimate how 
much greater the cognitive skill and productivity of the 
Tanzanian labor force would be if the quantity and 
quality of education were increased to che Kenyan level. 
Such an analysis shows that a simultaneous increase in 
quantity and quality would increase the cognitive skills 
of Tanzanians by 31 percent and their earnings by 13 
percent. Roughly 40 percent of the current difference in 
mean wages between Kenyan and Tanzanian workers 
can be accounted for by the lower cognitive skills of the 
Tanzanian labor force. Differences m the quality of 
education account for more than half the difference in 
the skill level and thus in the mean earnings of the labor 
force. 

This suggests that the opportunity ^'ost to Tanzania 
of Its policy regarding secondary education has been 
substannal. The divergence between Kenya and Tanza- 
nia in educational policy in the late 1960s appears to 
have been an important factor in their differing eco- 
nomic performances. 
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a by-product of education administration rather than 
in response to a policy concern about analyzing and 
controlling costs,) In both absolute terms and with 
respect to per student expenditure as a percentage of 
GNP per capita, the low secondary enrollment coun- 
tries spend more on secondary education than do 
countries in the two higher groups. But most striking 
IS the fact that secondary per student costs in relation 
to primary per student costs are much higher in 
the low enrollment countries than in the other two 
groups. In the typical low enrollment country, expen- 
diture per student in secondary education is 9 to 10 
times that in primary education, whereas in the rest 
of the region the ratio is just above 3, 

Given the tight limits on public resources in Africa 
and the competing claims on these resources by other 
parts of the education system, the key to satisfying 
the high demand for secondary education in Africa 
lies in greater cost sharing at tWii level combined with 
substantial reductions in unit costs. Cost sharing is 
the subject of later sections of this chapter. Cost 
containment is discussed here. 

This book*s conclusions concerning unit cost con- 
tainment at the secondary level parallel those for 
primary education. Chapter 4, on primary education, 
reviewed a variety of measures that could save on the 
training, salaries, and utilization of teachers and on 
capital costs and thereby reduce per pupil costs. Most 
of these suggestions apply to secondary education, 
and there is no need to repeat the entire analysis here. 

The difference between the two levels is that there 
:s usually much greater scope for unit cost reduction 
at the secondary than at the primary level. In partic- 
ular, there is evidence from many parts of Africa 
today that capital and teachers are relatively underu- 
tilized at the secondary level. The median student- 
teacher ratio in Sub-Saharan Africa is 39 in primary 
education but only 23 at the secondary level. There 
IS no pedagogical rationale for a difference of this size 
(although m some cases there may be a logistic pne). 
Policies to increase student-teacher ratios at the sec- 
ondiiry level could substantially reduce unit costs. 
The principal means that policymakers may wish to 
consider for raising this ratio include larger classes, 
heavier teaching loads (obtainable through double 
shifts and extensions of the school calendar), and 
specialization of teaLhwis in several subjects rather 
than in only one. 

In brief, there is substantial potential in most 
countries for reducing unit costs at the secondary 
level by improving efficiency within the existing sys- 
tem, African leaders will need to implement firm 
policies in this regard, A substantial part of the 
savings will have to be redirected to increasing recur- 



rent inputs (the inadequacy of instructional materials 
and consumable supplies is a problem at the second- 
ary level, although less so than at the primary level), 
but some resource^ may be left for expansion. In 
addition, and in contrast to the situation in primary 
education, there is a potential for achieving expan- 
sion at the secondary level through a substantial 
modification of the existing system. This could result 
in a dramatic reduction in unit costs, to perhaps half 
their current levels. This possibility is the subject of 
the following discussions on the introduction of 
distance education programs and on the transition 
from boarding schools to day schools. 

Distance Education: Self-Study Schools and 
Extramural Programs 

Given the unsatisfied demand for secondary educa- 
tion and the fact that the pool of eligible primary 
school leavers grows inexorably larger every year, 
policies that incrementally increase student-teacher 
ratios and the utilization lates of facilities and incre- 
mentally reduce unit capital costs will never com- 
pletely remedy the shortage of second-level places 
and eliminate the political pressure on African gov- 
ernments to expand the capacity of the system. To 
achieve a quantum increase in secondary enrollments 
without a commensurate increase in total costs or a 
serious decline in educational quality will require 
radical changes in educational practices in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, New means of education are required to 
reduce substantially the dependence of students on 
face-to-face contact with teachers. These methods, 
v/hich typically involve some combination of radio 
and correspondence techniques, reduce the amount 
of contact with qualified teachers, but they should 
never, or only in extraordinary circumstances, be 
alloved to eliminate such contact. 

Distance education has been defined a^^ "an educa- 
tional process in which a significant proportion of the 
teaching is conducted by someone removed in space 
and/or time from the learner" (Perraton 1982, p. 4). 
The use of textbooks m conventional classrooms is 
one of the simplest and most proven examples of 
distance education. Properly designed distance edu- 
cation projects combine the strengths of different 
media — *'prmt for permanence, broadcasting for im- 
mediacy, face-to-face learning for individuality and 
feedback" (Perraton and others 1986, p, 6). The 
essence of distance education that a small number 
of teachers produce course materials that are made 
available in quantity as printed matter, through 
broadcasts, oi through some other medium that does 
not involve direct contact with the original produc- 
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ers. Economies of scale, which are not very practical 
in face-to-face teaching, become possible under such 
a system. 

At the primary level printed materials and broad- 
casting are used, for the most part, to enrich the 
instruction provided by teachers in classrooms, and 
distance methods nearly always represent an added 
cost. But at the secondary level and above (including 
preservice training and, especially, the in-service up- 
gradmg of primary school teachers), students have 
already acquired the basic study skills and maturity 
to make use of a variety of educational media on their 
own, with a minimum of individual supervision. 
Beginning at this level, the potential of distance 
education to reduce costs by substituting for the time 
of highly skilled teachers makes it an attractive 
alternative to conventional instruction for low-in- 
come countries, especially in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Table 5-2 describes two kinds of distance education 



that can be used to save on teacher costs — self-study 
schools and extramural programs — and contrasts 
them to the enrichment and quality enhancement 
modes, which typically do not reduce costs. 

Distance education is already helping to widen the 
opportunities for secondary schooling in a number 
of African countries. Some Anglophone countries — 
Zambia is a good example — have established extra- 
mural programs that are run by the government or 
by universities. Several Francophone countries have 
set up teaching programs modeled on the French 
Centre National de Tele-Enseignement. One reason 
for establishing such colleges has been to reduce the 
amount of foreign exchange spent on correspondence 
courses from Europe. 

Initially the intended target group for the distance 
education programs often consisted of people with 
primary education and perhaps incomplete sjcond- 
ary education who were employed in the founal 



Tabic 5-2. Main Modes of Distance Education 



Mode 



Desert pt ton 



Costs and effects 



Enrichment and quality 
enhancement 



Self-study 
schools 



Kxtrd mural 
programs 



Rad io or television broadcasts are provided in 
one or two subjects for between 15 minutes 
and V/i hours a week. Many countries, 
including Ethiopia and Kenya, use limited 
amounts of time for enrichment. More 
substantial use sometimes carries the main 
burden of instruction in a subject (see box 
4-2 on interactive radio). 

Students attend "school" but classes are led by 
an older student or community member. 
Radio or television carries the main burden 
of classroom instruction in all subjects, and 
students are expected to rely heavily on their 
textbooks. The world's largest educational 
institution, the Chinese Television University, 
uses this model, which emphasizes post- 
secondary instruction, as does the Malawi 
Correspondence College at the secondary 
level (see box 5-2.). 

Extramural programs rely principally on print 
to convey instruction, but, to the extent 
feasible, they frequently supplement print 
with radio or television broadcasts and 
tutorial meenngs. (The latter are particularly 
important where change of assignments 
ihrough the mails is slow or unreliable.) The 
British Open University is perhaps the best- 
known extramural program today. The 
University of Zambia operates a small-scale 
(but long-establishcd) extramural program, 
and Tanzania had marked success with 
correspondence education for in-scrvicc 
teacher training (sec box 4-1.) 



The use of radio for enrichment is inexpensive 
but has relatively little impact on learning. 
More substantial use, as in interactive radio, 
increases costs hut produces strong positive 
effects on learning m mathemrtics and the 
national language. Enrichment p-^d quality 
enhancement are particularly ^in'^:>h!c ,ir the 
priniarv level. 

Self-study schools reduce costs by 20 to 30 
percent — more if they use regular classroom 
space aficr hours. They can extend access by 
providing very small schools in individual 
communities, winch is particularly important 
for increasing female access and reducing 
reliuPce on boarding schools. Costs are 
higher to: television chan for radio, and the 
gams in learning outcomes arc minim.'l with 
television. 

The potential for tost savings with extrn.nural 
programs is even greater (Ucy with self-study 
schools. The cost per student per course may 
be expected to be 10 to 25 percent of 
conventional instruction. Extramural 
programs have the added advantage of 
allowing students to pursue their studies 
while employed. Their disadvantage is the 
demand they make on student motivation 
(although this is arguably .\ good criterion 
for student selection) Extramural programs 
have their main roles in higher and in-service 
education, hut they are also an option at the 
secondary level. 
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wage sector and needed educational (qualifications 
for promotion. Very soon, however, the programs 
also began to attract recent primary school leavers 
who had not succeeded in being admitted to second- 
ary school and were not yet gajnfull) employed. 
Because of the selection process, the students enrolled 
in tne distance education programs were on average 
less academicallv able than those oiled in the 
regular schools. Accordingly, to provide mcreased 
support for such students and raise their chances of 
passing national examinations, some countries sup- 
plemented the correspondence methods with study 
centers in which students could receive instruction by 
radio and work on their correspondence materials 
during scheduled times under the guidance of super- 
visors. In this fashion a number of extramural pro- 
grams that relied exclusively on correspondence and 
broadcasting methods have evolved into self-study 
schools. 



The classroom supervisors in self-study secondary 
schools are not usually secondary school teachers, 
although some may have qualified as primary school 
teachers. Typically they lack the background to teach 
the students, but they are cible to help them with the 
organization of their studies and advise them on how 
and where to seek further assistance. The Malawi 
Correspondence College is an example of a distance 
teaching prog^tm that has been adapted to resemble 
more nearly a regular school program. Students in 
this progran:. may choose to study part-time or full- 
rime, relying heavily on radio broadcasts and self- 
study printed materials but enjoying the benefits of a 
classroom in which to study and a supervisor to 
oversee their work (sec box 5-2). 

Extramural programs such as the one in Zambia 
and self-study schools su*-h as tht Malawi Corres- 
ponde ice College can be seen as vva)S of promoting 
equity in education, in that they provide a second 



Box 5-2. An Alternative Route to Secondary Schooling in Malawi 



In 1965 the govermiKiU of ^^alawi created the Malawi 
Correspondence College [SU t ) a an alternative to the 
formal s>steniv uliicli could enrc'' jnly 9 percent of 
prmiar) school graduates. The Mt t evoUcd gradually 
over twent) >ears as the government recogiii/ed that it 
offered a relati\el> inexpensive way to respond to the 
growing demand for secondary education. The recur- 
rent cost per student in an Mt t study center is less than 
one-fifth of the recurrent cost of a student in a govern- 
nitMir secondar) school, and the cost per graduate is 
slightl) less than the cost per secondar) school grad- 
uate. 

The s)steni is based on ridio, correspondence, and 
the use of not full) qualified teachers \*ho work with 
students in special stud) centers and in regular second- 
ar) Schools M night. The on I) entrance requirements 
are a primarv school leaving certificate and pa)ment of 
a fee for correspondence materials. More than 80 per- 
cent of NU I students enroll .»r the junior secondary level 
and the rest at the senior secondar) level. Although the 
.\U V centers were originall) designed to serve working 
youths on a part-time hasis, over 70 percent of all 
students are now studvmg in classrooms for over five 
hours a da). B) 198*) the \u c was enrolling more than 
10,000 new students a )ear and providing to its a p prox- 
imate 1) 19,000 active students fifteen hours of radio 
programs a week, correspondence materials, and a 
service that reviews and marks students' correspond- 
ence lessons. 



MLL centers arc generally located in simple buildings, 
often constructed hy the communitv next to a pri- 
mary school, and are frequently accompanied by sim- 
ple housing facilities for students and teachers In some 
cases centers make use of primar) school buileMngs in 
the late afternoons and evenings. The teachers, who 
may have only a primar) teaching certificate, are select- 
ed by local supervisors on the basis of their skills and 
interests. They arc paid b) local education authorities 
and arc responsible for the general supervision of the 
classes. The Mee also provides classes in r^'gular sec- 
ondary schools after hours. These classes are ofteti 
taught by regular secondar) school teachers, who re- 
ceive supplementar) pa)mcnts through the Mi < . 

Overall pass rates for Mu candidates on the Na- 
tional Junior Certificate Kxammation have been be- 
tween 10 and 22 percent over the past few )ears. These 
pass rates are low compared with those of regular 
secondar) schools, but the) are satisfactor) in the light 
of the Met 's n.iich lower admissions standards. 

The program became more attractive to students 
vvh^ii the government made places at regular senior 
secondarv schools available to all SU( students who 
passed the examination for the full )iinior certificate in 
one sitting and at the universitv to all who earned a full 
Malawi certificate of education in one sitting. This 
policy has been changed somewhat, and Mt t graduates 
now have to compete on an equal footing with grad- 
uates n( the regular secondary schools. 
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chance for those who would not otherwise have 
access to secondary education. But the evidence sug- 
gests, not surprisingly, that this is a more difficult 
ropte to secondary qualifications than the conven- 
tional oiic Those who do well in their primary 
school leavmg examination now go to regular 
schools; those who do less well must settle for a 
method of study that is intrinsically more difficult. If 
a country wishes to promote full equity and at the 
same time expand secondary education by ticking 
advantage of the low costs of distance education, the 
most desirable system may be one in which all 
second-level students do some of their study through 
distance education (preferably in self-study schools, 
using textbooks and submitting homework to be 
checked by a marking service) and some of their 
work in regular schools face-to-face with qualified 
teachers. Alternatively, students in regular schools 
might be charged some fraction — say, 50 percent — 
of the additional cost of regular schools as compared 
with the cost of self-study schools or extramural 
programs. The most likely pattern, however, is for 
self-study schools to serve smaller communities dur- 
ing *^chool hours and, in urban areas, to offer evening 
or weekend study in exi5:*mg school facilities for 
individuals who are already employed. 

Day Schools 

The transition from a system of boarding schools to 
one of secondary d ' schools is another approach to 
reducing both the capital and the recurrent costs of 
secondary education. Although the savings would be 
less dramatic than those achieved by moving to a full- 
fledged distance education system, they can nevcrtlce- 
less be substantia! in countries m which boarding 
schools are now previl-nt. The advantages of snull 
day schools that cater to individual communities 
over large hoarding schools that draw students from 
greater distances are stronger at the )unior secondary 



than at the senior secondary level. Especially when 
implemented in conjunction with distance education, 
which reduces the need for large boarding complexes 
at any level, a system of small day schools can 
significantly reduce the unit costs of secondary edu- 
cation. (In addition to the higher monetary costs of 
boarding schools, there can be serious social costs 
when young students, especially girls, live away from 
home.) 

Boarding schools are sometimes justified on 
nation-building grounds because they bring together 
students from different regional and ethnic back- 
grounds. In addition, they may offer economies of 
scale with regard to teacher utilization, and they 
avoid the daily commuting costs associated with day 
schools. But in some African countries the housing 
and feeding expenses in boarding schools are as high 
as all of the instructional costs, and since in many 
countries these extra costs are fully subsidized, 
boarding schools in fact shift the basic welfare costs 
of children from families to the public education 
budget. Government expenditures per student tend 
to be much higher in boarding schools than in day 
schools— by as much as three and a half times in 
Somalia, for example. The result is that for a given 
amount of money the government can offer many 
fewer places. Table 5-3 illustrates this by comparing 
the costs of boarding schools in Malawi with the 
costs of regular day schools and of the Malawi 
Correspondence College. 

From the standpoint of equity, there is some con- 
cern that exclusive reliance on day schools reduces 
the access of rural families (and, conversely, increases 
the access of urban families) to secondary schooling. 
As the secondary school network in a country grows 
and coverage in rural areas improves, the transition 
rrom a system of boarding schools to one of day 
schools becomes increasingly feasible. The wide- 
spread introduction of small radio correspondence 
schools would facilitate the transition. Where board- 



Table 5-3. Per Student Costs of Day Schools, Boarding Schools, and Self-Study Schools 
for Secondary Education m Malawi 



Si hoot 




Atittuijl 


Annual 


lotal annual cost 


( Oil 


capital cost 


rciurrent cost 


Amount Indfx 


Day 

Self-study (M.ilciwi Correspondence College) 


\m 

j,880 
M80 


530 
360 
114 


7S0 
204 

56 


K280 7.5 
^64 3.3 
!70 1.0 



:)r ir Judc the opporrimitN cost of stud* nt time, but tlic boarding, school costs do include ^ood Opital costs incKidc 
thirtN scar?.) and furniture and equipment (seNen years) and arc annuMized with the use a " percent discount 
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ing facilities are still regarded as necessary for rea- 
sons of equity, the most equitable policy of all is to 
charge parents the full costs of boarding and feeding 
(with reduced charges for academically able students 
from poor homes), since this measure generates rev- 
enue and allows for a larger total number of students 
in the system. 

To sum up, substantial savings can be realized 
through economies in the operation of regular 
schools, through reduced reliance on boarding, and 
most significantly, through the creation of distance 
education systems that take advantage of radio 
and correspondence techniques. Distance education 
would permit the expansion of secondary education 
of a reasonable quality to many more communities 
than can be reached m any other way for the same 
price. This leads to recommendation 3. 



Recommendation 3 

/;/ most African countries it will not be possible to 
expand secondary and tertiary education significant- 
ly — in particular, enough to reach far more females 
and more people from remote rural areas and disad- 
vantaged social classes — unless policies are adopted 
to substantially reduce unit costs. Fortunately there 
IS considerable scope for such reductions. The key is 
to identify and implement new instructional methods 
that rely much more heavily than m the past on the 
input of students' time and motivation and that 
economize on expensive capital inputs and teachers' 
time. The increased availability and use of self-study 
schools and extramural programs that employ vary- 
ing combinations of radio broadcasts and corres- 
pondence materials can dramatically lower costs by 
reducing the need for skilled teachers and by allow- 
ing the extension of educational services even to very 
small communities; this m turn reduces the need for 
expensive boarding facilities. An increased use of fees 
for services in both public and private schools would 
also lower unit costs and enhancs efficiency m edu- 
cation to the extent that individuals are more cost- 
conscious when spending their own funds than when 
making use of a "free*' public service. 



Equity Issues: Increased Participation by Females 

Beyond general supp rt for expanding access to 
secondary education, African nations should give 
serious consideration to policies designed to renicuy 
existing inequalities in school participation. Females 
are the largest underrep resented group; others in- 



clude the children of families in remote rural areas, 
especially nomads, and the children of political and 
economic refugees. The last group is, unfortunately, 
a rapidly growing and often neglected element of 
African society. Unequal access to educational ser- 
vices is not only inequitable; it is also inefficient if 
those less able to benefit from education gain access 
ahead of those who are more able. 

The differential between male and female school 
enrollments is no longer particularly pronounced at 
the primary level — girls account for 44 percent of 
primary enrollments in Africa today, compared with 
43 percent in Asia and 48 percent in Latin America. 
The difference between male and female enrollments 
remains high, however, in postprimary education. At 
the secondary level female enrollment is 34 percent 
of enrollments, compared with 39 percent in Asia and 
50 percent in Latin America, and at the tertiary level 
it is only 21 percent, compared with 33 percent and 
45 percent. Moreover, in many African countries 
repetition and dropout rates are somewhat higher for 
females than for males, contrary to the situation in 
most other parts of the world. 

Although female enrollments have grown steadily 
as a proportion of total enrollments in most African 
countries since independence, the proportion has 
actually fallen at the secondary level in the three 
former Portuguese colonies, and ii has been almost 
stagnant in Benin, Burundi, Rwanda, and Togo. Even 
where substantial progress has been made, female 
enrollments continue to lag behind male enrollments. 
(The only real exceptions are Botswana, Lesotho, 
Madagascar, Mauritius, and Swaziland, where fem- 
ale enrollments now make up more than 45 percent 
of secondary enrollments; in Botswana, Lesotho, and 
Swaziland virtual parity had been attained by 1960.) 

Women in Africa spend, on the average, less of 
their lives in wage employment than do men, and 
some observers have therefore concluded that the 
return on investment is smaller fo; girls' education 
than for boys*. But this reasoning ignores the signifi- 
cant self-employment of African women, the now 
proven links between mothers* education and the 
health and educability of their children, and the 
connection between education and reduced fertility 
(see chapter 2). Many studies have shown that female 
secondary education and the final years of primary 
education have the greatest impact on these variables 
that are indicators of household productivity. More- 
over, a recent study in Botswana reports higher 
monetary rates of return for the education of females 
than fcr that of males except in the most traditional 
parts of the country, where women seldom enter the 
paid labor force. 
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Given these findings on the returns to 'girls' educa- 
tion, special efforts should be made, particularly at 
the secondary level but extending to the tertiary, to 
raise female enrollments. It may not be obvious, 
however, how policymakers can influence the parti- 
cipation of females relative to that of males. Rarely 
in Africa would it be correct to attribute the lag in 
female enrollments explicitly to government policy. 
Rather, to identify the principal causes of differences 
between male and female enrollments, one needs to 
look primarily at the demand side. Where, for exam- 
ple, the school is far from home, as in many rural 
areas, parents are afraid for their daughters to walk 
alone, and a girl may be kept out of school unless 
there IS someone, preferably an older brother, to 
accompany her. (Distance education, by promoting 
the geographic dispersion of secondary education, 
can help to expand educational opportunities for 
girls.) 

When a choice must be made between sending a 
son or a daughter to school, African parents, like 
parents in many other parts of the world, usually 
send the son. The important social benefits derived 
from female education are not likely to have much 
impact on a family's private investment decisions. In 
patrilineal societies the opportunity costs of a daugh- 
ter's time when she is attending school and such other 
costs as school fees arc borne by her parents, whereas 
the benefits of her education are thought to accrue 
principally to her future husband's family. Recently, 
however, in some areas where a bride-price has 
traditionally been paid to the bride's family by her 
husband's family, studies have shown that a woman 
with more education may command a higher bride- 
price. This IS an example of how families try to 
capture for themselves the returns to their education- 
al investments, 

A key issue from the policy perspective is how to 
bring piivate decisions regarding the education of 
girls in line with what is best for society as a whole. 
Nothing IS likely to change unless explicit attention 
is given to this goal, and there are indeed policy 
measures that will increase the wllingness of families 
to allow daughters to attc school. 

Small community-Lased schools, whether or not 
they rely on distance education, rend to attract girls 
more readily than do large schools located in urban 
centers and at greater average distances from home. 
Although one might expect smaller conventional 
schools to have higher unit costs, th.s is not necessar- 
ily the case, at least from a fiscal perspective, espe- 
cially if large schools tend to include boarding fa- 
cilities and smaller schools do not. Increasing the 
number of female teachers may also attract more 



girls, especially in Islamic areas. Governments can 
reduce the private costs of girls' education in relation 
to boys' by, for example, providing girls with free 
books and other instructional materials, charging 
them lower tuition fees, recovering from families less 
of the cost of boarding and welfare services for girls 
than for boys, and offering a school meal program 
for girls. (Incentive programs targeted to girL may be 
less feasible where coeducation is the rule than where 
single-sex schools prevail.) 

Training for Vocational Competence 

Of central importance to a country's total factor 
productivity and economic growth is the stock of 
human capital embodied in the country's working 
population. Investment in human capital includes — . 
in addition to learning general cognitive skills and 
maintaining ^ood health — acquiring specific job-re- 
lated skills and developing reliable work habits and 
positive attitudes toward work of all kinds. All of 
these attributes are im^^ortant ''o an individuaKs suc- 
cessful integration into the labor market and lifetime 
performance at work. 

There is little if any disagreement with the propos- 
ition that general cognitive skills such as reading, 
writing, mathematics, and scientific understanding are 
taught most efficiently in a formal school setting. 
Virtually every society has developed a school system 
to transfer these general skills, which are important 
both for individual self-fulfillment and as the founds 
tion for all subsequent learning, mcludi that perti- 
nent to specific occupations. Alth<^ ^.gh there is 
no disagreement, either, about the importance of 
occupation-specific skills, positive attitudes ro work, 
and good work habits, the most efficient timing, 
methods, and venue for imparting these more narrow- 
ly vocational attributes are subjeas for debate. Is it 
mosc cost-effective for the individual to acquire job- 
related skills in school, after completion of school but 
before taking a job, or after securing a job? For those 
already employed, should training be provided in 
regional centers that serve large numbers of workers 
in a particular industry, or should it be given by the 
individual firm? What is the optimal mix of theoretical 
instruction and practical work experience? 

Different countries have had success with different 
strategies for transferring OLCupation spcLifiL skills to 
the work force. The cost-effectiveness of different 
methods of acquiring skills depends on many com- 
plementa'-y factors; what works well in one country 
may be poorly suited to another. Moreover, specific 
programs may require time in which to evolve and 
mature before they are effective in serving the goals 
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for which they were intended, and in some instances 
it may be more cost-effective to modify existing 
institutions than to invent new ones. 

Finally, and an important consideration, although 
it may be cost-effective to have the schools provide 
instruction in certain widely applicable skills (for 
example, bookkeeping, typing, and accounting) that 
are comparatively inexpensive to teach, more special- 
ized and technical skills might be taught more cheap- 
ly and effectively within firms, where the equipment 
and expertise are already on hand and where the 
identification of needed skills is driven by production 
requirements. Between these two extremes, in many 
African countries industries consist of many small 
firms, none of which is large or developed enough to 
provide effective skills traming. Here the answer is 
likely to be industrial training centers, typically op- 
erating under government control but ideally fi- 
nanced by taxing the beneficiaries in proportion to 
the benefits received. As a rule of thumb, schools 
should provide general skills that are applicable in a 
wide range of jobs and household situations; training 
centers should concentrate on more specific skills 
that are applicable within particular occupations; 
and firms can best provide job-specific skills. 

From early colonial days in Africa there has been 
pressure to increase the vocational content of the 
school curriculum. Since most secondary school stu- 
dents will not continue their formal education, it is 
argued that secondary schools should provide specif- 
ic vocational training that will give them iir "me- 
diate prospects for good jobs on their completion 
of school. This rationale is put forward most strongly 
in countries in which the industrial base is still very 
small and employers have abandoned traditional 
apprenticeship practices — that is, where there seem 
to be few ways to acquire technical skills outside 
school. In such circumstances, it is reasoned, the 
formal education system has an obligation to impart 
the attitudes and specific job skills that prepare 
students for work. In the postcolonial era, many 
African governments have accepted this reasoning. 

One way of incorporating more vocational train- 
ing into secondary education has been to set up 
specialized vocational schools — an independent sys- 
tem of technical, agricultural, and commercial 
schools that parallels the general system. A second 
method, the diversified secondary school approach, 
involves inserting into the core curriculum a number 
of vocational (or, as they are sometimes called, pre- 
vocational) courses. Both approaches have been tried 
extensively in Africa and have received substantial 
support from international funding agencies, includ- 
ing the World Bank. 



Rigorous evaluation of both kinds of vocational 
education has not been common in Africa. There is 
a clear need to assess how different types of general 
and vocational education have performed in relation 
to their costs and to examine how they have been 
sustained under the increasingly austere financial 
conditions of recent years. Such studies need to be 
conducted several years after the institutions have 
been established and after they are no longer depen- 
dent (if they ever were) on external sources of fi- 
nance. Also, because it takes time for graduates to 
find regular work, tracer studies of graduates' expe- 
rience in the labor market should ideally not be 
conducted until some years after completion of the 
course. 

Studies along these lines are now being undertak- 
en, some under the auspices of the World Bank; 
indeed, the Bank is planning to issue a policy study 
on vocational education and training before the end 
of the 1980s, In the meantime a few existing findings 
are reported here, not with any intent to show that 
in-school programs for teaching vocational skills 
should be avoided by all countries and under all 
circumstances but simply to raise warnings that pol- 
icymakers may prudently bear in mind when the 
intioduction or expansion of such programs is teing 
considered. 

First, there is an apparent tendency, particularly in 
developing countries, to overstate the need to acquire 
specific skills before employment. Most entry-level 
jobs require relatively little in the way of specific skills, 
and even where the reverse is true, adequate on-the- 
job training can usually be provided by employers, b> 
itself or in some combination with classroom instruc- 
tion. There is, of course, the problem of how very 
poor economies can provide skills for an industry that 
is only emergent or as yet nonexistent. This is a classic 
"chicken and egg" problem. Teaching high-technol- 
ogy skills cannot bring into being a modern high- 
technology industry if the other precondition^ for the 
development of the industry are lacking. 

Second, there is a tendency to overstate the power 
of the schools to shape attitudes and behavior in 
ways that will facilitate the transition from school to 
work. It is true that certain behavio»*al characteristics 
that are emphasized in schools, such as punctuality, 
persistence, and willingness to accept instruction, are 
also rewarded in the workplace. If schools do not 
actually impart these desired behaviors, at least they 
select for them. But there is scant evidence to suggest 
that training for a particular occupation will in and 
of itself predispose an individual to seek employment 
in that occupation. Indeed, the history of African 
education is replete with examples of vocational 
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school programs whose principal attraction has been 
that they offered students a second chance to reenter 
the academic stream and qualify for high-paying 
jobs, not necessarily in the occupations for which the 
vocational schools were designed to proviuv, training. 
Moreover, the attitudes that are learned m school 
vocational programs are not always appropriate 
ones. For example, the credeniialed graduates of such 
programs ma> have unrealistic expectations concern- 
ing pay and status for entry-level personnel. 

Third, there is mounting evidence that, for many 
occupation-specific skill categories, the training pro- 
vided in schools IS generally less useful (that is, the 
market demand for it is less strong) than training 
provided on the job or in specialized training centers. 
The reasons are easy to comprehend. Schools have 
trouble recruiting and retaining competent instruc- 
tors, especially in those fields in which market de- 
mand is strongest, and school administrators a-j 
generally not able to offer different. compensation to 
instructors in different fields. In addition, since voca- 
tional schools are separate from the industries for 
which thc> tram, they generally find it difficult to 
provide realistic work experience. For the same rea- 
son, instructors find that their own skills quickly fall 
out of date. Equipment, too, tends to become techni- 
cally obsolete, especially in times of fiscal austerity, 
when schools experience budgetary pressures that 
might not be felt in industry. Unlike much industry, 
schools are slow to adjust to changing market condi- 
tions and to change the mix of skills provided. Even 
when good labor market information is transmitted 
to those who run training establishments, curriculum 
changes are inherently difficult to effect within the 
formal education system. 

There are exceptions to the general rule that the 
formal school system is an inhospitable venue for 
OLcupation-specific training. The Federal Republic of 
Germany offers one such counterexample. There 
preemplo>ment training within the formal school 
system is emphasized much more than in — to take a 
comparable example — Japan, which has a system of 
broad general education followed by heavy invest- 
ment by enterprises in on-the-job training. Both 
countries are extraordinarily successful industrial 
economies, and both approaches produce trained 
people who bring a high level of technical compet- 
ence to the job. Both systems are also capable of 
adapting swiftly to change, and herein probably lies 
the secret of their success. 

Fmall), policymakers should remember that most 
attempts to increase the amount of vocational train- 
I'.g in the curriculum, in Africa at least, have proved 
expensive in relation to the cost of providing general 
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education. Some of the difference in unit costs occurs 
because many vocational education institutions and 
programs in Africa are not large enough to benefit 
from economies of scale. Also, in most industrial 
fields and (ro a much lesser extent) in commercial 
fields as v/ell, vocational education is inherently 
more expensive than general education because of its 
greater reliance on specialized equipment, parts, and 
consumable supplies and its need for smaller classes. 

At the secondary level the cost per student of 
specialized vocational schools has been at least twice 
as much in many African countries as the cost per 
student in general education, and m some countries 
it has been more than fifteen times as much. A recent 
evaluation of the World Bank's experience with 
the alternative approach of diversified secondary 
schools, which combine vocational and academic 
subjects, found that unit costs, although not as high 
as in specialized vocational schools, are still higher 
than under a general curriculum. In spite of the 
higher costs, the employment and earnings experi- 
ence of diversified secondary school graduates seems 
much the same as for those who graduate from the 
general curriculum stream. (The study, however, 
followed students for only a few years after gradua- 
tion.) If further research corroborates these findings, 
it would seem, on the face of it, that diversified 
secondary schools are not worth their higher costs. 
This IS a sad lesson for the many African countries 
that invested in such programs and a sobering expe- 
rience for the technical experts (often from interna- 
tional funding agencies) who advised them, but it is 
a lesson nonetheless and one to be heeded as policy- 
makers consider directions for the future. 

Because of the high costs and apparent lack of 
vocational relevance of both of the school-based 
approaches to the acquisition of skills, there is an 
urgent need to develop, through incentive schemes 
and technical assistance, the capacity of industry to 
provide on-the-job training and oth'^r enterprise- 
based programs for skills development. Experience 
with these should be evaluated with reference to all 
of the alternatives, including postprimary andpostse- 
condary industrial trainii.g centers. 

While additional information is being gathered on 
the relative outcomes in the labor market of different 
types of education and traming, policymakers should 
at least be aware of past differences in per student 
costs between general and vucatiunal secondary ed- 
ucation and should recognize that a policy of increas- 
ing vocational content in the curriculum inevitably 
implies that fewer students can be given access to 
education. Governments that are interested in laying 
the groundwork for a more technically oriented ccon- 
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omy in the future should place heavy emphasis on 
general mathematics and science in the secondary 
and postsecondary curriculum. These subjects are 
relatively inexpensive to teach and are likely to 
promote economic growth more efficiently than can 
in-school vocational education. 

At the same time, policymakers should be explor- 
ing all of the macroeconomic policy instruments that 
may help to raise the volume of training provided 
throughout the economy. Out-of-school training for 
those already in the labor force has two impor- 
tant advantages over in-school vocational educa- 
tion. First, it has the potential of reaching all work- 
ers — those who have never attended secondary 
schools as well as the minority (in most African 
countries) who have. Second, it has the potential of 
continuing throughout an individual's entire working 
life, thereby allowing the worker to renew skills that 
become rusty and to replace skills that become obso- 
lete. Among the macroeconomic policy instruments 
for encouraging in-service training for workers are 
investment codes, wage structure regulations, tax 
writeoffs, and apprenticeship guidelines. 

Financing Secondary Education and Training 

Given the large unmet demand for secondary school 
places, a natural starting point for promoting the 
further growth of the subsector is to raise student 
fees. Another, indirect, way for governments to ex- 
pand secondary enrollments without increasing the 
burden on the public budget is to encourage private 
schools — that is, schools that are managed bj non- 
government authorities. 

Cost Sharing in Public Secondary^ Schools 

Current levels of subsidization in secondary educa- 
tion are high in Sub-Saharan Africa. This is especially 
true in the Francophone countries, where in most 
cases fees were never charged, but it also hold, in 
Anglophone Africa, where fees have typically de- 
clined as a percentage of full educational costs in the 
years since independence. 

Obviously, the introduction or raising of fees can 
relieve the public financial burden of providing sec- 
ondary education. As a by-product, this policy re- 
duces the difficult administrative chore that educa- 
tional authorities now face of having to ration a 
limited number of school places among a much larger 
number of academically qualified applicants. Evi- 
dence from countries that have recently raised stu- 
dent fees indicates that the dropout rate of those 
already enrolled is smaller thrn might be anticipated 



and that the impact on overall enrollment tends to be 
nil, as those who drop out are replaced b> others who 
wish to enroll. 

A recent study in Malawi showed that the 1982 fee 
of 101 kwachr. (30 kwacha for tuition and 71 kwacha 
for boarding), which represented a cost recovery of 
about 40 per-^ent at the time, could be increased 
substantially before all excess demand for places 
would disappear. Between 5,000 and 1 1,000 addition- 
al places could be financed b> ihis change alone. (The 
number, which depends on the exact price elasticit) 
of demand assumed, represents 20 to 50 percent of 
secondary enrollment in 1982.) 

To the extent that higher fees would discourage 
students with less academic ability and hence a lower 
probability of success from enrolling in secondary 
education, they would increase efficiency withm the 
subsector. There may be concern, however, about the 
impact of the policy on equity, since for any given 
ability level the higher fees would tend to increase the 
ratio of high-income to low-income applicants. This 
would exacerbate the existing situation whereby the 
substantial subsidies to secondary education benefit 
high-and middle-income groups disproportionately, 
since enrollments are already skewed toward these 
groups. 

The adverse equity effects of existing fees and of 
any future increase in fees can be offset by providing 
scholarships for talented low-income students. It is 
not inconsistent to endorse a general policy that 
devolves a higher proportion of secondary educa- 
tion costs onto users while advocating that the fees 
charged low-income students remain the same or be 
reduced. 

Even in countries in which politicians have taken a 
stand against user fees in public education as a matter 
of principle, it is still possible for the government to 
pass on more of the costs currently shouldered by the 
ministry of education. First, if care is taken u, distin- 
guish between educational services and tbe welfare, 
boarding, recreational, and other services that second- 
ary schools provide, it may be possible to charge for 
the latter without violating the principle of free public 
education. Moreover, education authorities can rely, 
more than in the past, on community participation in 
the construction and maintenance of school buildings. 
That communities should assume considerable re- 
sponsibility for the capital costs of primary education 
IS now widely accepted in Africa, and the process of 
transferring this burden from the central government 
to local authorities is already far along in many 
countries, as was discussed in chapter 4, Box 5-3 gives 
an example, from Zambia, of a parallel process at the 
secondary level. 
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Box 5-3, Community Financing of Secondary Schools in Zambia 



Since independence in 1964, the government of Zambia 
has v.orked lo provide basic education to all children. 
In support of this policy, the government in the 1960s 
phased out all school fees and provided free board and 
lodging to all secondary boarding school students. 
Revenues from mineral export sales met these costs. By 
the mid-1970s, howcvcr, Zambia faced a dramatic eco- 
nomic downturn, <vhich led to severe reductions in 
public expenditures for education. 

As public allocations for education have declined 
over the past ten years or so, a number of actions have 
been taken to pick up the slack. To increase the number 
of secondary school places, the government in 1975 
began to encourage individuals and organizations to 
operate private schools that charged fees. By the nud- 
1980s the government was also requiring all non-Za.ii- 
bians whose children were being educated in the coun- 
try to pay tuition and boarding fees and was allowing 
Parent-Teacher Associations (ptas) to levy a boarding 
supplement to improve pupils* diets. 

An important element in the mobilization of non- 
public resources to support eduzanon was official en- 
couragement for the establishment of self-help schools 
m the late 1970s. Community reaction has been posi- 
tive, between 1981 and 1984 sixty-twd ^elf-help second- 
ary schools were created. Contributions of cash, ma- 
terials, and labor by local communities have greatly 
expanded access to secondary education. Communities 
may also offer accommodations for weekly boarders in 
residents* houses while school dormitories are being 
built by the community, construct living quarters for 



teachers, and make private contributions in otherways, 
one PTA decided to pa) teachers* rent. In addition, levies 
are made on pupils in the community schools to help 
finance projects and programs. 

In government schools and in schools aided by 
gran*^s, some recurrent educational expenditures have 
unofficially been transferred from the public budget to 
parents or other recipients of educational services. Text- 
books, exercise books, rulers, erasers and other sup- 
plies, and school uniforms are now being paid for by 
the recipients. P»*.ents of boarding school pupils pay for 
bedding and for soap and other toiletries. Parents also 
contribute to cover the costs of such items as entertain- 
ment, sports, and school development and mainte- 
nance. 

Although private contributions have been essential to 
the education system, the government's response has 
been ambivalent. No guidelines have been issued re- 
garding the Items for which schools may charge par- 
ents, and for the most part school authorities and their 
PTAS have been left to determine the size of contribu- 
tions to various funds. Some observers fear that the lack 
of monitoring by the government might lead to finan- 
cial mismanagement and argue that a clear-cut official 
policy IS needed. In light of Zambia's continuing eco- 
nomic difficulties and the growth of the school-age 
population, however, government responsibility for ed- 
ucation IS likely to decline further and private support 
IS likely to become increasingly important in the financ- 
ing of education. 



Another cost-recovery mechanism that may merit 
more use than is made of it at present is to open 
secondary schools m more populated areas to even- 
ing students. Although this system would serve fewer 
additional students than a full second shift in the 
afternoon, it does provide access to secondary 
Schooling to young people who are already working 
and whose fees can be used to give regular daytime 
teachers an incentive to return in the evening. 

The Role of Private Schools 

'Trivatc * schools include schools that are sponsored 
by religious or other special-interest groups, schools 
run by labor organizations or business enterprises, 
private proprietary schools, and fully autonomous or 
semiautonomous community schools. African govern- 
ments took over the running of many private schools 
soon after independence, but private school students 



still accounted for more than 25 percent of all 
secondary-level enrollments m 1970. By 1983 this 
number had decreased to fewer than 15 percent The 
usual practice has been to subject education to strict 
controls, which has tended to stifle private provision 
and to prevent individual providers from responding 
to the changing needs of their constituent populations. 

Government control over private education ranges 
from outright prohibition in a few countries to, in 
most countries, regulations that cover such things as 
the level of fees, the qualifications of teachers, and 
the content of curricula. It is argued, on the one hand, 
that such regulations are necessary to protect families 
from unwittingly choosing an inferior private alter- 
native to public schools and, on the other hand, that 
they are needed to prevent the development of a high- 
priced educational alternativ e of superior quality that 
only the rich can afford. 

Whatever the merits of these opposing arguments, 
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many countries seem willing today, in the light of the 
cunent financial situation, to reconsider their policies 
regarding private education. If the restrictions were 
eased, new providers would be encouraged to enter the 
educational marketplace. The harambee (self-help) 
secondary school movement in Kenya contributed 
importantly to the rapid growth (over 15 percent a 
year) of secondary enrollments during the latter half 
of the 1960s and the early 1970s. In contrast, in 
neighboring Tanzania the expansion of secondary 
education was deliberately curtailed, and a recent 
study attributes at least some of the differences in 
present economic vitality between these two countries 
to the earlier differences in their policies with regard 
to secondary education (see box 5-1 above). 

It is often assumed that in the African context a 
greater reliance on private schools should involve 
some type of accreditation system imposed by the 
government. These systems, however, are difficult to 
implement and indeed are unreliable because they 
depend on such external surrogates for educational 
quality as teachers* qualifications, student-teacher 
ratios, and school building standards. A better means 
of evaluating schools is through national or regional 
examinations, which can be used as powerful vehi- 
cles for shaping curricula and for promoting (not 
simply monitoring) quality in education. Results on 
examinations can be used by consumers as a basis for 
choosing among educational alternatives When al- 
ternatives are available, schools cannot take students 
for granted. Competition for students will tend to 
encourage experimentation in public and private 
schools alike, and the result should be increased 
efficiency in the education system. 

To minimize differences in the private educational 
costs encountered by households that send children 
to different kinds of schools, governments may 
choose to give partial subsidies to private education 
to the same (presumably reduced) extent that it does 
to public education. In many African countries .oday 
there is a wide range of financial arrangements, from 
the public schools (where subsidies are usually the 
highest), to partially aided private schools, to com- 
pletely unaided private schools. 

Financing for Training 

In general, the governance (ownership) of vocational 
training should parallel the pattern of its financing. 
If training is supported through taxes and other levies 
on employing enterprises, these enterprises should 
have a large role in the management of expenditures. 
Frequently this will mean that training institutions 
are owned and managed by individual large enter- 



prises or by associations of employers with common 
needs for skills, A similar model can be applied to 
public sector institutions that are large enough to 
own and manage specialized training centers <ind 
schools. 

Relaxed regulation of proprietary schools and vo- 
cational training centers is another option. Again, 
akhough proprietary schools have worked well in 
other contexts, it is not clear how well they might 
function in many situations in Africa, Such institu- 
tions may be more productive in the services sector 
than in training for industry because capitalization 
costs are less for training in services. Subsidized 
training managed by public agencies may continue to 
be required in agriculture, where the incomes of 
potential clients are relatively low. 

Where proprietary schools generate revenues by 
charging fees, their management is heavily influenced 
by consumer preferences as informed by government 
accreditation. Schools that fail to meet quality stan- 
dards or that cannot provide training at acceptable 
prices will not long survive. Under such conditions, 
schools are encouraged to adjust their curricula in 
response to demand ir* the labor market and to seek 
the lowest-cost methods of training. 

Public financing and management of vocational 
training institutions may, however, continue to be the 
most feasible option in economies or skill areas 
where private enterprises are relatively small and 
lack management and training capacity. In such cases 
economies of scale may be realized through training 
institutions that serve a number of firms, particularly 
if schools and training centers are located close to 
employers. Institutional arrangements that give small 
employers a voice in the curricula and management 
of these training institutions in return for even mod- 
est financial contributions should be considered, both 
to increase the immediate responsiveness of training 
to demand and to provide a starting point for stron- 
ger roles for enterpiises in the future. 

Policies that alter the way in which training is 
coordinated entail some implementation costs. The 
transfer of the ownership of specialized secondary 
vocational schools from the ministry of education to 
another organization, for example, involves transi- 
tion costs for the estabMshment of new coordinating 
procedures and units and for the training needed to 
implement the required changes both m the schools 
and in the new organizational home. Some of these 
costs merely represent a shift of costs from one 
organization to another; others are start-up costs that 
will disappear after the imtial period. Cost savings 
may eventually develop as the new system becomes 
increasingly efficient. 
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Preparation for 
Responsibility: 
Higher Education 



Higher education is of paramount importance for 
Africa's future. Africa requires both highly trained 
people and top-quality research in older to be able 
to formulate the policies, plan the programs, and 
impleirent the projects that are essential to economic 
growth and development. Preparing individuals for 
positions of responsibility — in government, in busi- 
ness, and in the professions — is a central role of the 
crntinent's universities; supporting these individuals 
in th*iir work — with research, advice, and consultan- 
cy — is ano^'her equally important role. 

The leadership of the region's institutions of high- 
er learning has spoken forcefully and eloquently at 
meetings in Mbabane in 1985 and Harare in 1987 
about the urgent need for these institutions to pro- 
duce graduates who can tackle the complex problems 
that confront the continent. Pronouncements at these 
meetings were consistent with the aspirations and 
African-articulated policv framework enunciated by 
the Organization of African Unity in its Lagos Plan 
of Action for the Economic Development of Africa 
19S0-2000 (1981) and in its Africa's Priority Pro- 
gramme for Economic Recovery 1986-1990 (1985) 
and endorsed by the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in its Programme of Action for African Econo tic 
Recovery and Development 1986-1990 (1986). 

University programs of research and teaching that 
support the rehabilitation and further development 
of the agricultural sector are particularly important 
within the framework of the Lagos Plan of Action, 
These programs include many applied areas, such as 



soil and water conservation and drought and deser- 
tification control, and the natural science and engi- 
neering disciplines upon which progress in all such 
applied areas depends. Of equal impoitance to Afri- 
ca's future is its capacity to plan and direct the 
process of development. To achieve this capacity, 
Africa's institutions of higher learning must produce 
manpower trained in the disciplines of the social 
sciences and management, conduct timely research, 
and provide advisory services in such fields as eco- 
nomic planning, finance (including debt manage- 
ment), and public administration. 

Although these tasks are essential to growth and 
development, they cannot be accomplished unless 
fundamental changes are made in higher education — 
changes that will dramatically improve its quality. If 
African universities are to provide graduates, re- 
search, and services that can respond adeqUc*.ely to 
the demands of Africa's modernizing societies — if 
they are to produce the research scientists and uni- 
versity teachers who can interpret the latest technol- 
ogy and harness it for the African continent — then 
resources for higher education must be increased, 
and they must be used more productively. 

This study contends that resources can be in- 
creased and used more efficiently to improve the 
quality of higher education, despite limited economic 
prospects and the unremitting need for public auster- 
ity. It also suggests that the succe,,sful implementa- 
tion of policies to improve higher education may 
eventually help to ease the constraints on educational 
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development at the lower levels. Higher education in 
Africa can be adjusted to serve changing imperatues 
for development, and that adjustment need not be at 
the expense of priority objecrives in other subsectors. 

The Challenge and the Promise 

The development challenge posed for tertiary educa- 
tion is in one important respect more daunting than 
that posed for lower levels. The real growth of public 
resources for the education sector as a whole m most 
countries is unlikely to keep pace with the growth of 
school-age populations, which is likely to mean a 
decrease in real expenditures per capita on public 
education. Even with the vigorous application of rec- 
ommended reforms, the primary and secondary levels 
of the education system will require additional re- 
sources just to keep enrollmer/ rates and quality stan- 
dards from deteriorating from their current modest 
levels. But if public resources for education are at best 
constant in real terms, where will the additional re- 
sources for primary and secondary schooling be found? 

A portion of those resources can appropriately be 
supplied by the private beneficiaries of primary and 
secondary education and their families. It is probably 
inevitable that parents' contributions to the costs of 
their children's education, particularly secondary ed- 
ucation,^ will increase, despite concerns about how 
this increase will affect over^^.ll equity and efficiency. 
But, even with greater piivate contributions, educa- 
tion systems will not be able to ensure the increased 
stocks of human capital required for continued de- 
velopment, especially in those African countries 
where enrollment rates are lowest and where the 
expansion of access to primary and secondary e<^u- 
cation remains an urgent priority. 

The conclusion is harsh and inescapable: to meet 
minimally acceptable targets for cc.verage and qual- 
ity of lower levels of education in most countries, the 
share of stagnant real public education expenditures 
devoted to tertiary education cannot expand further 
and in some cases may have to contract. Savings must 
be sought at this level from improvements in efficien- 
cy, increases in private contributions, and constraints 
on the growth of output. Total savings from such 
measures, plus resources mobilized from the interna- 
tional community, must generally be suJficient to 
finance the indispensable improvements in quality in 
the tertiary subsector in the short run, as well as its 
expansion in the long run. In some cases, such as the 
Sahelian countries where the crisis in primary and 
secondary coverage is most acute, these savings may 
need to be substantial enough to free up funds for the 
lower levels as well. 
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It will take \ears of dogged determination and 
profound changes in the \\a\ higher education is 
organized, managed, and financed tu aLliicvc iht 
needed sa\ings. In particular, unless managers of 
higher education are presented with compelling in- 
centives to miprove efficiency, impose quantitative 
limits on enrollments, and mobili/e resources from 
the private sector, the required savings will not ma- 
terialize. The most powerful inccntue is to ensure 
that savings realized through wise and courageous 
leadership in any specific institution are in signiHeant 
measure available for redeplo>ment m the same 
institution. Conversely, policies that expropriate sa\ - 
ings obtained by sacrifice in individual institutions 
and transfer them to a central authorit) for redistri- 
bution will be self-defeating because the> destruv the 
incentive to look for savings. Until those sa\ings are 
obtained, the limits on quality at the tertiar> le\el 
and on coverage and quality at both the pnmar> and 
secondary levels will be tighter, and the long-term 
prospects for development in Sub-Saharan Africa 
more constrained, than need be. 

The challenge, then, is to design and implement 
with persistence, over many >ears and in Lircum- 
stances of severe austerity, policies that generate thj 
resources needed to revitalize the subsector. If the 
challenge can be met, these policies can increase the 
contributions of higher education to national de\el- 
opment in three critical ways. 

First, tertiary institutions prepare the people need- 
ed to fill high-level scientific, technical, professional, 
and managerial jobs — that is, thev educate the chtL 
leadership of a nation's development effort. C/i spe- 
cial importance is the preparation of teachers, scho- 
lars, and managers for the education sector itself, 
especially for its most advanced teaching and re- 
search functions. These peo*^le are the core of na- 
tional capacity for producing trained manpower, 
setting standards, maintaining qualit), and adjusting 
the education system to changing circumstances. Sec- 
ond, African countries look to higher education in- 
stitutions to generate the knowledge and inno\ation 
needed for development, through indigenous scientif- 
ic research and as agents for the acquisition, adapta- 
tion, and dissemination of scientific and technical 
knowledge developed elsewhere. Third, African uni- 
versities as institutions and th^ir faculties as induid- 
uals can provide necessary services needed for devel- 
opment in both the public and private sectors. 

In addition, tertiary education in Africa as else- 
where is a source of analytical perspective on social 
problems and their possible solutions that is indepen- 
dent of and, often, a usefull) pluralistic counterpoint 
to political and religious authorities. Higher educa- 
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tion institutions also encourage indigenous self-ex- 
pression, conserve and adapt local traditions and 
\ allies, and constitute important symbols of national 
prestige and attainment. 

Issues in Higher Education 

At least with respect to the preparation of high-level 
personnel, tertiary education's contribution to Sub- 
Saharan African development since independence 
has been remarkable. The rapid growth of universi- 
ties and enrollments was sketched earlier (chapter 
1). In 1960 tertiary institutions in Africa graduated 
about 1,200 degree and nondegree holders, equiva- 
lent to one person trained at that level for each 
168,000 inhabitants; the 70,600 graduates m 1983 
represented a ratio of one per 5,800 inhabitants. 

With this notable easing of the high-level manpow- 
er constraint, however, the relative importance of 
tertiary education's other functions has increased. 
Today , higher education's continuing contribution to 
development is threatened by four interrelated weak- 
nesses. First, the mix of outputs cf the higher educa- 
tion system is no longer well suited to the require- 
ments for development. Second, the quality of those 
outputs shows signs of having deteriorated; in many 
instances the fundamental effectiveness of the out- 
puts may be m doubt. Third, their costs of produc- 
tion are needlessly high (where cost is measured as 
the other output forgone because resources currently 
going to higher education were not applied elsewhere 
in the educational or economic system)'. Finally, the 
financing of the outputs is socially inequitable and 
economically inefficient. 

The comments m this chapter on the costs and 
financing of higher education are based on robust 
empirical evidence. Findings on the outputs of higher 
education, however, must be offered more as hy- 
potheses worthy of further study m individual coun- 
tries than as mcontrc vertibly demonstrated facts. 
Except for simple head counts of graduates, there is 
presently a dearth of reliable data on the levels of 
outputs from the higher education system and espe- 
cially on changes m those levels over time, African 
governments and their international partners m de- 
velopment should launch the necessary activities to 
generate and analyze data and should be prepared to 
act promptly on their results. 

Inappropriate Mix of Outputs 

HiGH-LEVhL MANrowt:R. Of the three principal out- 
puts of tertiary education — high-level manpower (in- 
cluding scholars and teachers for the education sector 



itself), knowledge and innovation (research), and 
development advisory services — Sub-Saharan Africa 
today generally produces relatr.cl) too wwvJh, uf the 
first and not enough of I'he second and third. 

The proportion of tertiary graduates in African 
populations of age twenty-four and older (now about 
0,4 percent) is still small compared with other devel- 
oping regions (on average perhaps 6 percent) The 
proportion of scientific, technical, and professional 
positions filled by expatriates remains substantial in 
many countries, especially in the education sector. 
Over the long run, Africa can sur\ i\e and prosper only 
by fully developing its major resource, people, espe- 
cially those with skills acquired m tertiary education. 

Nevertheless, short- to meduinvterm overproduc- 
tion of high-level manpower — at least of the requisite 
quality — is suggested by the growing problems of 
unemployment and underemployment among ^:^rad- 
uates. Although reliable figures are not gener.dly avail- 
able, recent conversations with officials of African 
ministries and universities points overwhelmingly to 
surpluses of manpower trained at the tertiai) level. 
Other considerations (such as physical capital stock) 
aside, the incidence and size of the surpluses are likely 
to be greater in countries such as the Congo, Gabon, 
Guinea, Lesotho, and Swaziland, where about one of 
every 2,000 inhabitants was awarded a degree from 
tertiary institutions in 1983, than in Burundi, Mozam- 
bique, or Tanzania, where the rate of production of 
tertiary graduates in recent years was only about one 
for every 17,000 inhabitants. 

Data problems notwithstanding, long and length- 
ening periods of job search have been reported 
among graduates in Nigeria and Zaire. In Kenya a 
1985 longitudinal study of University i)f Nairobi 
graduates between 1970 and 1983 documented job 
searches lasting from one to three years and in 
addition found that over the course of the study 
graduates became more likely to accept temporary 
employment and less likely to use their formal train- 
ing on the job. Manpower forecasts for Lesotho !>Iiuw 
an excess of graduates, particularly outside the teach- 
ing profession. In Somalia demand for tertiary grad- 
uates around 1990 is estimated at 150 annually, 
although the anticipated output of Somalian institu- 
tions, net of students returning from abroad, is more 
than five times that amount. Fewer than 15 percent 
of the approximately 1,100 graduates of tertiary 
institutions in Mali in 1986 can expect to find em- 
ployment in the public sector, and private sector 
opportunities are certainly no greater; the conchision 
is that at most 30 percent of ihe graduates will find 
work appropriate to their level of training. If the base 
for these figures were to include Malians returning 
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from training abroaJ, tlic picture would be even 
gloomier. In Guine»i o 40 percent reduction ni enroll- 
ment in higher education was deemed necessary to 
bring the annual production of gradctites in hne with 
the absorptue capacit) of tlic public service, essen- 
tiall) the only emplover of high-level manpower. 

Whai accounts for this situation, now an essential- 
ly universal phenomenon on the continent? Several 
hypotheses are worth) of testing in the light of 
country-specific circumstances. 

To some extent, the apparent surpluses represent 
not so much overproduction as a general failure by 
African countries to nurture conditions in which indi- 
viduals with tertiary education can be productive. 
Political philosophies and development models that 
place primary reliance on the reasonably unfettered 
interplay of market forces, internally and internation- 
ally, generate by their very nature incentives that 
reward skills acc]uired in tertiary education. As Afri- 
can economies succeed in their efforts at liberalization 
through structural adjustment, their ability to get the 
most out of high-level manpower will be enhanced. 
However inevitable it may turn out to be, this increase 



in the capacity of African economies to use high-level 
manpower productively is unlikel) to become notice 
able before the end cf the century. \{ recent experie:ice 
is any guide (see box 6-1 for a case in point), structural 
adjustment in the short run exacerbates rather than 
ameliorates the problem of unemployment among 
graduates, especially since the graduates* tispirarioiis 
about occupational status and wages are much sluucr 
to respond to new economic parameters thcin the 
demand for their high-level skills. 

The more immediate explanation for the surplus 
is that, on the one hand, the demand for graduates 
contracted suddenly in both the public and pruatc 
sectors. The economic downturn of the 1980s *inJ the 
pressure to contain public employment arrived just 
as African civil services, almost everywhere the larg- 
est employer of high-level manpower, had largely 
completed the process of replacing expatriates with 
newly qualified nationals and were consec]uentl) re- 
ducing their hiring rates. Other aspects of .idjustmeni 
to the downturn — including tlie retreat from import 
substitution as a . itegy for industrialization, the 
shift away from r.-^utradables (construction, hank- 



Box 6-1. Employment and Earnings of University and Technical Graduates in Cote d'lvoire 



Between 1982 and 1984 Cote dMvoirc experienced a 
severe rceession thdt reduced cnp per capita by a!mo«t 
50 prreent, M*iny )obs were lost, especially m the 
r.iodern private sector, but the system of higher educa- 
non was not .ible to adjust sufficiently to accommodate 
the changing demand for its gr^iduates. A 1985 survey 
in Cote dM voire revdiled that 3"'.5 percent of people 
with university diplomas in Abidjan and more than half 
of such people in o»-her cities were economically inactive 
or unemplov.d. More than half of them had been in 
that situation continuously fc .he full year before the 
survey. Among people with vocririnal and technical 
diplomas, the situation was only nrarginall) better. 33 
percent of them were wit^, nit \ob^j in id)an, and 26 
percent in other cities. The reduced ability oi the formal 
sector — the traditional outlet for university and techni- 
cal graduates — to absorb cuch graduates, especially in 
Abidjan, has induced .ibout 10 percent of them to take 
up work in the informal sctor, mainly as self-employed 
entrepreneurs. 

For those graduates v ho do fin J jobs in the formal 
sector, the private returns to their education are still 
quite high. Each year jf postsecondary schooling adds 
an average of 17 percent to an employee*s earnings. 
This figure is high^^r ir Abidj.in (19 percent) than m 
other cities (15 penent). For technical and vocational 
education, the increase in earnings is about 9 percent 



for each year of schooling, with no difference between 
Abidjan and other cities. Such elevated returns to cdu 
cation rn combination with high unemployment .iniong 
university and technical graduates »ire signs of tin ini 
perfectly functioning labor market. In particuLir, it 
appears that, as a result of the recession, the nuiiiber of 
jobs has been reduced while the salary levels of those 
workers still employed have been maintanied. 

Graduates who become self-employed in the infor- 
mal sector sometimes earn even more than thcir vv.i^e- 
ployed peers. For example, in Abidjan, the avcr.ige 
self-employed person with a vocational or technic.il 
diploma earns an income almost one and a h.ilf times 
that of a government worker with the same diplom.i 
and more than three tm.es that of a self-eniplovcd 
person with only a primary school diploma. 

These findings suggest the importance in the short 
run of adjusting university output to levels th«it the 
labor market can absorb. At the same time, the> point 
to the need for adjustment mechanisms th^it will even- 
tually allow full (or fuller) utiluation of universtt) 
graduates as the economy recovers and as labor market 
performance improves. The high productivitv of grtiJ 
uates working in the informal sector, in particuLir, 
indicates that (even though new graduates may h.ne to 
adjust occupational expectations downward) college 
education is of broad vocational value. 
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ing, insurance), and the scrutiny of staffing levels 
following privatization of parastatals — may also 
have slowed private sector demand for high-level 
manpower, which in any event was often much less 
significant than demand from the public sector. 

On the other hand, the economic downturn coin- 
cided with the coming into production of the remark- 
able program that was undertaken m the 1970s to 
expand the capacity of tertiary education. Between 
1980 and 1983 enrollments m African institutions of 
higher education increased 30 percent (from 337,000 
to 437,000, not including the additional 100,0q0 Afri- 
can students enrolled in foreign universities) and grad- 
uates increased 70 percent (from 41,500 to 70,600). In 
short, the supply of graduate manpower mushroomed. 

In addition, the emerging imbalance between sup- 
ply and demand was exacerbated by structural rigid- 
ities in the education system. A good example is the 
remarkable stability m the relative number of grad- 
uates in the arts, humanities, and soft social sciences. 
In 1960, reflecting the need for indigenous adminis- 
trative personnel and the less onerous requirements 
for costly facilities in liberal arts programs than in 
the sciences and engineering, African institutions of 
higher education enrolled 60 percent of their students 
in the arts and humanities and 40 percent in the 
sciences and engineering. Today, the Africanization 
of public service positions and (at least in some 
places) of management positions in the private sector 
is quite advanced, and as a consequence the demand 
for arts and humanities graduates is less robust. By 
contrast, the demand for high-level manpovver in 
scientific and engineering professions is, in 'l^nost 
places, much more substantial. Yet the 60 to 40 ratio 
is the same as it was in 1960. Enrollment patterns 
have not responded to shifting labor market de- 
mands. The rigidity of enrollment pattern^ is further 
accentuated by the lower proportions of students 
actually graduating in the sciences and engineering 
than in the arts and humanities. 

In a few countries unemployment and underem- 
ployment among graduates ot programs in the agri- 
cultural sciences, the physical and life sciences, and 
engineering suggest that, in addition to structural 
rigic^itics in enrollment patterns, the overall size of 
the system may have exceeded the current require- 
ments of economic growth. The continuing reliance 
on expatriates to staff scientific and technical posi- 
tions, especially in the education sector itself, sug- 
gests that inadequate quality may also impede the 
absorption of graduates of African universities into 
the labor force. 

Fir illy, public subsidization has so far kept the 
direct co«* - ^ higher education close to zero for the 



individual student. Yet, as tables 6-1 and 6-2 make 
clear, wage differentials remain substantial for labor 
trained at tertiary institutions. As a consequence, the 
private rate of return to tertiary education is on the 
order of 30 percent, higher than for any other region 
of the world, and it shows no sign yet of decline. In 
response, the number of secondary school leavers 
with hopes of acquiring higher education grows 
larger each year. The result is a paradox of more 
graduates in many fields than the economy can use- 
fully absorb, combined with undiminished pressure 
to expand opportunities for higher education. 

LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION. Although an overprod- 
uction of graduates may no*v have become the rule 
in many African countries, an excess demand for 



Table 6-1. Graduate Staning Salaries as a Multiple 
of Per Capita Income in Selected Countries, 
circa 1979 



Country 




Salijry as multiple of 




per capita income 


Gambia 




11.1 


Ghana 




3.6 


Kenya 




14.6 


Liberia 




11.1 


Sierra Leone 




51 


Somalia 




8.3 


Tanzania 




14.2 


Zamb.a 




12.0 


Mean 




10.0 


Median 




11.1 


Source' International 


Labour Office (1982) 




Table 6-2. Index o 


f Starting Salaries 


in Public Service 


by Education Level in Selected Countries, 


circa 1979 (0 level 


= 100) 




Country 


A level 


Degree let 'el 


Ghana 


120 


169 


Kenya 


127 


269 


Liberia 




339 


Sierra Leone 


229 


342 


Somalia 


128 


171 


Tanzania 


148 


323 


Zambia 


116 


169 


Mean 


145 


254 


Median 


128 


269 



. Not available. 

Source, Derived from Internationa! Labour Office (1982). 
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graduates still exists in some fields of study. These 
include specific scientific and engineering fields, in 
which focused expansion of capacity in tertiary edu- 
cation will often be required. But usually the greatest 
exception to the general rule of overproduction of 
graduates is to be found in the education sector itself. 
In eighteen countries for which data are available, 
expatriates constituted on average 35 percent of 
:>^condary school teachers at the end of the 1970s (see 
appendix table C-9); the proportion is much higlier 
in some fields (for example, science, mathematics, 
and technical education). Despite sizable staff devel- 
opment efforts, mcludmg programs for training i^ 
foreign countries, many tertiary institutions are st»ll 
critically short of African staff, especially in the 
senior academic positions of teaching and research 
leadership. In Nigeria, which is ahead of most coun- 
tries in the Afri^Jinization of staff, about 20 percent 
of the teaching pof'tions in tertiary institutions were 
still filled with expatriates in the early 1980s. Data 
for ten other countries at the end of the 1970s suggest 
that expatriates on average filled 50 percent of ter- 
tiary teaching posts (see appendix table C-9).' And 
postgraduate programs, especially those involving 
rigorous research training, remain in their infancy, in 
part because requisite staff with doctoral qualifica- 
tions and adsjquate ex^^erience are not available. 

Indeed, the least recognized but perhaps, ever the 
long run, the most devastating damage to African 
higher education since 1980 was to the promising 
eftor's begun in the 1970s to build an indigenous 
African capacity to produce tertiary teachers, research 
scholars, and top-flight analytic personnel for the 
public services. In Nigeria, for exampL;, the erosion of 
progress will mean that only one-third of the new 
academic staff required by universities over the next 
fi;w years is expected to be forthcoming from existing 
postgraduate and staff development programs. The 
sh':)rtfall is greater, of course, when doctoral-lt ,'l staff 
requirements in research and professional occupations 
outside of universities are also cor.^idered. 

RESEARCH. Although substantiation depends more 
on anecdotal than empirical evidence, African univer- 
sity staff uniformly report that research in their insti- 
tutions withered m the 1980s. As the financial crisis of 
tertiary education deepened, research budgets were 
typically subject to early and severe cuts. The feasibil- 
ity of offering good postgraduate education also de- 
clined, since a significant part of postgrac uate (espe- 
cially doctoral) training involves student participation 
as apprentices in faculty research and ultimately the 
solo undertaking of ? dissertation project. 

Stagnation or outright decline in research output 



and in the capacity to produce future researchers 
jeopardizes Africa's long-run ability to take advantage 
of the worldwide advance in science and technology. 
Africa need not be consistently in the forefront of all 
s^.ientific and technological advance, and well into the 
next century a sizable fraction of Africa's Ph.D.s will 
still undoubtedly be trained in foreign institutions. But 
the continent nevertheless already needs to increase its 
capacity to absorb and usc new knowledge, and that 
capacity is in large measure developed through indi- 
genous postgraduate teaching and research programs. 
For example, advances in genetic engineering and 
other areas of biotechnology are potentially applicable 
to problems of plant and anima! health in Africa; the 
impact on production of food crops and on export 
agriculture could be sizable. The argument can be 
extended to human health and even industrial process- 
es- -and to such areas as microelectronics and mater- 
ials science (ceramics and metallurgy). 

The central point is that without African mastery 
of the unJjrlying science of such developments and 
the tech.^iques to adapt them to local problems and 
conditions, the potential benefits to Africa of these 
advances will likely be lost in large measure and 
cert^-^inly will be late in arriving. World-class 
university-based progra.ns of both basic and ap- 
plied research and of postgradua education are 
the breeding grounds for the mastery of science and 
technology. They are the key to sophisticatec' con- 
sunr»ption of mankind's exploding stock of knowl- 
edge. They are a necessary condition for African 
escape from intellectual dependency. Ironically, no 
African nation can afford to have such programs m 
the short run, yet none can afford not to have them 
in the long run. 

CONSULTANCY AND ADVICE. Even in their current 
depressed and fragile state, universities in Africa 
represent a nation's largest reservoir of expert knowl- 
edge and cosmopolitc^n experience. And here is an- 
other paradox. The, continuing demand for ex- 
parriate technical assistance from both public 
and private sector organizations suggests that there 
is no lack of tasks requir ng the highest levels of 
**cademic training and orcicssional experience. Yet, 
with few exceprioPj, African universities as institu- 
tions and their faculties as individuals do not allocate 
much time and effort to direct service activities, 
except for special training programs. Mi'ch applied 
work currently undertaken by foreigners could as 
well be done by African university staff, who in the 
process would enrich their own research and teaching 
by gaining more thorough grounding m present-day 
African realities. 



Low Quality 

Direct and hard evidence is not available on the 
quality of the outputs of African higher education. 
That African graduates may not be as knowledgeable 
as their peers elsewhere in the developing world may 
he suggested by results of the Graduate Record 
F.Xtiniination: the scopes of African students on the 
\crhal, quantitative, and analytic sections are uni- 
formly lower than those of Latin American, Asian, 
or Middle Eastern students. Although the signific- 
ance of this finding is subject to varying interpreta- 
tions, there IS no reason to believe that the cultural 
disadvantage of African students on such foreign 
examinations is any greater than that of students 
from other developing regions. The low (and possi- 
bly declining) standard in African higher education 
IS now pervasively bemoaned by tcachT, student, 
employer, and government official alike. 

Nor could the situation be otherwise, since indirect 
c\idcnce of a crisis of quality in African education is 
overwhelming. A tragic consequence of the economic 
downturn — and of the concomitant constriction in 
public budgets and reduced access to foreign ex- 
change — h.is been the virtual disappearance from 
higher education institutions in many African coun- 



tries of exactly those inputs that make physical plant 
and highly trained academic staff educationally pro- 
ductive (see box 6-2). 

These inputs include spare parts for equipment 
maintenance and repair, routine replacement and 
upgrading of equipment, reagents and other consum- 
able supplies, acquisitions of monographs and mul- 
tiple copies of textbooks for libraries, subscriptions 
to scientific iournals; funetioning computation facil- 
ities; maintenance, gas, and oil for vehicles used in 
faculty research and student field trips, other research 
support to faculty, including travel; even routine 
upkeep of physical plant (for jx.^mple, sanitary facil- 
ities and telephone cxchangcb) and public utilities 
(for example, sewerage, water, and electricity). 

The level of deprivation ( f these nonsalary oper- 
ating expenses varies from pKice to place ok the 
continent, but appendix table A-22 suggests that, on 
average, less than 2 percent of total recurrent public 
expenditures on tertiar> educ.ition is available for 
these crucial purposes. Campus \ isits make clear that 
the situation prevalent into the 1970s lias now re- 
versed: the scarcity of nons.iKir> recurrent inputs, not 
the number or level of training of academic staff, is 
today the governing constraint on quality in African 
higher education in nearly ev*:ry country. 



Box 6-2. The Crisis of Quality in Higher Education 

1 Ik sctircity of funding for capital investment and nonsa- 
Lir> operating expenses has seriously undermined the 
qiKilit) of education in Afncan universities. The situation 
M NigerKrs University of Ibadan illustrates the problem. 
For several months now we have been expected 
to run a physics laboratory without electrici- 
ty, perform biology and zoology experiments 
without water and get accurate readings from 
microscopes blinded by use and age. Chemicals 
.ire uiumagiiiahly short. The result of all this is 
.1 eiiemistry laboratory that cannot produce 
distilled water and hundreds of "science grad- 
uates" Licking the benefits of practical demon- 
strations (Osundare 1983, p. 2122). 
Clh.iiia provides other examples. At the University, of 
ScieiKe and Technology, no equip men: for the electrical 
eiigiiieeriiig department has been purchased since 1962, 
.iiid most equipment in the civil engineering department 
d.ites from the 1950s. Such old equipment, including the 
university's computer, is ra'-cly in working order; it 
requires regular rou:*ne maintenance, including replace- 
ment parts, for w^ich funds are not available. The same 
university has be^..i characterized as "grossly short of . . . 
hooks, paper and food" (Tipple and Tipple 1983, p. 



1654). Similarly, reports from the University of (ihana*s 
faculty of science tell of short.iges of cheinicils ^iiid other 
consumables necessary for laboratory cLisses and note 
that the scarcity of foreign exchange precludes the supply 
of essential materials from abroad. Lack o( funds also 
means that some universities are operating witiiout the 
vehicles necessary for field trips and data collection and 
that others do not have the resources to repair broken 
telephone systems. 

In mpny countries throu^',hout the Sub-Saharan region, 
the lack of capital funds has left construction work 
unfinished on classrooms, laboratories, workshops, li- 
braries, and residence halls. A 1981 report from the 
Nigerian Commission on Salary and Conditions of Ser- 
vice of University Staff s'^ates. "The Commission was 
horrified to witnes*- the disgraceful spectacle of students 
in the corridors and outside lecture theatres struggling to 
comprehend the proceedings inside.*' Reports from the 
University oC Ibadan arc also discouraging. "Everything 
in the University today points to an agoni/ing decline. 
Students swarm from their hostels where there are six in 
a room designed for two, into a dingy lecture room 
whe e a teacher shouts his notes across a hall of five 
bundled listeners" (Osundare 1983, p. 2122). 
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The most immedjate consequences of the drying 
up of nonsalary inputs to higher education are that 
research ceases and instruction is reduced to little 
more than rote learning of theory from professorial 
lectures and chalked notes on blackboards. Chemists 
who have not done a titration; biologists who have 
not done a dissection; physicists who have never 
measured an electrical current; secondary science 
teachers who have never witnessed, let alone them- 
selves actually conducted, the demonstrations central 
lo the curriculum they teach; agronomists who have 
never conducted a field trial of any sort; engineers 
who have never disassembled the machinery they are 
called upon to operate; social scientists of all types 
who have never collected, or conducted an analysis 
of, their own empirical data; specialists tor whom the 
programming and use of computers is essential who 
have never sat before or tested a program on a 
fui.ctionmg machine; lawyers who do not have access 
to recent judicial opinions; medical doctors whose 
only knowledge of laboratory test procedures is from 
hearing them described in a lecture hall — qualitative- 
ly deprived graduates such as these are now appear- 
ing m countries that have been hardest hit by the 
scarcity of nonsalary inputs. Compli itingthe situa- 
tion further m many institutions are studen; numbers 
in excess of the carrying capacity of crucial com- 
ponents of the physical plant, particularly living 
accommodations and library study space. 

An a consequence, the skills most relevant to 
development, those acquired when theory is con- 
fronted with the exigencies of the real world, are 
exactly the ones that do not get learned. The result 
IS that, in Its stock of high-level skills and m its ability 
to generate knowledge and innovation, Sub-Saharan 
Africa IS falling further behind despite the increasing 



numbers of higher education graduates. Tertiary ed- 
ucation discharges ever less effectively its principal 
responsibilities. 

High Costs 

Not only does higher education now produce too 
many graduates in many fields, too few high-level 
personnel for postgraduate education and research, 
and not enough research and development advisory 
and consultancy services. Not only are all those 
outputs of lower quality than in the past. But the 
costs per graduate — some of whom are not needed 
and many of whom are inadequately trained — are 
exorbitantly high. As a percentage of GDP per capita, 
which is a reasonable proxy for affordability, unit 
costs (costs per student-year) of public higher educa- 
tion are between six and seven times more in Sub- 
Saharan Africa than they are in Asia and nine times 
more than in Latin America (see table 6-3). As a 
multiple of the cost of a student in primary school, a 
plausible measure of opportunity cost, the un't cost 
of publicly supported students in higher education is 
about sixty times that of primary students (see table 
6-4). In Asia and Latin America, however, unit costs 
for students in highti education are between ten and 
fifteen times those for primary students. 

There are two parts to this problem of internal 
efficiency, both reflecting fundamental shortfalls in 
African higher education. First, wastage — and thus 
cost per graduate — is high. Data for seven countries 
suggest that between one-third and two-thirds of the 
initial entrants to tertiary education fail to complete 
their studies or complete them behind schedule. Thus, 
a sizable portion of student places are occupied by 
repeaters or future dropouts, with the result that 



Tal le 6-3. Unit Costs of Public Education at the Various Levels as a Percentage of Per Capita GNP 
in Selected Country Groups 



( <tuulr\ ^rouf) 


Pnmary 


Secotuiiiry 


Higher 


SulvStihaftin Africa 


15 


61 


800 


1 rtincoplione 


23 


86 


uooo 


Anglophone 


12 


51 


600 


AsKi 








Southcost Asm tind Pacific 


11 


20 


118 


South Asia 


8 


18 


119 


L*uin AnicriLti 


9 


26 


88 


All developing countries 


14 


41 


370 


industrial countries 


22 


24 


49 



Source. Appendix lahlus A-17 to A-19 and Mmgat and Psacharor>nn|os (1985). 
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Table 6-4. Public Expenditure per Student in Tertiary Education as a Multiple of That at Lower Levels 
in Selected Country Groups 

(medtam) 



Tertiary as multiple of primary Terttary as multiple of secondary 



Country group 


1970 


197S 


1980 


1983 


1970 


/975 


1980 


1983 


Low- income 


68 


57 


61 


60 


12 


12 


18 


14 


Middle- income 


55 


50 


43 


50 


7 


10 


10 


7 


Frnnwophone 


40 


55 


44 


6i 


9 


12 


18 


13 


Anglophone 


79 


68 


50 


52 


11 


11 


11 


12 


Sub-Sail a ran Africa 


55 


55 


50 


59 


11 


12 


14 


13 



Source: Appendix ublcs A- 17 to A-19. 

many more years of student services are required to 
produce each graduate than the length of the cycle 
would optimally require. Among the factors contrib- 
uting to repetition and dropout are: insufficently 
developed selection mechanisms for students aspiring 
to enter higher education (in some countries it re- 
mains the case that all who graduate from secondary 
education are assured a place in higher education); 
the dearth of nonsalary quality-enhancing inputs 
(noted earlier), which makes learning difficult, unsti- 
mulatmg, and unrewarding; and the absence of sanc- 
tions for poor performance of students and teachers, 
so there is no incentive to strive hard for results. 

Second, resource costs per student-year of higher 
education services provided ar needlessly inflated. 
Although not uniformly present in every country, 
several factors typically contribute to the unnecessar- 
il) high costs of tertiary institutions borne hy the 
education budget of African nations. 

SMALL iNS i rrui iONS. Within a sample of fifty Afri- 
can universities at the end of the 1970s, twelve had 
enrollments under 1,000 students, while only thirteen 
had enrollments over 5,000 (and several of these had 
students dispersed over more than one campus). This 
proliferation of small institutions precludes exploita- 
tion of the well-uocumented economies of scale in 
higher education (and, in addition, means forgt ing 
the academic advantages of critical mass concentra- 
tions of higliiy specialized staff). ExpiiLit under- 
standings on appropriate divisions of labor — in large 
countries internally among the tertiary institutions 
and in small countries across international boundar- 
ies — could greatly reduce this cause of high costs. 

SUBSlhiLS I OR STAFh. In many countries, universities 
were established i. nally as self-contained commun- 
ities on vast tr«;:ts of land outside large urban areas. 
This approach involved heavily subsidized provision 



to all staff members of housing, standard municipal 
services, and even welfare and social services (clinics, 
schools, clubs). The huge sunk costs of this infra- 
structure prohibit starting afresh, and the ongoing 
costs of this legacy must somehow be met. With few 
exc^Dtions, the public budget picks up the tab, 

LARGE STAFF. On the basis of personnel listings of 
approved positions, the ratio of students to academic 
staff is 13 to 1 in a sample of Francophone African 
universities and about 7 to 1 in Anglophone Africa, 
where it ranges from 3 to 1 on the low side to 12 to 
1. By way of comparison, the ratio of students to 
academic staff in British and French universities, in 
some sense the models for their counterparts in 
former colonial possessions, is 13 to 1 and 25 to 1, 
respectively. In some countries, where erosion of 
salaries and deterioration of working conditions have 
resulted in an exodus of the most highly qualified 
academics from the universities, the actual ratio of 
students to academic staff may be somewhat above 
the approved ratio. Still, staffing is generous by 
comparison with industrial countries, where the 
student staff ratio is more typically twice that in 
Africa. One reason is the propensity of African 
universities to offer a very wide range of programs 
and courses in each institution, resulting in wasteful 
duplication. Course enrollment of fifteen students is 
not unusual. 

African universities also usually employ large 
numbeis of nonacademic staff, especially to operate 
municipal and siudent welfare services and to care 
for the campus. An example from Ghana illustrates 
the general nature if not the exact quantitative di- 
mensions of the problem. In a British university, 
reasonably analogous to Ghana's three universities 
together in size, age, and location (on the periphery 
of a large city), there are over six students fo; each 
member of the nonteaching staff and the ratio of 
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nonteaching to teaching staff is 1 to 6. However, 
nonteaching staff in the three universities of Ghana 
outnumber students and the ratio of nonteaching to 
teaching staff is 14 to 1, Most of the difference is in 
service areas. Guards, ground crew, and maintenance 
personnel totaled 902 in one of the Ghanaian univer- 
sities and 166 in the British university. A second 
example is the University of Nigeria, which employs 
52,000 staff for a student population of 77,000. 

SUBSIDIES FOR STUDENTS. None of the twenty-four 
African countries for which recent data are available 
has a general policy of charging tuition fees that are 
not covered by a government subsidy in some form. 
The essentially universal policy of charging no fees 
for higher education means that the publicly borne 
unit costs are much higher than they would be if a 
significant part of the burden were borne by students 
and their families. But the no-fee policy contributes 
indirectly to high unit costs as well, since students 
and their parents have no incentive to contain costs. 
If instead of fee-free higher education, students and 
their parents had to shoulder a significant proportion 
of the total cost, pressure would surely develop to 
contain unessential expenditure and, in general, to 
increase efficiency. 

In a similar vein, the long-standing practice of 
providing either free room and board on campus or 
an allowance to all students, thereby shifting to the 
public '^educational" budget the considerable sums 
required to cover living expenses ,t)f students, greatly 
inflates publicly borne unit costs of higher education 
in Africa. Although several countries have begun to 
phase out support for the living costs of students, 
fellowships to students still constitute half the public 
expenditures on higher education in a number of 
African countries. The scope for reducing such public 
expenditure is parriculrrly broad in many Franco- 
phone countries. 

:fhcient use of resources. Finally, unit costs 
are inflated by the failure to make maximum use of 
expensive teaching personnel and physical facilities, 
which IS manifest in light teaching loads, in restrict- 
ing class and laboratory hours to a specified portion 
of the day, and in letting the entire plant and staff lie 
idle at least twenty weeks a year. The scope for 
adding evening and vacation students to increase 
access to universities has almost nowhere been ex- 
ploited, the University of Zambia being an important 
exception. With universities effectively closed to all 
but the fortunate few full-time students, there is a 
substantial population of students taking courses at 
their own expense overseas. 



Inequitable and Inefficient Finance 

Unlike the situation in some other parts of the world, 
tertiary education in Sub-Saharan Africa is over- 
whelmingly public in ownership and operational 
control. Private institutions of higher education are 
often explicitly proscribed in fundamental legislation 
and administrative regulation. Public ownership and 
control of higher education in Africa has meant for 
all practical purposes that tertiary education — in- 
cluding the living costs of its students, which are not 
properly an education expense — is entirJy financed 
by the public budget. With few exceptions, students, 
their families, and their future employers are spared 
having to make any contribution to the costs of 
higher education beyond the general incidence of the 
tax system and the income forgone while studying. 
The extent to which the private rate of return to 
higher education exceeds the social rate of return is 
a useful index of public subsidization of education, 
since most of the difference between the two is due 
to including the state's contribution to costs in the 
social rate calculation and excluding them in the 
private rate calculation. The available evidence sug- 
gests that in A-frica private rates of return to higher 
education are, conservatively, 150 percent greater 
than social rates, a multiple more than three times 
higher than in Latin America or in industrial coun- 
tries generally and more than fifteen times higher 
than in Asia. 

There are two undesirable consequences of this 
insulation of the beneficiaries of higher education 
from its heavy costs. Income inequalities are in- 
creased by the sharply regressive effect of higher 
education expenditures; the system ensures that the 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer. And perhaps 
more important, within the education sector as a 
whole and within higher education as a subsector, 
resources are allocated inefficiently. 

A Program for Structural Adjustment of African 
Higher Education 

If the preceding diagnosis of weaknesses in higher 
education in Sub-Saharan Africa were to be con- 
firmed through careful analysis of the situation in 
individual countries, the four objectives to be sought 
for the short term through reformed policies would 
be clear enough: (a) improve quality, (b) increase 
efficiency, (c) constrain output, especially in those 
fields that do not directly support economic develop- 
ment, and (d) rei^eve the burden on public sources of 
financing by increasing the participation of benefi- 
ciaries and their families. But quality enhancement as 
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the first objective will cost money. Thus, implemen- 
tation of policies to achieve the last three objectives 
will, essentially everywhere in Sub-Saharan Africa^ 
be a prerequisite for freeing the resources needed 
to achieve the first. The four objectives would, of 
course, be pursued with differing mixes of policies 
appropriate to the circumstances of particular coun- 
tries. The sequence of policy implementation would 
also depend upon the needs of each country; gradual 
phasing in of new policies, in stages over some years, 
would have to be the rule, not the exception. 

Improved Quality I 

A quantum increase in the quality of tertiary teaching 
and research is the first objective. Long-term devel- 
opment goals cannot be met without it. Improve- 
ments in quality, however, are unavoidably expen- 
sive. So, given the requirements of othf parts of the 
education system and the environment of constrained 
public resources, no advance here is possibly without 
significant progress toward the other three (Objectives 
of resource conservation. 

Better qi::»lity could be achieved through a variety of 
measycs. Most immediately necessary are the estab- 
lishment and gradual implementation of standards of 
provision for the full range of vital nonsalary inputs to 
teaching and research. Supplying libraries with multiple 
copies of basic textbooks, as well as supplementary 
books and periodicals, is the highest priority, closely 
followed by supplying laboratories and workshops 
with consumables and materials needed for equipment 
maintenance and repair. Resuscitation of long-term 
efforts to upgrade the academic qualifications of staff is 
also essential. Formal postgraduate training in masters 
and doctoral programs, for the time being mostly 
outside of Africa, is an essential part of this effort. But 
the need extends much further, to postdoctoral fellow- 
ships, faculty exchanges, collaborative research, and 
other professional links with foreign universities 
through which African academics are exposed to new 
de clopments in research and curriculum in their fields. 
T\..ining arrangements, between a department in an 
African university and the same department in one or 
more foreign universities, are an especially attractive 
device for staff development at these sophisticated 
levels and can also profitably involve the service of 
foreig',1 university staff in African institutions. For max- 
imum productivity, such arrangements need to be sus- 
tained over many years. 

Quality in tertiary education is also improved by 
rigorous testing programs administered independent- 
ly of the universities and involving externa! exami- 
ners. Such testing is an essential ingredient in setting 
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standards of performance to which individuals and 
institutions can respond. Independent performance 
measurement also creates an arr.bient in aHicH ef- 
ficient independent study programs can develop. 

Finally, in the longer term, improvements in qual- 
ity will be realized and sustained through the estab- 
lishment of programs — and, in some cases, centers — 
of excellence for postgraduate education and re- 
search. These programs or centers could concentrate 
staff and resources into a critical mass. Participants 
at the Mbabane and Harare conferences on higher 
education have voiced their support for an appraisal 
of the advanced teaching and research capabilities 
and capacities of African universities, as a first step 
toward identifying potential sites for research and 
postgraduate teaching in priority areas. By estab- 
lishing such specialized, high-quality programs and 
institutions, African governments would provide able 
African students with an attractive alternative to 
'nore costly) foreign study, create incentives for 
university researchers to pursue their work on the 
continent, and in so doing address two aspects of the 
serious problem of **brain dram." 

Increased Efficiency 

Reduction in unit costs (per student-year of educa- 
tional services provided) is the second challenge. This 
reduction would be achieved within existing institu- 
tions through measures such as the following. 

• establishing and gradual phasing in higher num- 
bers of pupils for each mtmber of the academic 
staff 

• setting minimum standards for class or course size 

• reducing the ratio of nonacademic support staff to 
academic staff (perhaps m part by using student 
labor in some campus jobs) 

• increa ng the hours per w^ck and weeks per year 
that academic staff and physical facilities arc util- 
ized 

• expanding access for part-time, fcc-paying stu- 
dents 

• introducing self-study methods (for e.\amplc, use 
of radio and correspondence) to teach low -enroll- 
ment courses 

• gradually assigning to nonpublic sources the full 
cost for housing, food, and other welfare services 
provided to staff and students 

• where feasible within countries — and prospective- 
ly even among countries — rationali/.mg progiams 
and faculties -xnd consolidating institutions, so that 
diseconomies of small scale are mitigated. 

No country is likely to be able to implement all of 
these measure , but all can potentially reduce unit 



costs of tertiary education by developing a coherent 
policy package that selects among them. The poten- 
tial role of international Lollaboration should ob- 
viously be pursued as well. 

Another approach to reducing unit costs ihat de- 
serves more widespread use is the extramural degree 
program. Such programs have demonstrated the ca- 
pacity for reducing costs per student to a fraction of 
the levels typically found in on-campus programs. 
Extramural degree programs rely on books, corres- 
pondence materials, radio broadcasts (or audjo cas- 
settes), occasional on-campus meetings, and most 
important, student time. Essential to the success of 
such programs is the existence of an independent 
examination or accreditation system (further dis- 
cussed below) to measure and certify quality. Greater 
reliance on extramural degree programs frees govern- 
ments from providing boarding facilities and cover- 
ing the cost of transport, allows fuller use of existing 
classroom and laboratory facilities, and allows stu- 
dents to work while studying, AVoiding large Concen- 
trations of full-time students, typitally in capital 
cities, may in some instances also loWer the potential 
for political turbulence. 

Constrained Output 

Reduction in the annual number of (publicly support- 
ed) tertiary education graduates in some fields, to- 
gether with deceleration in the growth of graduates 
in most others, is the third challenge to address. Some 
selective increases may be needed, of coarse, in 
particular countries and fields, the most important of 
which may be teacher training and graduate educa- 
tion programs in the physical sciences, engineering, 
and the social sciences. 

Output could be reduced through a (more than 
proportionate) reduction in the intake of students. 
The intake to tertiary institutions Lould be limited by 
a mix of such measures as tightening up selection 
criteria by instituting stiffer entrance examinations, 
establishing a system of differential availability of 
scholarships, or even outright quotas, by region and 
fie. J; and initiating cost-sharing more aggressively in 
the disciplines with highest graduate unemployment. 
Smaller entry cohorts composed of students of higher 
quality would help to rcu ice costs per graduate by 
saving some of the resources now lost when students 
repeat or drop out of courses. The congestion of 
physical facilities, now a problem in some .ountr<es, 
would also be relieved. 

In addition, the numbers of graduates can be 
further reduced, their overall quality increased, and 
important resources freed for investment in quality- 



enhancing inputs by conditioning the continuation of 
scholaiships on fully .^tisfactory academic perfor- 
mance. Failure in a course could entail a repetition 
fee, and failure in too many courses could result in 
denial of the privilege to return the following year 
under any circumstances. 

In pursuing constraints on output, policymakers 
should realize that in individual tertiary institui'ons 
that have yet to expand to the threshold of diminish- 
ing average cost, such constraints imply higher unit 
costs. In these cases consolidation of small institu- 
tions into larger ones should be aggressively explored 
as a way of constraining output without sacrificing 
the unit cost advantages of large institutions. The 
potential payoff to international cooperation in con- 
solidating tertiary education is high. 

Of course, in purely economic terms, recourse to 
such direct measures to control the number of grad- 
uates should not be necessary. If markets generally, 
and the higher education market in particular, func- 
tioned properly — that is, if prices (especially wages) 
were unregulated, if information were comprehen- 
sive and readily available, and if the entry and exit 
of firms (including higher education institutions) to 
the market were uncomplicated and expeditious — 
supply and demand for higher education graduates 
would equate themselves without public interven- 
tion. As structural adjustment of African economies 
is achieved and liberalization is institutionalized, 
markets will work better and the need to rely on 
public intervention to control enrollments in higher 
education will diminish. 

For the moment, however, the necessary condi- 
tions do not obtain. In their absence, and despite the 
imperfect wisdom of the authorities in designating 
the fields for expansion (or contraction) and in 
implementing appr'^priate measures (or incentives), 
public inter.'^ntion is justifiable. During a potentially 
lengthy and painful transition to a more market- 
oriented system of higher education, direct action 
may offer the only practical short-term possibility for 
limiting educational outputs. 

Expanded Cost-Sharing by Beneficiaries 

Recovery of some greater portion of the real costs of 
providing tertiary education is the fourth imperative. 
This would be achieved through such measures as: 

• allowing the establishment of privately owned and 
financed institutions of higher education operating 
under state-set standards of quality 

• introducing fees in public establishments, initially 
for noninstructional services such as food and 
lodging and then as tuition for instruction 
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• imposing national service obligations — for ex<im- 
ple, to teach school, work in distance education 
centers, or participate in adult literacy cam- 
paigns — before, during, and after enrollment in 
higher education 

• promoting an educational credit market 

• imposing a special tax on earnings of tertiary-level 
graduates during a transition to an effective system 
of graduated income tax. 

Expansion of cost-sharing to include the benefi- 
ciaries of tertiary education and their families does 
not mean that governments should lessen their finan- 
cial support to the subsector. Rather, promotion of 
broader financial participation should be seen a^ one 
way in which governments can help ensure the in- 
crease in financial flows necessary for the improve- 
ment and ultimate expansion of higher education. 

Feasibility 

The structural adjustment, of higher education in- 
volves identifying the educationally and economi- 
cally correct mix and then determining the optimal 
sequence and phasing of policy measures in the lighi 
of specific country circumstances. This task will not 
be easy either in its des.gn or in its implementation. 
First, it will require analytical and planning capabil- 
ities that are nowhere plentiful, in some countries 
exceedingly scarce, and everywhere untested on a 
task of this complexity. 

Second, political considerations will inevitably 
limit the feasibility of some desirable elements and 
sequences of measures, many of which will be per- 
ceived in the short term as threats to deeply ingrained 
mterests of powerful groups in society (civil servants, 
professors, and students). Determined and very high- 
leve' leadership will be needed to overcome resist- 
ance. 

Thiid, actual implementation will demand a level 
of managerial competence that is uncommon. The 
program will have to incorporate actions to support 
management, especially by developing capabilities to 
inonitor and evaluate the impact of new poli:ies and 
to adjust and fine-tune their implementation^ 

Fourth, very little can be expected to happen 
quickly, for institutional change of the magnitude 
required is always excruciatingly slow. Great persist- 
ence will be required. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, a fundamen- 
tal dilemma must be overcome. Rapidly applied, 
highly visible, and quick-yielding measures to reverse 
the precipitate decline and ensure the lonjg-term im- 
provement in the quality of African higher education 
are likely to be a necessary (although not sufficient) 
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condition for acquiring social acceptance of the pain- 
ful measures that will have to be taken to achieve the 
three objectives for conserving resources. But it is 
only after those conservation objectives have been 
achieved that resources will be available for the 
sustained maintenance and improvement of quality. 
Bilateral and multilateral agencies could address 
ways to resolve this dilemma of transition as a first 
step in the restructuring of international collabora- 
tion on higher education in Africa. 

Academics, university administrators, public sec- 
tor managers, and students share an acute recogni- 
tion of the intolerable situation of African higher 
education. In most countries measures to increase 
efficien<:y, constrain output, and diversify finance are 
already under consideration, and in some places they 
are beginning to be implemented. As such measures 
take hold, the possibilities for introducing urgently 
needed improvements in the quality of higher educa- 
tion will grow. Recommendation 4 summarizes the 
approach. 



Recornmeiidauon 4 

Recent deterioration threatens the ability of most of 
Africa's institutions of higher education to contribute 
to the region's development. The quality of these 
institutions must first be restored and then improved^ 
so that the region can extract maximum advantage y 
for its own purposes, from the accelerating world- 
wide advance of science and technology. In most 
ccuntries, however, a period of adjustment to 
changed economic circumstances is a short-term pre- 
requisite for improving higher education. Some ter- 
tiary institutions, individual campuses^ academic 
departments^ and teaching programs need to be 
amalgamated into larger units of economically viable 
size, Pe^CKjnnel reductions, especially of nonteaching 
staff, are indicated in some countries but should be 
sought in such a way as to increase the average level 
of relevant training and experience of those who 
remain, particularly those in academic positions. The 
number of students at most institutions needs to be 
stabilized, by tightening admission and performance, 
standards and by eliminating living allowances and 
free room and board; the inequitable effect of this 
final measure can be mitigated by the provision of 
scholarships based on need. Such consolidation in 
higher education will help to reestablish an econom- 
ically and pedagogically viable base from which to 
expand the number of graduates and the scope of 
research and community service. 



Using Resources Well: 
The Mandate for Education 
Managers 



Alrhough enrollncnt stagnatiun and low quality can 
ultimately be traced to demog aphic and economic 
adversity, they are exacerbated (and their resolution 
hampered) by the inefficient use of available re- 
sources. Inefficiency is seen in the widespread under- 
utilization of facilities, high levels of absenteei$m of 
teachers and students, and a general lack of order and 
discipline in the operation of education systems. 
Administrative and logistical mfrastructures origi- 
nally created for systems of quite limited size cannot 
cope with the vastly expanded structures of today. 
This constrains the ability of governments to plan, 
implement, and monitor policy changes that would 
address the obstacles to higher quality and wider 
coverage in the education system. Although appro- 
priate policy changes are necessary to improve edu- 
cation in Sub-Saharan Africa, they alone wil not 
suffice. They must be coupled with measures to 
strengthen management if the benefits of the policy 
changes are to be realized. Initially, the managerial 
capacity to deliver traditional educational services 
needs to be strengthened, then the capacity to design 
and implement change and innovation. 

Despite more than two decades of investment in 
education, management capacity remains strained 
and insufficiently developed for a combination of 
reasons. There have been relatively low investments 
in this area; the efforts of governments and funding 
agencies have been so fragmented that sustained 
institutional development has been inhibited; multi- 
ple and sometimes conflicting policies and proce- 
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dures have often consumed a disproportionate share 
of managerial time and attention, and there have 
been difficulties in adapting modern forms of organi- 
zation to the values and patterns of allegiance in 
many African cultures. Central, therefore, to the 
mandate of educational managers will be the 
strengthening of their own capacity to use available 
resources well. 

The discussion that follows is concerned with 
management at three levels: schools, policy imple- 
mentation, and policy development. In recent years 
educational policy analysts have developed a strong 
consensus around the importance of the school-level 
manager — the principal, headmaster, or headmis- 
tress, referred to here as headteacher — and the com- 
munity environment in which the headteacher oper- 
ates. Linking the headteacher with the policymaker 
is a structure for policy implementation, which in- 
volves incentives and local politics, budgetary choice 
and project development, teacher training and te *ch- 
er supervision. At the top is management of policy 
development for the national system. 

Shaping managerial performance at each level are 
four tactors: (a) the managerial and organizational 
structure itself; (b) the student testing, general statisti- 
cal, and accounting systems that provide information 
to managers; (c) the analytical capacity of those who 
generate and evaluate options for managers \i all 
levels, but particularly for managers at the policy level; 
and (d) the quality and training of managerial staff. 
These four factors are subject to direct improvement: 
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the policy levers for enhancing managerial capacity 
thus lie m these domains. The remainder of this 
chapter discusses these four factors and what is now 
known about the potential for their improvement. 

Improving Organizational Structure 

Organizational structures establish predictable rela- 
tionships between people and tasks and thus channel 
the processes of getting tnings done. They are inti- 
mately connected with the distribution of power and 
authority, and they have considerable impact on 
decisionmaking and resource allocation. The need 
for structures appropriate to the management of 
African education is acute. Although the issues and 
their resolution are complex and interrelated, three 
areas of policy concern stand out: school manage- 
ment, decentralization, and structural simplification. 

School Management 

School management is a crucial component of effec- 
tive teaching and learning. Effective schools have 
several characteristics in common, Fir^c, they display 
an orderly environment. Teachers arjd students at- 
tend regularly, records are kept, and buildings and 
grounds are clean and adequately maintained. Sec- 
ond, such schools emphasize academic achievement. 
Students progress systematically through the curricu- 
lum, they use the materials that are available, take 
tests, and profit from the results. Third, teachers and 
principals expect high levels of student achievement. 
Teachers give students regular feedback on their 
performance and remedial assistance. Students come 
to believe that work and effort are more important 
than luck in helping them to get ahead. Fourth, 
hcadteachers pursue an activist policy for effective- 
ness. They have high expectations for the perfor- 
mance of both staff and students. They take an 
interest m classroom activity and provide profession- 
al advice to teachers. They take initiative in acquiring 
resources for the school. They interact effectively 
with higher authorities and with the community. 

The structure of education organizations can help 
support effective school management by granting 
schools the authority to generate and use local re- 
sources. Schools that are able to invest locally gener- 
ated resources in school improvement are able, to show 
pa ats a return on their financial sacrifice and, ther- 
eby, to ensure continued parental pport; School 
supervision provides technical and administrative as- 
sistance for these activities. Headteachers can be given 
lesponsibility for these tasks, as well as for the quality 
of classroom instruction. If the school is too small to 



be assigned an adcquatcl) quahfied headteacher, a 
first-line SLipcr\isor might bt given these managerial 
responsibihties and become, in effect, the itinerant 
headteacher for a number of schools. Alternatively, a 
classroom teacher might be designated to be in charge 
and either released part-time from classroom respon- 
sibilities or provided additional remuneration for 
school management activities. 

The successful implementation of a school im- 
provement polic) will demand the establishment of 
strong and permanent structures for school support 
and supervision. These structures should allow for 
regular supervision of schools, permanently available 
opportunities for in-service teacher training, and fre- 
quent upgrading programs Tor fi^st-line supervisors 
designed in conjunction v\ith national policy and 
research institutions. 

Decentralization of Policy Iniplemen cation 

With some notable exceptions, such as Nigeria, edu- 
cation systems m most of Sub-Saharan Africa are 
highly centralized, and this tendency has become 
more pronounced, if anything, in the years since 
independence. The rapid expansion of schools, com- 
bined with the increased importance of central con- 
trol of funding rnd expenditure, has led to an increas- 
ingly centralized system of education management. 
Resources are controlled at the center, and lower- 
level managers typically pass along all decisior.c> to 
higher levels, Centialized control m education is not, 
in and of itself, necessarily to be avoided, and indeed 
a convincing case is often made for it, especially in 
newly independent countries where a strong sense of 
nationhood has not yet been developed. A centralized 
system of education may be more efficient for some 
purposes than a very decentralized one, to the extent 
that It results in less duplication of effort. 

Within the African context, however, there are 
good reasons for believing that education systems 
could be made more efficient if certain functions and 
responsibilities were devolved away from central 
ministries of education and manpower development. 
The arguments m favor of greater decentralization 
have to do with the characteristics of most African 
countries: long distances between individual schools 
and the center; great ethnic and linguistic diversity; 
and relatively poorly developed systems of commu- 
nications — inferior transport (the absence of all- 
weather roads, few functioning vehicles, and a cen- 
tral government budget that is inadequate to keep the 
vehicles on the road), an incomplete and frequendy 
nonworking telephone system, and a slow and unre- 
liable postal service. Under such conditions, the flow 



of resources and information between the central 
ministry and individual institutions is frequently in- 
terrupted or halted. An increased rehance on local 
initiative might obviate the need for such flows or 
alleviate the consequences of their not occurring. 

Decentralisation can be pursued in two ways. The 
first and more obvious way is by char^gmg the struc- 
ture of authority and responsibility in the ministry 
that deals with public education or with public 
training so as to increase the autonomy of units at 
lower levels. As implied above, rigid centralization in 
Africa has tended to block the flow of information 
and decisions, to alienate schools from their local 
environments, and to limit their ability to resp6nd to 
local needs and resource opportunities. Decentraliza- 
tion can, by supporting school autonomy, contribute 
significantly to better school management and in- 
crease the responsiveness of the school to the local 
community — and of the community to the school. 

Second, go;ernments can decentralize by relaking 
restrictions on the activities of ''^ivate schools ^and 
training institutions. These include schools and insti- 
tutions run by church groups and other voluntary 
organizations as well as many types of nonformal 
fee-paying education and training schemes operated 
by private concerns. Expanding the range of educa- 
tional services in this way would shift more of the 
costs of education to the beneficiaries. Government 
subsidies to privately run institutions, perhaps 
through scholarships based on students' needs, can 
help ensure equity and quality at relatively low unit 
costs. The efficierry of such schools is determined in 
the marketplace, by the willingness of students or 
their parents to pay for the services offered. Public 
investments to support decentralisation of this kind 
include the publication of examination results and 
pass rates, the importance of which is K^ther dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. The effectiveness of such 
schools can be "managed** through examinations, 
tne setting of standards, and inspections. Such me- 
chanisms help to enforce standards and disseminate 
information to the public on the status of individual 
institutions. 

Decentralization through deregulation of private 
initiative is likely to be most effective in countries 
where private institutions exist but do not flourish 
because of restrictions. Such decentralization will 
work better in urban areas, where family income is 
often high enough to permit increased expenditure 
on education, ; nd at the secondary and postsecon- 
dary levels where the private returns to education are 
greatest. 

Planning for decentralization in a given education 
system is a complex task. The purpose should be 



clear: decentralization is not an end in itself, hut a 
means to the more effective administration of some 
specific activity or set of activities. Many things can 
be decentralized, to different degrees and in different 
ways. Work, decision> responsibility, and authority 
can all be assigned to various levels. In a bureauc- 
racy, what to assign, when, and for what purposes 
are key issues. The size of the country, the nature of 
the political system, and the effectiveness of unimui- 
nications are also factors to be considered, the ad- 
vantages of decentralization loom larger with greater 
geographic dispersion, more pluralistic institutions, 
and weaker communication systems. 

Effective decentralization requires explicit defini- 
tion of the roles of units at various levels and the 
effective flow of information between them. The 
successful management of educational reform ni 
Ethiopia (box 7-1) illustrates the care with which 
appropriate tasks were decentralized and others were 
maintained at the center. 

In general, central ministries should retan. policy, 
planning, and monitoring functions. In most coun- 
tries, curriculum policy and developnicnr, together 
with the production of materials, will continue to be 
centralized, unless and until the capacity for curricu- 
lum development is established at lower levels, and 
even then if the maintenance of national standards is 
desirable for nation-building. Administrarive support 
(such as supervision of the payroll, procurement, and 
school construction), teacher training and certifica- 
tion, and statistical services may or may not be fully 
centralized, depending on the degree to which public 
administration is generally (and effectively) decen- 
tralized to states or provinces. 

The functions of intermediate levels of administra- 
tion are also crucial to effective decentralization. The 
supervision of schools should be expanded to include 
technical advice and training for new functions, such 
as resource generation, and not be seen narrowly as 
visits from the center to collect statistics. To the 
extent that nonformal and private education are 
encouraged by a government ministry, supervision 
systems must expand to cover new types of institu- 
tions and tasks. Communication links to move infor- 
mation both ways between schools and higher au 
thorities increase in importance. For vocational and 
technical education, staff should be responsible for 
establishing and strengthening hnkages between 
schools and employers — a specialized task for which 
training and resource support may need to be cen- 
trally provided. 

At the school level, where responsibility for the 
quality of instruction lies, headteachers should be 
given the authority necessary to achieve such quality. 
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Box 7-1. A^anagement of Reform in Ethiopia 

Education refom in Ethiopia illustrates an organiza- 
tional stratcg) that made use of both the central and 
loCiil lc\cls of the education system. At the center, the 
Ministr) of Education and the Office of the PrcsiJent 
look responsibilit) for establishing the overall frame- 
work for change. Subsequently, a number of important 
tasks were delegated effectively to the local level. This 
combination of strong central control backed up by local 
in\o!vement and initiative created an environment for 
the successful implementation of the reform program. 

The goals of the reform were the expansion and 
improvement of educ^>tion in rural areas through the 
construction of schools and the complete revision of the 
curriculum. A series ot education projects begun in 1966 
and the 1972 Education Sector Review supported a long- 
term strategy for meeting the country's socioeconomic 
needs. The mstitutional capacity for educational plan- 
ning, project management, curriculum design, and the 
development and distribution of educational materials 
was gradually developed over a ten-year period. These 
resources in the education system served as the founda- 
tion for further reform. 

In 1974 the new government strengthened the official 
commitment to the reform of Ethiopia's education sys- 
tem. In the context of fundamental changes in the social, 
economic, and political development of the country, the 
government viewed education as a vehicle for s :ial 
change and made educational development a high prior- 



it). Implementation of the reform relied on three well- 
established institutions at the center the Ethiopian Build- 
ing Construction Authority, which had implemented 
three earlier projects supported b\ the World Bank; 
the National Curriculum Development Center (\uh), 
which was well-equipped to write and test curriculum 
materials, and the Educational Materials Production and 
Distribution Agency. 

Although the reform wai, ' ery much directed by the 
central government, implementation was highly decen- 
tralized. At the local level the Awraja (district) Pedagogi- 
cal Centers proviued a permanent base for the training, 
support, and supervision of teachers. The management 
strategy also provided for the incorporation of local 
input. Technical feedback from administrators and 
teachers on the new curriculum and materials proved to 
be keys to the project's success. Curriculum and text- 
books were tested in seventy experimental schools before 
they were adopted nationwide. Teachers and administra- 
tors also provided feedback to NCDC staff, who conduct- 
ed an evaluation of th^ project. Moreover, community 
support and participation played an important part in 
project implementation. Student commitment was fos- 
tered by work m the community that ta' ght additional 
practical skills and gave students a chance to apply what 
they had learned in the classroom. This work was 
supervised by farmer associations, school management 
committees, and local political units known as kebeles. 



The hcc^dteacher should have a genuine voice, if not 
the final say, m all of the following: the appointment, 
discipline, and dismissal of teachers; the adaptation 
of curriculum and classroom schedules to local cir- 
cumstances, the establishment of effective relation- 
ships with community organizations; the generation 
of local resources; and, most important, within cen- 
trally provided guidelines and a system of account- 
ability, the use of locally generated revenues. 

Structural Simplification for Policy Development 

Structural simplification can support decentraliza- 
tion and school management as part of a broad 
strategy for structural reform. As certain administra- 
tive duties are delegated to lower levels, central 
ministries can devote more attention to their princi- 
pal functions: broad policy planning; designing poli- 
cy implementation strategies; monitoring the 
consequences of policy implementation through 
observation, testing, and evaluation; and adapting 
policy in tie light of its evaluated impact. Delegating 



to school or intermediate-level officials the power to 
appoint and dismiss teachers greatly simplifies the 
responsibilities of the central ministry. The gathering 
of statistical data is a second case in point: as the 
capability to gather and aggregate data is decentral- 
ized, the tasks of the central unit are simplified and 
reoriented toward quality control, analysis, and dis- 
semination. 

In support of this more focused role of central 
government, two sorts of structural simplification 
will often be m order. First, those countries with 
more than one ministry dealing with education (or 
ministry-level entity such as Ethiopia's Higher Edu- 
cation Comn-.'ssion), and certainly those few African 
countries with three or nore such ministries, will 
wish to consider consolidating these entities into a 
single ministry. This will encourage the more cohe- 
sive development of education policy. 

Thz second sort of structural simplification will be 
the establishment of an entity responsible for over- 
seeing training with a view to the needs of the 
national economy. It would track bow training activ- 
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ities relate to educational activities and how they 
relate to employers, and it would dcvefop appro- 
priate policies toward training. Such a training policy 
unit might be housed in a ministry of education, an 
expanded ministry of education and Jabor, or a 
national planning ministry. In any cake its work 
would both facilitate and be facilitated by consolida- 
tion and streamlining of the ministry of education. 

Improving Information: Testing, Statistical, and 
Accounting Systems 

Each management level — from formulating policy to 
running an individual school — requires information 
for its Cvvn use and for dissemination to the larger 
social system. In general, the education sector needs 
to be concerned with two main types of information. 
The first is information on the quality of student 
performance as revealed by achievement tests; the 
second is descriptive information concerning the 
numbers and types of institutions, personnel, and 
students in the system, their geographical distribu- 
tion, and the financial flows that affect them. These 
data are used at all levels for planning and resource* 
allocation; they are a necessary input into the analyt- 
ical function discussed below. Test data also play a 
key role in the certification of individual students and 
their selection for the next level of education. 

Educational Testing 

There is a long history of educational testing in 
Africa, beginning in the colonial era with extensive 
use of examinations administered from Europe. After 
independence, such multinational groupings as the 
East and West African Examinations Councils helped 
to develop a cadre of African psychometricians and 
other professionals experienced in testing. External 
examinations (that is, those administered outside the 
individual school) are important today in a signifi- 
cant number of African countries. 

The role of external examinations should be four- 
fold: 

• First, if properly designed, examinations measure 
performance in the system as a whole and in 
individual districts and schools; this can allow 
tracking of performance over time, international 
and interregional comparisons, and school-level 
accountability. This accountability function is best 
served by regularly publishing appropriate aggre- 
gations of scores. These measures of performance 
can also be used for analyses of the education 
system — for example, the careful evaluation of 
new projects or reform efforts. 



• Second, well-designed examinations help to im- 
prove th * ' urriculum. They encourage teaching 
and learnmg of the designated curricula m the 
classroom, since teachers teach and students study 
for the tests, however they are designed; if the tests 
are well designed, teachers teach and students 
learn what they are supposed to. Both curriculum 
impro\ement and performance measurement — the 
first two roles of examinations — are central to 
improving educational quality. 

• Third, examinations allow objectivity in the si lec- 
tion of students for the next cyci,* of education or 
for appropriate training. 

• Fourth, external examinations allow theobjeLtive 
certification of students at the ^c-7ipletion of an 
educational cycle; such certification is essential for 
the widespread implementation of independent 
study programs that were identified in chapter 5 as 
being highly cost-effective. 

Performance can be measured by testing only sam- 
ples of students at selected times. To a lesser extent, 
the testing of samples may be sufficient for purposes 
of curriculum enhancement as well. The selection 
and certification of students, however, will usually 
require testing all students at appropriate points in 
their progression through school, although it may be 
(desirable to give different tests for each purpose. 
Most external examinations in Africa today are 
mainly for selection. Although this provides a base 
upon which to build, further development of educa- 
tion testing systems should ensure that examinations 
serve all their important functions. 

To do this, and particularly to improve the curri- 
culum, examinations must cover the full range of 
cognitive achievement specified in the curriculum — 
not only the requirements for the minority of stu- 
dents who proceed to the next level, but also those 
for the majority of students who do not continue. If 
the examinations fail to test the skills that will be 
useful for the latter group, there is little or no 
incentive for schools to teach such skills, nor for 
students to learn them. As a result, primary educa- 
tion IS then treated mainly as a preparation for 
secondary education (and secondary as a preparation 
for tertiary), and not as a provider of worthwhile 
skills for those who do not go on with formal 
education. 

Kenya has shown that it is possible to shift from 
an examination system that merely screens pupils to 
one that stresses the full range of skills deemed 
appropriate for primary school pupils (see box 7-2). 
Experience there also shows that examinations can 
be useful in monitoring and ultimately (through 
constructive feedback mechanisms such as newslet- 
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Box 7-2. Reform of the Examination System in Kenya 



To be admitted into formal, government-funded second- 
ary education, secondary technical schools, and some 
tratning schools, Kenyan students are required to pass 
the Certificate cf Primary Education (cph) examination. 
The test covers mathematics ar-i-* English and includes a 
general section on history, geography, and science (na- 
ture study, agriculture, and health). During the t970s 
there was concern that the test had limited relevance for 
those students who would not go on to secondary 
education, and that it rewarded memorization rather 
than reasoning ability. Critics charged that the CPh thus 
discouraged curriculum reform and imaginative teaching 
methods. 

In response to these problems and to the demand for 
equal access to secondary education, the government 
introduced a new exam system. It attempted to make 
examination questions more relevant to the liff experi- 
ences of Kenyan students and to test for thinking abiiry. 
In addition, the new system disseminated data on exani- 
ination performance to schools to help them prepare 
pupils to meet the new intellectual demands being made 
of them. An anni^al newsletter, distributed to all schools. 



field officers, professional educators, the teachers* unioi , 
and the preos, explained the change^ being made in the 
exam, identified key topics and skills th.^t had caused 
candidate* particular difficulty, and suggested ways in 
which teachers might help students impro\e their perfor- 
mance. Related changes were gradually incorporated 
into textbooks and teaching materials as well. Merit lists 
of schools and districts were publicized, thereby making 
CPh performance an important public issue. 

Thus the new examination gave teachers an incentive 
to develop in their pup;!s relevant skills and knowledge 
and thus to improve the quality of basic education. The 
new CPh was intended to promote the development of 
;>kills that would be ^seful not only to those entering 
secondary school but also to those who would not. In 
particular, the new system attempted to reduce differ- 
ences in quality among schools by encouraging and 
assisting the less successful ones. And by basing ques- 
tions on material relevant to the experience of most 
students and testing for reasoning ability, the new exam 
was fairer to underprivileged groups. 



ters and regular supervision) attenuating differences 
in achievement among schools and districts. 

Statistical and Accounting Systems \ 

Investments m testing should be accompanied by the 
creation of strong monitoring and information sys- 
tems that provide limited but strategically useful 
information on schools, classrooms, teachers, stu- 
dents, materials, and finances to managers at all 
levels. These systems should emphasize simplicity 
and practicality in the gathering and use of data, and 
they should be based on careful analysis of informa- 
tion needs at different levels. They should be integral 
parts of the organizational structure, and the neces- 
sary tasks should be defined in position descriptions 
and supported with training. In many countries the 
management of these functions should be closely tied 
to the education policy and planning unit. 

Information should flow both up and down the 
administrative hierarchy of the education system. 
The relevance of statistics for improving the quality 
of education in the classroom must be made clear to 
school-level personnel responsible for collecting the 
raw information and entering it into the statistical 
pipeline. School personnel should receive analyses of 
data in time to be useful in their classes, and they also 
need information about the larger education system. 



Testing and monitoring systems may require signi- 
ficant investments in facilities, equipment, and staff- 
ing. These investments must address current prob- 
lems of data reliability and timeliness. With the 
recent development of microchip technology, the 
capacity to analyze data should not remain a major 
constraint, even in very poor societies, and the timely 
collection of information assumes even greater im- 
portance than m the past. 

Strengthening Analytical Capacity 

Analysis and planning are central to the efficient 
allocation of resources and, therefore, to the achieve- 
ment of quality education under conditions of aus- 
terity. Educational leaders must be able to assess the 
performance of their systems and gauge the effects of 
their policies. This takes expert analytical skills or- 
ganized in strong, well-staffed central policy and 
planning offices. In larger countries some of these 
functions may be decentralized to states or districts. 

The work of the policy and planning staff must be 
well integrated with the policymaking process. In many 
countries the lack of staff, information, and resources 
has reduced such units to the status of statistics of- 
fices, concerned primarily with meeting the informa- 
tion needs of external funding agencies. Such units are 
not able to use information to generate a range of 
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policy options for review or to monitor — and thus learn 
from — the implementation of policy decisions. 

Considerabh effort, centered mo>tly around train- 
ing, has been made to develop planning offices and 
research capacit). The record, however, is not en- 
couraging. To attract and retain good planners, edu- 
cation organizations need to provide adequate com- 
pensation and career opporr jnities. Planning must be 
supported by effective information systems, as dis- 
cussed above, and adequate operational resources. 
The planning unit should have clear access to the 
highest levels of policymaking and not be located in 
a temporary project management unit. In short, an 
effective analysis and planning unit must be an inte- 
gral part of the overall organizational design. Ad hoc 
arrangements that train a few planners under project 
funding and that fail to provide continuing support 
within the structure of the education system will not 
work. Here again improvement requires sustained 
(although not large) investment accompanied by 
whatever structural changes are necessary to make 
the investment productive. 

Another element of strengthening analytic capaci- 
ty, and a crucially important one, is the development 
of applied research as the basis for policy analysis. 
African education research institutions sliould, of 
course, play a key role in helping to ensure that 
research is timely, relevant, and ot high quality. Since 
such institutions are only just beginning to appear in 
much of Africa, investment to strengthen their capac- 
ity and willingness to conduct research in these areas 
should be high on the agenda for action. Three lines 
of research stand out as particularly important. 

First, more descriptive operations-related research 
is urgently needed on the cost, finance, and running 
of education and training systems. How much do 
different types and levels of education and training 
cost? How are they financed? Who provides and who 
uses them? What materials are available to students 
and who provides them? How much time do teachers 
and students actually spend in school, and how do 
they spend that time? Are schools orderly and disci- 
plined? Simple though such questions are, answers 
are frequently unknown; either quantitative or qual- 
itative answers would clearly be relevant to improv- 
ing operations. A great deal can be learned by mak- 
ing selective improvements in information that is 
routinely gathered on performance and expenditure 
and by making more intensive analytical use of these 
data. When these data are combined with perfor- 
mance data from the examinations systems, vital 
questions of cost-effectiveness can be. addressed. 

The second type of research involves surveys to 
assess the internal efficiency of education. The Inter- 



national Association for the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional .A.chievemenc (!EA) provides important tools for 
the analysis of internal efficiency; its tests measure the 
quality of schools in terms of their success in raising 
achievement in such core ai'eas as mathematics and 
science. Levels, trends, and determinants of academic 
performance can now be tracked almost routinel). 
Such objective feedback on performance is the ke> to 
introducing accountability and improving qualit\ in 
education. The wide and periodic application of itA- 
type instruments offers great potential for improving 
the allocation of resources through better-informed 
decisionmaking. Research here is dependent on 
strengthening the testing system, as discussed above. 

A third, relatively routine line of research deals with 
external efficiency — that is, with the assessment of the 
labor market performance of graduates of different 
levels and types of education. The Living Standards 
Survey (LSS) approach — pioneered with World Bank 
assistance in Cote d'lvoire and Peru — provides an in- 
strument for assessing performance in several dimen- 
sions (see box 7-3). Plans are now being developed for 
ten other African countries to begin use of LSS tech- 
niques. LSS serves a very broad range of purposes, and 
it will be important to ensure that its potential for 
illuminanng educational policy is in fact realized. 

Development of Managerial Staff 

Lack of skilled managers and low morale are funda- 
mental constraints on African education at all levels. 
Past efforts to address these constraints have not been 
successful. Training has generally not been tied to 
clear long-term strategies for organizational develop- 
ment. As a result, training has been general in nature 
and not well Imked with the need to develop mana- 
gerial skills. Training opportunities have been pro- 
vided principally for higher-level staff (often trained 
abroad), not for school personnel. 

A broader policy approach to the development of 
management skills is needed in most countries. Fun- 
damentally, this will require the development of 
strong management institutions — a relatively long- 
term solution. Meanwhile, governments should con- 
sider a number of immediate options. In view of the 
difficulty of attracting highly qualified individuals to 
the education sector, priority should be given to 
developing and advancing talented persons who are 
already working in the sector. Management develop- 
ment must then be seen as a systemwide activity that 
promotes good managers from the schools through 
intermediate levels toward the center. Training 
should be seen as one of several inputs. The others 
include the resources necesb.'^ry to make staff effec- 
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Box 7-3. Living Standards Surveys (LSS) 



Although national data that measure macroeco- 
nomic growth arc available in most countries, the 
data for assessing the distribution of the fruits of 
economic growth and the share accruing to the 
poor are usually much weaker. To remedy this 
situation, the World Bank launched the Living 
Standards Measurement btudy (LSMS) in 1980. The 
goal was to set up a data system for monitoring 
the well-being of households and individuals in 
different socioeconomic groups in the course of 
development. Unlike standard household surveys, 
u^hich typically make data available only years 
after collection, the LSMS system was designed to 
produce information quickly and in a forni readily 
suitable for analysis that could directly inform 
economic and social policies. 

The three key features of a proper Living Stan- 
dards Survey (LSS) are the comprehensive coverage 
of the many dimensions of v/ell-being, the empha- 
sis on quality control, and speedy data processing. 
Living Standards Surveys collect information on 
the demographic characteristics of household 
members, their educational achievement, health 
condition, migration history, use of time in the 
home and the labor market, and earnings. The 
household's housing condition is surveyed, as are 
its ownership of assets and enterprises (and the 
earnings they generate) and its expenditures, bor- 
rowings, and savings. 

If survey information is to be useful for policy- 
making. It must be current and of high quality. To 
ensure quahty the LSS system includes extensive 
training and refresher courses for enumerators 
(those who collect the data), a higher than usual 
supervisor-to-enumerator ratio, use of personal 
computers in the field for continuous data entry 



tive, incentives to hold them in the system, clearly 
defined career paths, and systems for assessing per- 
formance. A teacher should enter service with a clear 
idea of the opportunities for advancement and of the 
kinds of performance and training that will be nec- 
essary t'^ move ahead. 

Managenent development in the central ministry 
should parallel development at lower levels. Training 
across bvels (for example, of headteachers and dis- 
trict officers together) should take place frequently to 
strengthen relationships and coordination. 

Management development is constrained, howev- 
er, by the quality of those who enter the profession. 



and instantaneous checks on range and Validity, 
and verification of identified errors and inconsis- 
tencies by the enumerator in a second round of 
data collection. Analysis in the LSS system can thus 
take place while data are being collected. As each 
new wave of data reaches headquarters, tables 
can quickly be updated. Experience in the Cote 
d*Ivoire and Peru, where the LSS system has been 
tested nationwide, has shown that tables can be 
produced within three to four months after data 
collection. 

The LSS data base covers many aspects of edu- 
cation. In addition to educational attainment, the 
education module includes self-reported literacy 
and numeracy^ formal and informal vocational 
and technical training, and the schooling of chil- 
dren who have left the household. All this is useful 
for studying the total returns on the household's 
investment in education. For currently enrolled 
students, information is gathered on the type of 
school, distance and travel time to school, out-of- 
pocket costs, and scholarships. Opportunity costs 
can be d^ ved from the employment data. This 
permits a study of private returns to different types 
of education. The availability of information on 
other aspects of well-bemg can throw light on the 
links between education and policies in other 
areas such as health, labor markets, and migra- 
tion. How do graduates of different curricula fare 
in obtaining jobs? Does better education improve 
one's use of health facilities? Conversely, does 
better health improve educational attainment? 
How do parental characteristics and migration 
history affect access to education? Should fees be 
charged for schooling? How much can poor peo- 
ple afford to pay for primary schooling? 



One policy option would be to enhance the incentives 
and career opportunities for highly skilled education 
staff in order to attract talented nationals. Such a 
policy is difficult to implement for a single sector and 
is more likely to succeed when applied across sec- 
tors with careful controls. Governments and fund- 
ing agencies alike might well review current practices 
with regard to technical assistance to see if ways can 
be found to divert resources from expatriate exper- 
tise, with its very high unit costs, tov/ard hiring 
talented nationals. 

Reliance on expatriate assistance, however, is like- 
ly ''o continue in many counfies in the short term. 
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Experience has demonstrated some measures that 
can be taken to ensure that such assistance is effec- 
tively used. First, expatriate assistance should be 
incoiporated within a long-term plan for the devel- 
opment of human resources in the sector (as is 
current practice in a number of African countries). 
Such planning can give the government a clear sense 
of control over the use of high-cost expatriates and 
the assumption of their roles by national staff. 

Second, expatriate staff should Ije assigned to line 
operating units — not isolated in project implemen- 
tation units — working and sharing theu expertise 
with national coup/erparts. Expatriate assignments 
should be carefully planned by governments and 
funding agencies alike so that expatriates' responsi- 
bilities induce giving both formal and informal train- 
ing and the^r performance is evaluated on the basis 
of how well they have taught their national co- 
workers. In some cases a training specialist should be 
included on expatriate advisory teams to ensure that 
foreign expertise is used effectively in training pro- 
grams and in the production of training materials. 

In the short term, the best combination of policies 
IS one that will (a) promote tS.* recruitment, develop- 
ment, and retention of skilled national staff; (b) base 
the use of expatriates on broad plans for the devel- 
opment of human resources; and (c) emphasize the 
traming role of advisors. In the longer term, a per- 
manent capacity for management development is 
needed and, ultimately, African institutions need the 
ability to provide the fuH range of management 
development servites, including first-rate research. 

Priorities and Resource Requirements 

Substantial resv')urces will be required to create a 
management environment m which African education 
can be improved. The policies recommended above 
envisage significant investments in more attractive 
incentives and career paths for managers, in training 
and analysis, and in the creation or strengthening of 
units for testing, accrediting, monitoring, planning, 
and training. Management development institurions 
will require substantial financial support. Most mea- 
sures will also incur significant recurrent costs. 

Such investments pose difficult tradeoffs in the 
current financial and economic climate, in which 
resources for the management of educarion systems 
have stagnated or declined in many countries. Hov/- 
ever, substantial investment in management capacity 
is important to the success of other reforms, includ- 
ing financial reforms considered necessary for estab- 
lishing efficiency and equity within education. Some 
of these costs may be financed out of savings gener- 
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ated through policy reform. Others may have to 
come from other important areas, which means that 
difficult choices will have to made. 

A large share of these resources will have to come 
from external funding agencies. The pattern of this 
support for education management, however, will 
have to change significantly if the^^e resources are to 
he effectively applied. A much higher level of coordi- 
nation among the external agencies will be required; 
th's in turn will call for longer-term plans for man- 
agement development in a given country or region. 
Episodic project-reiated investments will r^obably 
need to be replaced by long-term investments in 
management capacity per se and in well-designed 
management development institurions. 

The scarcity of re^osirces in the face of large needs 
argues strongly fo) a strategic approach to educarion 
management that recognizes the validity and urgency 
of short-term needs but does so in the context of 
longer-term goals for institutional development. In 
such circumstances a strategy for management devel- 
opment must be torged from the range of options — 
for organiiarional structure, testing and informarion 
systems, analytical capacity, and staff development — 
that were discussed in this chapter. At the outset, 
however, as a top priority, this strategy should iden- 
rify the investments, acriviries, and support systems 
necessary to achieve acceptable levels of school man- 
agement. This leads to recommendation 5. 



Recommendation 5 

A policy framework to make the use of education 
resources more efficient is generally designed at the 
national level, but successful implementation of pol- 
icies will usually depend , in the final analysis, on the 
strength of managerial capacity throughout the ed- 
ucation system, and especially in the individual 
schools. Among the essential ingredients of this man- 
agerial capacity are school leaders who possess ana- 
lytical skills, the freedom to act on behalf of their 
school clients, and the relevant information on which 
to base their decisions. Accordingly, the top pro^ Uies 
for education management should be, in most Afri- 
can countries: (a) the improvement of programs for 
selecting, trainiTig, and supervising school headteach- 
ers and principals, combined with greater institution- 
al autonomy; and (b) the development and im- 
plementation of achievement testing systems that 
provide feedback on institutional performance to 
individual schools, their supervisors, and the com- 
munities they serve. 
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An Agenda for Action 



An extensive menu of policy options for Ahic-xU edu- 
cational development has been presented in the preced- 
ing chapters. The adoption and implementation by any 
one African country of all of the policies discussed is 
probably neither desirable nor feasible. The education- 
al achievements and aspirations of individual countries 
and their socioeconomic and political constraints vary 
too much for any single comprehensive set of measures 
to be completely or uniformly applicable. This study is 
about diverse and variably applicable policies for Afri- 
can educational development, not about a monolithic 
and universally valid policy. | 

Nonetheless, the analysis of the predicament of 
African education and training systems in part I and 
the discussion of policy options for different levels of 
education and for sector management in part II 
do imply a generally applicable three-dimensional 
framework for the design of educational policies in 
the region. Although specific details will differ from 
one African country to the next, elements of all three 
dimensions are certain to be found in any carefully 
conceived policy package tailored to the particular 
circumstances of any country in the region to^ay. 
The three dimensions, to be elaborated upon in 
chapter 8, are labeled adjustment, revitalization, and 
selective expansion. 

Although undoubtedly painful and politically dif- 



ficult, adjustment policies will alleviate the burden 
that education and training place on public budgets. 
Measures for revitalization and expansion, in con- 
trast, will certainly require incremental resources. 
Thus, in the context of ongoing austerity in Africa, 
resolute movement toward adjustment is a necessary 
condition for implementing forward-looking policies 
in the other two dimensions. Savings generated from 
adjustment will be needed to help fund educational 
improvement and expansion. 

Regrettably, all such savings from adjustment 
measures will not be sufficient to cover the substan- 
tial resources needed to r'ivitalize and build African 
education to the extent essential for future develo[»- 
ment. international aid will remain a critical deter- 
minant of the pace of progress in education in the 
region. However, the rapid evolution of African 
needs, as summarized in the three-dimensional 
framework for policy reform, demands correspond- 
ing changes in the organization, nature, and level of 
international aid for African educational develop- 
ment. Chapter 9 reviews the pattern of public inter- 
national development assistance in the early 1980s, 
and it sketches the modifications necessary to make 
future assistance fully responsive to and supportive 
of Africa's determination to make education work 
better for development. 
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Policy Packages for 
Educational Development 



Hard dcLisions on education policy can be post- 
poned — but only at the cost in most African coun- 
tries of continued stagnation in enrollment and 
decline in quality through the 1990s. Part II of this 
study has reviewed a series of policy measures — 
some of them admittedly difficult — that hold the 
promist of restoiing quality and resuming an order- 
ly expansion of enrollments. This chapter suggests 
that each African country should now embrace the 
task of foimulating and implementing an internally 
coherent set of policies that will reflect the country's 
unique history and aspirations and effectively ad- 
dress Its own recently exacerbated problems in the 
educ.nion and training sector. Although the partic- 
ulars of the policy packages that emerge from this 
exercise would vary from one country to the next, 
It is nonetheless clear that every country-specific 
package will need to contain, in varying propor- 
tions, elements of policy along three distinct dimen- 
sions. These three are adjustment, revitahzation, 
and selective expansion. Moreover, if new policies 
are m fact to be implemented, management prac- 
tices need to be improved. 

The three dimensions of policy are defined below 
and further elaborated m the course of the chapter. 
The closing section of the chapter discusses organi- 
zational issues associated with next steps m policy 
development and implementation. 

Adjustment to current demographic and fiscal real- 
ities, though It will not be easy, is essenti«il if the 
disruptive effects of these external factors are to be 
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minimized in the years ahead. Adjustment will take 
two main forms: 

• The diversification of educational finance will be 
a necessary part of country-specific policy pack- 
ages. This diversification can be achieved through 
increased cost-sharing in public education and 
through increased official tolerance and encour- 
agement of nongovernmental suppliers of educa- 
tional services. 

• The rigorous containment of unit costs will be just 
as important as the diversification of finance, and 
in many African countries may be more important, 
in the adjustment process. 

Revitahzation of the education infrastructure that 
now exists in order to restore quahty is the second 
dimension of a properly conceived educational struegy. 
This dimension gives renewed emphasis to the funda- 
mentals of providing education services, so that maxi- 
mum advantage is exti acted from the current capacity 
of education and training systems. Three kinds of 
measures are necessary for the restoration of quality: 

• Textbooks and learning materials must once again 
become generally available in African classrooms. 

• There must be a renewed commitment to academic 
standards, principally through strengthening ex- 
amination systems. 

• Greater investmc^-t must made m maintenance 
of physical plant and equipment and m operation- 
al expenditures. 

Selective expansion to address needs for additional 
education services is the third dimension of any 




complete strategy for educational development. 
These measures, viable only after measures of adjust- 
ment and revitaiization have begun to take hold, will 
concentrate on four areas; success in all will depend 
on a general effort to safeguard the quality of instruc- 
•tional staff at all levels. 

• Renewal of progress toward universal primary ed- 
ucation is the new investment that will bring the 
highest economic and social returns in many coun- 
tries, 

• At the secondary level, and later at the tertiary, 
expansion of enrollments in selected subjects and 
streams will be necessary in most countries in the 
years ahead. To accommodate these increases in 
postprimary education, most countries will need to 
consider alternative delivery modes that shift more 
of the burden for learning onto the students them- 
selves; now is the time to begin planning for such 
programs and developing their requisite support 
infrastructure (correspondence materials, radio 
programs, and examination systems). 

• The amount of training that occurs once individ- 
uals have entered the labor force must be in- 
creased; this training should serve both school 
leavers and those who have had no exposure to 
formal schooling, so that individuals can acquire 
the necessary job-related skills and renew these 
skills during their working lifetime in response co 
changing market conditions. 

• Expansion of African capacity to produce post- 
graduate intellectual talent to fill the highest scien- 
tific and technical jobs in education establish- 
ments, in government, and in the private sector is 
an important matter to It addressed in building 
for Africans future. 

The message here is contained in recommendation 6. 



Recommendation 6 

To maximize education's contribution to economic 
growth in the years ahead, African governments 
should design and begin expeditiously foj implement 
long-term education sector development programs. 
Each government will need to select, from among the 
many policy options available (including, but not 
restricted to, those discussed in this study), a con- 
sistent package of policies that effectively addresses 
country-specific problems and serves country-specific 
goals. Although the optimal policy package will differ 
from one country to the next, no country can afford, 
in light of educations high rosts and its crucial role in 
the development process, to neglect this task. The 
policy package that emerges will, in every country, 
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contain elements of three strategic dimensions — ad- 
justment, revitaiization, end selectwe expansion. Giv- 
en the pressure of population growth and fiscal con- 
straints, most countries will need first to implement 
painful adjustment measures so as to generate the 
necessary resources for quality-enhancing revitaiiza- 
tion, and adjustment and revitaiization should be 
regarded as prerequisites for the longer-term return to 
selective expansion of the educational system. 



Adjustment 

The two elements of an adjustment program for 
education and training are diversifying the sources of 
finance and containing unit costs. 

Diversifying Sources of Finance 

The imperative here is to acquire from the beneficiar- 
ies of education antl training a much larger share of 
the real costs of providing th^^se services. With regard 
to training, an increase in cost-sharing is a normal 
concomitant of moving the locus of training closer to 
the workplace, a move justified on other grounds 
elsewhere in this study. With regard to education, the 
rationale for increasing cost-sharing is strongest at 
the tertiary level but may, in some countries, be 
pertinent at lower levels as well. 

Increased cost-sharing can be achieved through a 
variety of measures. First, countries might consider 
encouraging the establishment of, and relaxing regu- 
lations that currently constrain the operation of, 
privately owned and privately financed institutions of 
secondary and higher education. Encouraging and 
facilitating the ehorts of local groups or NGOs to 
construct, finance, and operate schools, especially at 
the primary and secondary levels, can be expected to 
result in more resources to and better management 
of education in response to local needs. 

Second, there is a clear rationale in secondary and 
tertiary education in many African countries for 
making students or their families more responsible 
for the costs of food, lodging, and other living 
expenses unrelated to instruction. These are costs 
that must be ^orne whether or not individuals are 
enrolled in school. There is little if any justification 
for financing these costs out of the public budget, 
especially in poor countries where only a minority 
(and, nearly always> a relatively well-to-do minority) 
is enrolled at seco*^dary and tertiary levels. 

In addition to (or instead of) requiring students and 
their families to bear these costs, students themselves 
could be required to perform a variety of instruction- 



related support tasks now assigned to nonteaching 
staff (custodial care of teaching facilities, upkeep of 
the grounds, clerical and secretarial assistance, and 
other administrative support). Student provision of 
such services in kind, a widespread practice in many 
industrial and developing countries, is a potentially 
important approach to alleviating the public financial 
burden of secondary and tertiary education. 

Finally, some countries will need to introduce or 
raise tuition fees in public establishments to cover at 
least part of the costs of instruction. Especially in 
higher education, however, full cost-sharing could 
result in many potential students findmg themselves 
excluded from education because of their families' 
inability to pay. To the extent possible, ability to pay 
should not be a factor that determines who receives 
education and who does not. 

Therefore, alternative modes of financing the in- 
creased private costs of education would need to be 
introduced. Possibilities include: opening opportuni- 
ties for students to get tuition waivers by making 
commitments to national service (for example, to 
teach school) before, during, or after enrollment; 
promoting student loans and other education credit 
markets; and, dunng a period of transition to an 
effective system of graduated income taxation, im- 
posing a special tax on the earnings of graduates of 
tertiary institutions. For most policies intended to 
decrease the government's share of full educational 
costs, implementation would need to be phased in 
gradually over a period of some years. And legitimate 
concerns on the policies' effects on equity would need 
to be addressed. 

Contahing Unit Costs 

The containment of unit costs, the most important 
component of adjustment m much of Africa, should 
be aggressively pursued at all levels of the education 
system in both the capital and recurrent accounts. 
The goal here is to reduce the economic costs per 
student, or per coiviplctcd cycle, at each level (and not 
necessarily to reduce the total aggregate expenditure 
at any level). 

Reducing construction costs and raising utilization 
rates for physical facilities offer considerable poten- 
tial for reducing unit capital costs. Since annualized 
capital costs can account for 40 percent or more of 
the direct economic costs of education in Africa, 
careful attention to cap'tal costs is a high priority. 
Too many existing educational facilities (particularly 
those financed in part through foreign assistance) 
cost a sizable multiple of what best practice has 
shown to be possible. Chapter 2 projected the prob- 



able magnitude of capital expenditure in education 
budgets in the coming years under the assumption 
that best practice would prevail. In order to contain 
construction costs to the levels there indicated, it will 
be necessary to minimize expenditure on pedagogi- 
cally redundant civil works (such as boarding facili- 
ties, auditoriums, cafeterias, and sports complexes) 
and to use low-cost construction methods and local 
materials. In addition, particularly at the secondary 
and tertiary levels, there is scope for more intensive 
utilization of existing facilities through extension of 
the teaching calendar. There is little or no justifica- 
tion in most cases for the current practice of closing 
down facilities in ihe evenings and during the long 
vacation periods. In the absence of compelling exten- 
uating circumstances, new construction should be 
deferred until full utilization of existing capacity, 
including facilities under construction, is reached. 

Because personnel remuneration is the largest sin- 
gle item of education costs at all levels, changes in 
how teachers and nonteaching staff are paid and 
employed could be an important element of any 
strategy to cont«!in recurrent costs. Recent experience 
has demonstrated that in some countries there is a 
large payoff to purging from the educational payrolls 
so-called ghost teachers — those who are not actually 
assigned to classroom duties or are not fulfilling their 
assigned duties. There likely remains a significant 
potential to be exploited in this sensitive area, at least 
within the primary and junior secondary sub5**ctors. 

Everywhere, reduaions should be pursued in the 
typically high numbers of nonteaching staff in African 
secondary and, especially, tertiary education institu- 
tions. Students should be given significant responsibility 
for performance of essential instruction-related custo- 
dial and administrative support services, as has been 
discussed among the finance diversification measures. 
In addition, such categories of personnel as messengers, 
drivers, watchmen, stewards, and sweepers can usually 
be reduced without sacrifice of educational quality. But 
because salaries at this level are low, even very sharp 
reduaions will have only a limited, although nonethe- 
less positive, impact on unit costs. 

Reduction of teachers' pay is also a policy option 
that should be considered in countries where it can 
be demonstrated that a sufficient supply of teachers 
of comparable quality would still be forthcoming. 
Inflation has undermined teachers' salaries substan- 
tially during the past two decades, as it has all public 
sector wages in the region. Even if it were politically 
feasible, further reduction in real rates of pay for 
teachers alone (in isolation from other civil servants) 
could lower the quality of education in some African 
countries. Certainly outright cuts in nominal wages 
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would appear to be undesirable everywhere because 
of the adverse impact on teachers' professional mo- 
tivation and commitment. Nonetheless, the growing 
numbers of unemployed secondary school leavers 
and of university graduates and dropouts in Africa 
suggests a potential pool of labor with adequate 
motivation and intellectual skills for teaching; they 
ultimately may be prepared to accept wages some- 
what lower than those currently prevailing in the 
teaching profession. This reduction in pay would be 
facilitated if certification requirements for the teaching 
profession were relaxed, a point closely related to 
entry qualifications, to which we now turn. 

Although still difficult and controversial, another 
policy option, especially at the primary and lower 
secondary levels, is to reduce the minimum entry 
qualifications for teachers. If less precervice educa- 
tion and training were required of new teachers, they 
could be paid less than they must be paid under the 
existing compensation structure. Too many children 
in the world's least developed countries are denied 
access to schooling because their governments are 
trying to match the preservice educational require- 
ments typical of the world's most developed coun- 
tries. This denial of opportunity is unjustified for 
two reasons. First, marginally lower entry qualifi- 
cations — for example, one or two fewer years of 
schooling and preservice training for those teaching 
the early primary grades — may not diminish what 
pupils learn in the classroom, especially in Africa 
today where the governing constraints on learning 
are the lack of instructional materials and lack of 
effective time on task. Second, given the relative costs 
of providing preservice and in-service teacher train- 
ing and given the salary structures that prevail in 
most places, in-service training is usually the more 
cost-effective means of raising the quality of class- 
room instruction. For primary school teachers espe- 
cially, many African countries should consider 
imposing further limitations on the quantity of 
preservice education and training, and coupling this 
with a policy of frequent in-service courses to up- 
grade and refresh teachers' skills, with particular 
attention given to subject-matter competency and the 
proper use of instructional materials. 

More inten.sive use of teaching staff is potentially 
the most fruitful approach for reducing unit recur- 
rent costs. Savings are possible so long as the increase 
in teaching time is greater than the increase in salaries 
needed to motivate and compensate the teachers for 
their greater effort — that is, so long as teachers can 
be induced to accept some reduction in hourly wages 
in the context of an increase in their total earnings. 
Even in the absence of other measures affecting 
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teachers' ^rompensation, the more, intensive use of 
teachers as teachers (as distina from implicitly con- 
doning their performance of other activities, such as 
tending to the family farm or small business) may 
allow unit costs to be reduced. 

As indicated in chapters 4-<>, many options can be 
explored to make greater use of teachers. They 
include lengthening, through a variety of schemes, 
the teachers' (but not the students') school day; 
holding classes six days a week in primary schools 
that do not already do so; increasing the teaching 
hours per week in secondary and tertiary institutions 
to levels more closely approaching norms outside 
Africa; reducing vacation periods so that teachers 
(and facilities) are employed much more than the 
thirty-six weeks a year now common; and increasing 
the minimum number of students in a class, espe- 
cially in secondary and tertiary institutions where 
courses are often thinly subscribed. In addition to all 
such measures, each of which would result in sorne 
modest reduction in unit costs, most developing 
countries, if they aspire to bring about nonincremen- 
tal changes in educational access over the next sev- 
eral decades, will need to consider some funda- 
mentally different alternatives for the delivery of 
educational services (see the discussion below on 
extramural study programs). 

An analysis of tertiary education in Africa leads to 
a special conclusion about the utilization of teachers 
at this level. For reasons discussed in chapter 6, it 
would be desirable in most African countries to 
stabilize or even reduce the number of university 
students in the short term (that is, the next five to ten 
years). This adjustment would be achieved by con- 
tracting relatively low-priority faculties (for example, 
arts and law) and by consolidating the number of 
institutions and academic programs within a country 
or across several small countries. This contraction 
and consolidation would allow for a substantial 
improvement in the use of facilities and the size of 
classes in core programs on the consolidated campus- 
es, thereby increasing the productivity of the teaching 
personnel employed there. A painful — but absolutely 
necessary — concomitant of this adjustment measure 
in higher education will be reductions in faculty 
numbers beyond what would occur through normal 
attrition. Substitution of African academics for expa- 
triate professors will in many fields make it possi- 
ble to avoid dismissing currentl> employed teach- 
ing staff. However, in selected disciplines in arts 
and humanities, where overproduction of personnel 
trained ar the tertiary level is most severe, the redun- 
dancy of African teaching staff is inescapable and 
must be squarely faced. 

w 
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Revitalization: Restoring Quality 

The second dimension of an education strategy for 
Africa involves revitalizing the infrastructure now 
available for education and training in order to 
restore and improve quality. The fo^us should he on 
the fundamentals: instructional materials, academic 
standards, and the maintenance of equipment and 
physical plant. Students and teachers waste their time 
(at great cost) for lack of textbooks and other learn- 
ing materials and for lack of effective examination 
systems to set and maintain standards. School super- 
vision systems, vital to education performance, come 
to a halt when there is no money to operate vehicles 
or pay for telephone and other communication ser 
vices. In addition, buildings and equipment deterio- 
rate for lack of maintenance, and expensive labora- 
tories are not used for lack of reagents and spare 
parts. These items of nonsalary recurrent expendi- 
ture have been highly vulnerable when budgets had 
to be cut, even though they amount to only a small 
fraction of total education expenditures. Appropriate 
balance in the use of inputs must be restored imme- 
diately. If efficiency and quality in education are to 
be achieved, systematic and sustained measures to 
revitalize the existing infrastructure are essential sup- 
plements to adjustment policies. 

Instructional Materials 

The lop education priority in Africa today is to ensure 
that every child in every classroom has access to the 
pedagogically necessary minimum of instructional 
materials. What that means in pratice will of course 
be different for the several levels and within levels will 
vary by grade and subject. Methods of production, 
distribution, and finance will also vary from country 
to country. But only those countries that accord cen- 
tral importance to the provision of instructional ma- 
terials can be judged to have put in place adequate 
strategies for educational development. 

Difficult issues will have to be confronted: what 
pedagogical material to develop locally and what to 
purchase from abroad; whether to purchase higher- 
cost local printing or least-cost printing elsewhere in 
the region or, more usually, outside Africa; and how 
to make the best use of nontraditional media such as 
radio. In a recent policy paper on education, the 
African Development Bank emphasized the impor- 
tance of considering instructional materials within 
the overall context of restoring nonsalary recurrent 
expenditures to adequate levels: 

The supply of appropriate teaching materials 
is particularly inadequate in large parts of 



Africa. While this is to some extent a question 
ot finance, the issue of producing and distri- 
bunng adequate teaching materials for Afri- 
can schools goes much beyond the question 
of funds. As there is an urgent need not just 
for any teaching materials and textbooks, but 
for materials that are more closely in tune 
with the realities and needs of African socie- 
ties, a ma;or field of lending activity opens up 
here. Bank Group loans will support, not just 
some of the technical assistance needed in 
modifying and adapting existing textbooks 
and materials and preparing new materials, 
but also the production and distribution of 
these materials in Africa. Educational Re- 
source Centers in areas where there is a 
particularly serious shortage of instructional 
materials could be another example of this 
general thrust. In this area of quality and 
internal efficiency^ as the majority of the 
nonsalary inputs have a direct effect on the 
qualitative aspects of education, the Bank 
Group will give priority to [helping] regional 
member countries identify and maintain min- 
imum standards for nonsalary inputs. (Afri- 
can Development Bank 1986, pp. 15-16.) 

Academic Standards 

The restoration and clarification of st;»ndards of 
academic performance are key to improving the 
quality of education at all levels. Academic expecta- 
tions for students and schools should be high, and 
they should be clear. By providing signals on perfor- 
mance to which teachers, students, afd parents can 
respond, the examination system is both a measure- 
ment and incentive device that should be used expli- 
citly to raise academic standards. But to perform this 
function, most African examination systems need to 
broaden their tests to sample the full range of cogni- 
tive competencies sought by the nation from a given 
level of the education system. Now the tests often 
concentrate narrowly on those skills most needed for 
success at the next level. If examinations were more 
broadly structured, they would be more pertinent for 
assessing the skills of the majority of students who 
will not advance to the next level. 

Operation and Maintenance of Physical Plant 
and Equipment 

Preventive maintenance and repair of physical plant 
and equipment, another item of nonsalary recurrent 
expenditure, is an essential ingredient for revitalizing 
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African education systems. Quality education is just 
not possible in laboratories and workshops that have 
no electricity or water because wiring, fuses, and 
plumbing have deteriorated, and where equipment 
does not operate because spare parts and consumable 
supplies are lacking. Maintaining door aiid cabinet 
locks, replacing broken windows, repairing leaky 
roofs, changing the oil and filters in heavily used field 
vehicles — these may be simple things to do, but they 
are not getting done. Failure to do them means that 
vital equipment is not available and functioning 
when needed, and unit costs are inflated when pre- 
mature replacement is the consequence. 

Once plant and equipment are restored to fully 
functional status and their maintenance attended to 
on a routine basis, money is also needed to ensure 
that these resources do not sit idle. Reestablishing 
adequate budgetary provision for such simple items 
as gasoline, postage, and telephone service is essential 
if school supervision systems at the primary and 
secondary levels and field work at the tertiary level are 
to make their intended contribution to educational 
productivity, j; 

Selective Expansion 

The third dimension of an overall strategy for edu- 
cation and training in Africa entails the considered 
and deliberate expansion of selected education ser- 
vices. Public support for the sector has been threa- 
tened recently, and will continue to be threatened, by 
the fiscal austerity that grips the region. Wise leaders, 
however, will do what they can to protect from 
debilitating cuts those long-term education invest- 
ments that promise the most for their nations' future. 

Most forward-looking education programs, al- 
though they will differ from one African country to 
the next, will need to put some emphasis on each of 
the following: renewed progress toward unive:sai 
primary education; new programs of extramural 
study at secondary and tertiary levels; development 
of a broadly based system of training; and improve- 
ment of graduate education and research capacity. 

Safeguarding the quality of instructional staff will 
be essential at all levels during any selective expan- 
sion and will require special attention. Motivated, 
knowledgeable, and pedagogically competent teach- 
ers are essential components of educational quality. 
The revitalization efforts described earlier focus on 
eliminating current constraints on teachers' effective- 
nej>s, such as the shortage of instructional materials. 
But beyond such efforts, as selective expansion again 
becomes economically feasible to encourage, African 
education systems will need to provide for constant 
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professional renewal of the teaching force, particu- 
larly if the standards for teachers* >ears of preservice 
education ?re relaxed ii: order to contain cosr>. 

In order to maintain the quality of instructional 
staff, the design and implementation of cost-efrective 
systems of continuous in-servicc training for primary 
and secondary school teachers should be part of 
every country *s education polic) package. This train- 
ing should focus on upgrading and updating teachers* 
knowledge of subject matter and mastery of im- 
proved pedagogical methods embodied in widely 
available instructional materials. Distance education 
IS likely to be rhe most attractive delivery mode for 
much of this activity. Furthermore, teachers* progres- 
sion through the salary scale should depend on 
their successful completion of such regular in-ser- 
vice courses, thereby ensuring that pay is more close- 
ly related to potential classroom productivity than it 
is now. For the tertiary level, much on-the-|ob pro- 
fessional improvement can be achieved in the short 
run by reestablishing the flow of standard textbooks, 
new monographs, and journals, but ultimately the 
upgrading of teacher quality will entail increased 
investmenis in formal postgraduate education. 

Renewed Progress toward Universal Primary 
Education 

For many countries, the most important long-term 
investment — in both its economic and social returns — 
will be to renew, after adjustment and revitalization 
measures have begun to take hold, national progress 
toward universal primary education (UPt). Renewing 
progress toward liPE will inevitably require the mobili- 
zation of substantial new resources, including — but 
not limited to — increased commitments of public re- 
sources. Chapters 2 and 3 showed how costly .ind 
difficult is the task of merely keeping up with popula- 
tion growth. Yet, two lines of evidence suggest that in 
many countries very high priority should be accorded 
to the goal of continued progress toward liPE, while in 
a few countries universal provision of nine years of 
education may already be an appropriate goal. First, 
compared with projects and investments in other sec- 
tors, investments in education have an unusually good 
record of implementation and sustainability , absorptive 
capacity has been demonstrated. Second, there is strong 
(and mounting) economic evidence indicating high re- 
turns to investment in education, particularly primary 
education. 

Those returns will be greatly attenuated or never 
materialize at all if the incidence of disease and malnu- 
trition amdng young children goes unchecked. Policy 
packages for educational development must consider 



how to ensure not only th»u pupils atc well taught but 
that they are teachable, a point of increased importance 
since serious nutritional deprivation has become a 
perennial problem in many parts of Africa. However, 
the links between child health, nutrition, preseh(K)l 
intellectual development, and attendance at and perfor- 
mance in school are particularly complex and only 
imperfectly understood. Ilcgional and international col- 
laboration m the search for more complete answers 
offers the best hope of developing practical policies to 
remedy the situation. 

Distance Education Programs 

New c\tranu!ral study programs are perhaps the only 
viable way to address the massive problems of access 
to secondary and postsecondary education for stu- 
dents and to continuing education for teachers. Ac- 
creditation examinations allow certification of an 
outside student's ^'equivalency*' to having completed 
a conventional program. Students can thus acquire 
diplomas and degrees by independent study, typically 
guided by correspondence materials supplemented by 
radio broadcasts. The replicability of high-quality 
teaching materials allows high performance stan- 
dards to be set and maintained in the equivalency 
system. Moreover, by their very nature, equivalency 
programs tend to favor the most persistent and 
motivated students. Often extramural programs ac- 
tually use existing campus facilities during evenings 
or vacation months for tutorial sessions and labora- 
tory work, although sometimes equivalency educa- 
tion takes place in specially created institutions. 

The unit Costs of instruction in extramural pro- 
grams are typically only 20 percent to 40 percent of 
the unit costs or conventional instruction. In addi- 
tion, there are often substantial savings in student 
transportation and (public budget) savings in living 
costs. During the present period of adjustment and 
austerity in Africa, a country's rationale for incurring 
the high Construction and incremental costs of the 
"bricks and mortar" approach to educational expan- 
sion deserves to be scrutinized. 

Training 

Occupation-specific training is essential for African 
development. The question is not whether to train, 
but rather when, where, and how to do so in the most 
cost-effective way. Experience suggests that African 
policymakers, like their counterparts in other parts 
of the world, may be tempted to adopt questionable 
policies by the undeniable urgency of the need for 
occupation-specific skills. As summarized in chapter 
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5, there are numerous pitfalls to be avoided, but only 
a few bedrock principles upon whieh wise policy- 
makers can rely for guidance. 

One such principle is that formal schools are, 
generally, neither the only nor the best place in whieh 
to train students in most specifiL vocational skills. 
'With the possible exception of some commercial 
skills (such as typing and accountiim) that have wide 
applicability and low requirements for expensive 
equipment and facilities, vocational training is best 
provided after students have secured initial employ- 
ment. And it is best conducted in venues closer to the 
workplace and more di^^ctly under the control of 
employers than are formal schools. The emphasis in 
Africa should be to design for each country a system 
of vocational training founded on this principle. 

This difficult task will be greatly facilitated hy ensur- 
ing that there is a single place in the government — and 
not necessarily, or even desirably, in the Ministry of 
Education — that is charged with fotinulatmg, monitor- 
ing, and evaluating training policy. In this process, 
macrocconomic policies that stimulate provision of job- 
specific training — in such areas as wage regulations, 
investment codes, tax incentives, and apprenticeship 
rules — have a crucial part to play and should be 
prominently included in an overall policy package for 
improvement of education and training. 

Meanwhile, the education systems of most African 
countries already include schools whose mission is to 
provide occupation-specific training for agriculture, 
industry, and the services. These schools must be 
encouraged to operate as efficiently as possible, even 
while other, fully coherent training systems are being 
developed. Typically, a great deal can be accom- 
plished by ensuring that expensive facilities and 
equipment are fully utilized, curricula are maximally 
responsive to the (often changing) skill requir nents 
of employers, and teachers are well endowed with 
real-world experience in the jobs for which they 
provide training. 

Research and Postgraduate Education 

The adjustment and revitalization measures for ter- 
tiary education proposed in this study will, when 
implemented, go far toward addressing problems 
related to the efficiency and quality of undergraduate 
programs. But better undergraduate programs, in 
themselves, will not increase Africa's scientific and 
technological self-reliance in the next century. Ulti- 
mately, Africa will continue to develop only tc the 
extent that it can take advantage of the worldwide 
explosion of knowledge and itself generate knowl- 
edge pertinent to African problems. These functiDns 
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require Africa's top iniellectual talent: the people 
with master's and doctoral degrees whose careers are 
m university teaching and research and m the most 
sophisticateu knowledge-intensive scientific and 
technical positions in government and the private 
sector. In fields central to African development, such 
as agriculture, health, engineering, and management, 
and in the basic natural and social sciences that 
underlie applied work m those areas, the continent 
must intensify efforts to develop its own capacity not 
only to produce these people but also to sustain 
professional environments in which such highly spe- 
cialized taient can be productive. 

Thus the questions arise whether, when, and how 
Africa can develop, in a few institutions of higher 
learning, programs of postgraduate education and 
research training comparable in quality to the best 
available outside the continent. Can African post- 
graduate education be expanded and upgraded to 
produce a substantial fraction of the conunent^s top 
professional talent and more research of the highest 
international standards? This question (like the one 
mentioned earher about the importance of childhood 
nutrition and health for learning) u unfortunately 
one in which the dimensions of the problem are far 
more clearly defined than the solution. 

Nonetheless, the solution is of critical long-run 
importance to all countries, although none can rea- 
sonably address it alone. Given the continent's limit- 
ed resources and the unavoidably costly sums re- 
quired to ensure high-quality efforts, international 
cooperation — among African countries, and between 
them and theii partners in other regions of the 
world — to establish a coherent set of programs of 
excellence in national institutions will have to be 
central to any solution. Country-specific policy pack- 
ages for educational development should include 
practical mechanisms for encouraging and effectively 
supporting regional and international initiatives to 
address such transnational issues. 

Policy Design and Implementation 

For most African countries the formulation of a com- 
prehensive educational development program, derived 
from a balanced package of policies for adjustment, 
revitalization, and selective expansion, will be a new 
experience. Each country will organize for the task m 
its own way. In many countries, however, a fruitful 
approach to policy design might include the following: 
establishing a national commission! With political clout 
to oversee the work; constituting a technical staff to 
support the commission; drawing for both upon the 
best political judgment and analytical talent of minis- 
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tries of finance and planning, as well as ediv;ation, and 
of the nation*s institutions of tertiary education and 
research, building a national consensus through provi- 
sion of ample opportunity for public debate on emerg- 
ing findings and recommendations and on their ration- 
ale; and taking advantage of the experience of other 
African countries in formulating educational develop- 
ment strategies. 

All such activities would, of course, need to be 
financed. Budgetary resources would have to be suf- 
ficient to cover not only the personnel costs of such 
a national commission and its staff but also their 
operating expenses for travel, communications, pub- 
lications, and specialized contractual services (such 
as data collection and processing, expert technical 
consultants, and targeted research or analysis). 

Although careful elaboration of education devel- 
opment programs is urgent and essential, the impact 
of such programs will ultimately depend on African 
capacity for implementation. Thus improvement in 
education management is a necessary concomitant to 
policy reform and must be given immediate and 
continuing attention. 

The most iiTipo riant measures to improve manage- 
ment involve the potential returns to downward and 
outward delegatior of various administrative func- 
tions. Some functions, of course, must appropriately 
remain within the central ministry, and the perfor- 
mance of tiiese functions will need to be improved. 
The toughest challenge to improving management, 
however, lies closer to the classroom, at the level of 
individual schools and districts. African pohcymak- 
ers should consider how, with adequate safeguards 
against abuses, headteachers and the local commun- 
ities they serve can be given greater authority m the 
acquisition and use of the resources essential to 
effective classroom teaching and learning. 

In addition, central ministries must tend more ser- 
iously to their own management development needs, 
especially in the areas of performance monitoring and 
policy planning and analysis. Improvements m exami- 
nation systems (which were already mentioned with 
reference both to academic standards and to distance 
education), in the nature and timely availability of 
statistical and financial accounting information, and m 
the numbers and qualifications of staff engaged in full- 
time analyWcal work are among the necessary mea- 
sures. Incentives in many ministries of education are 
insufficient to attract, motivate, and retain able staff. 
Governments committed not only to the formulation of 
an educational development program but also to its 
expeditious implementation will have to address imag- 
inatively the issue of incentives at ali levels of the 
education system. 



International Assistance for 
African Educational 
Development 



Chapter 8 recapitulated the detailed discussion of 
policy options for African education and training and 
recast the various options within a three-part fratne- 
work that decisionmakers in each African govern- 
ment could use to develop a policy package for their 
own country. Chapter 9 analyzes the volume and 
distribution in recent times of public international 
development assistance for African education' and 
training, and it offers suggestions for making such 
assistance more effective in the future. It advocates 
an enlarged and better coordinated international 
effort, responsive to and supportive of the efforts of 
African governments as they design and implement 
new policies for adjustment, revitalizktion, and selec- 
tive expansion of their education systems. 

Sources of Aid and Its Recent Use 

Relative to its population, Sub-Saharaa Africa has 
recently commanded a sizable share of public inter- 
national development assistance^— commonly called 
"international aid." With only about 11 percent of 
the population of the world's developing countries, 
Sub-Saharan Africa in the early 1980s was receiving 
about 22 percent of international aid. The annual 
allotment of such aid to Sub-Saharan r^frica tor all 
purposes, education included, is equivalent to about 
$19 per inhabitant, compared with $8 per inhab'tant 
in the other developing regions. Aid for education 
averages about 11 percent of this total, above 20 
percent in Chad, Kenya, and Senegal, and above 30 



percent in Nigeria and Swaziland (see appendix table 
A.25). 

As defined here, international aid comprises all 
^ A^s of resources, financial and in-kind, originating 
trom OECD and OPEC sources, both bilateral and 
multilateral, and containing a concessional element 
of at least 25 percent. It includes, therefore, in addi- 
tion to grants, all loans carrying repayment terms 
that are so much lower than those attainable com- 
mercially that the grant component exceeds 25 per- 
cent. Excluded under this definition are nonconces- 
sional loans from bilateral organizations and the 
multilateral banks (the World Bank and the African 
Development Bank) and, of course, all loans from 
private commercial banks. Also excluded from this 
definition are all flows from Eastern Bloc countries 
(which do not routinely divulge the pertinent figures) 
and flows from private, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. Nonconcessional and Eastern Bloc aid ac- 
counted for only about 7 percent of flows to the 
education sector in 1981-83, so the definition of aid 
used here encompasses virtually all flows. Data on 
aid flows are not notable for their accuracy or con- 
sistency, however, and figures given here should be 
interpreted as rough approximations rather than ex- 
act magnitudes. 

Analysis of public international development assis- 
tance to education in Africa in the early 1980s yields 
a number of interesting results, the most salient of 
which will be summarized here (det^^.iled data are tn 
appendix tables A-24 to A-27). Because comparable 
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information on aid flows is extremely difficult to 
develop, and in an> event is not a\ amiable except w ith 
substantial lags, two general caveats are important. 
First, despite the care taken in preparing appendix 
tables A-24 to A- 2?', the reported distribution of aid 
b> use, level, and expenditure category ma> be dis- 
torted because resource flows to education are often 
integral parts of bilateral arrangements for budgetary 
support, and it is difficult to obtain an accurate 
accounting of them. Second, the data sa> nothing 
about trends since 1981-83^ In response to the dete- 
rioration of African education, several important 
providers of international assistance for the sector 
have introduced fundamental .changes in their aid 
distribution policies which are not yet reflected in the 
a»ta. Caution is therefore appropriate when consid- 
ering the points in the paragraphs that follow. 

External resources are critically important to Afri- 
can educational development. In: the earl) 1980s 
public international development assistance to edu- 
cation and training in Africa from OI.CD and OPF.C 
sources — "education aid" as defined here — averaged 
$1.3 billion a year (table 9-1), This was the equivalent 
of about 15 percent of African domestic public ex- 
penditure on education. If one adds to this amount 



the aid flows from the Eastern BIol countries, those 
from private, nongovernmental organizations, and 
the nonconcessional fl v\s from the multilateral 
banks ("hard" loans from the World Bank and Afri- 
can Development Bank), the grand total of external 
flows to African education and training comes to 
nearly $1.6 billion annually. This is the equivalent of 
about 17 percent of African domestk public expen- 
diture on education. 

Of the $1.3 billion of education aid from OLcD and 
OPEC sources, $367 million (28 percent) was used to 
finance training sectors other than education. Anoth- 
er $190 million (14 percent) was in the form of hidden 
subsidies incurred by countries that hosted approxi- 
mately 100,000 African students in eduLational insti- 
tutions abroad. The remaining $757 million (59 
percent of the $1,3 billion in total aid to African 
education and training and the equivalent of about 8 
p rcent of African domestic public expenditure on 
education) is the subject of the following analysis — 
the amount actually channeled through education 
ministries and expended directly by the education 
sector Itself, It will be referred to henceforth as direct 
education aid (table 9-1). 

Direct education aid to Africa has come from 



Table 9-1. Estimated Annual Flow of External Resources to African Educatior. and Training 
by Source and Use, 1981-83 Average 

(millions of current V.S iiolLir^) 







Project - 


Cost of 






I'.duCiJtton 


related 


/;o>/i«ij Afrti.jn 




Soun t' 


sector^ 


tnwun^^ 


students Abroad' 


Total 


OKD tind one nuTJihors 


785 


394 


190 


1J70 


CIonccssion.il flows ('\ud*') 


757J 


367 


190 


1,^14 


Bibtcml 


507 


247 


190 


*^44 


France 


206 




7? 


279 


Belgium 


58 






66 


United Kingdom 


40 




24 


64 


Other and not distributed 


203 


247 




535 


Mttltthienil 


ISO 


120 


0 


370 


International Development AssocMtion 


128 


54 


0 


183 


African Development Fund 


34 


15 


0 


48 


Other 


88 


51 


0 


139 


Nonconcessiona 1 flows' 


28 


27 


0 


56 


Easi European nonniarket economies and Qil\i 


40 




?5 


95 


Nongovernmental org.ini?ations 


90 




0 


90 


Total 


91S 


394 


245 


K555 



. Not avaiKiblc. 

Note- Columns and rows may noi add bec.iusc of rounding. 

a. Disbursements to (.entrjl ministries of cdue.it ion. 

b. Aid for training ni see tors other th.in edueation. 

c. Host country subsidi?tition of Afrie.in students studying abroad, over and above any felu/^ *^* ips. 

d. "Direei education aid," the term u!>ed here to describe concessional flows to the education secior. 

e. Loans from the ibrh and the African Dovclopmeni Bank. 
Sonne: Appendix table A-24. 
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several sources. Three former colonial powers (Bel 
gium, France, and United Kingdom) account for 
about 40 percent of it; France alone contributes rpore 
than a quarter. In the early 1980s, the dollar amoimts 
of direct education aid provided by the United King- 
dom and the United States were roughly the same, 
but each was less than 20 percent of France's aid. All 
other bilateral sources together supplied 22 percent, 
and multilateral sources provided 33 percent. 

The French Ministry of Cooperation has stated 
that the correct figure for France's direct aid to 
African education in 1981-83 is $236 million, which 
is 15 percent higher than the $206 "million reported in 
table 9-1. The discrepancy, which may well apply in 
the case of some other donor countries, probably 
reflects a lag between the disbursements of aid, as 
reported b> the donors to the Development Assis- 
tance Committee of the OECD, and their official 
receipt, as reported by the receiving countries to the 
UNDP office on external aid. 

Direct education aid for the purchase of recurrent 
items was equivalent to roughly 17 percent of domes- 
tic recurrent expenditure on education in the median 
African country, and aid for the purchase of capital 
items was about 30 percent of domestic capital 
expenditure (table 9-2). Both proportions decrease 
steadil) as countries become more developed. For the 
median low-income semiarid African country, direct 
aid is 30 percent of recurrent and 55 percent of capital 
expenditures, whereas for the median middle-income 
oil-exporting country, the corresponding figures are 
only 4 percent and 3 percent. 

But direct education aid is less rationally distribut- 



ed on a per capita basis (see figure 9-1). The median 
low-income African country receives $2.94 per capita 
while the median middle-income country rcLCives 
$4.07, the median middle-UKunic uii uiipuricr re- 
ceives $4.16 (see appendix table A-25). Analysis of the 
country-level data shows that neither level of devel- 
opment (GDP per capita) nor magnitude of education- 
al need (enrollment rates for the three levels) is a 
significant determinant of education aid per capita. 
Indeed, among the variables included in the anal>sis, 
only the size of the country (population) was a 
significant predictor of per capita education a» 1, with 
smaller countries getting more. 

The distribution of direct aid by level of education 
is heavily skewed toward higher levels (figure 9-1 and 
table 9-3). Only about 7 percent ($56 million a year 
in the early 1980s) of all direct aid to African educa- 
tion is used to finance primary education, whereas 34 
percent ($259 million) goes to the tertiary subsector. 
Per student the results are staggering — direct educa- 
tion aid to primary education amounts to $1.10 per 
student, to secondary education approximately $11, 
to teacher training $78, and to secondary technical 
education $182; aid to higher education is $575 per 
student, which is well over 500 times the amount per 
primary pupil. In round numbers, direct education 
aid to primary education covers only 2 percent of the 
cost of sending an African primary pupil to school, 
aid to general secondary education and teacher train- 
ing covers about 4 percent of the cost of each student, 
and aid to secondary technical and tertiary education 
about 50 percent. Among bilateral donors, the lack 
of balance is even more dramatic: less than 4 percent 



Table 9-2. Direct Education Aid by Recipient Group and Expenditure Category, 1981-83 Average 



Recipient iountr\ ^roup 



Aid for recurrent 
expenditures 
as percentage 
of domestic 
recurrent 
education 
budget^ 



Aid for capital 
expenditures 
as percentage 
of domestic 

capital 
education 
budget ' 



All direct education xin'. 



Total 
{millions 
of dollars 
per year) 



Pert entiiy,c 
of external 
atd tfi iill 
sectors " 



Economic status 

Low- income scmuind 
Low-mcomc other 
Middle-mconic oil importers 
Middle- income oil exporters 

Linguistic 

Francophone 

Anglophone 

Other 
Sub-Saliaran Afridi 



29.5 
17.0 
UA 
3.9 

18.7 
11.9 
16.4 

16.7 



54.9 
47.7 
28.0 
2.9 

49.9 
24.2 
18.4 

30.5 



99 
477 
118 

64 

363 
^30 
55 

757 



9.9 
13.1 
10.7 
14.0 

n.o 

11.3 
9.6 

13.1 



a. Medians wiihiii country groups. 
Source. Appendix table A-25. 
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Figure 9-1. Direct Education Aid Per Capita, by 
Sub-Saharan Country Group, 1981-83 Average 

U.S. dollars 
4.50 - 




Note I Hl' h.us TL'prL'SL'ni riU'Ji.in \.ilucs within LOUiiir\ groups 



of their direct aid goes for primary education and 42 
percent for tertiary. A notable exception to this 
general pattern is the program of the Swedish aid 
agency, S!DA, which devotes 30 percent of its African 
education assistance to primary education. Among 
multilateral agencies, UNICKF allocates 39 percent of 
its assistance to pnmary education, and the Interna- 
tional Development Association of the World Bank, 
28 percent (see appendix table A-26). 

The distribution of direct education aid by expen- 
diture category is notable for the small proportion 
dedicated to financing operating costs, which com- 
prise salaries of nationals of the country, consumable 
supplies including public utilities, and all instruction- 
al materials (figure 9-2 and table 9-3). This allocation 
was especially remarkable in 1981-83 when the ab- 
sence of nonsalary recurrent inputs to education had 
become the governing constraint on educational per- 
formance at all levels. Only 11 percent of direct 
education aid is allocated to operating costs. By 
contrast, 17 percent of aid supports fellowships for 
African students to study abroad, and no less than 44 
percent goes for technical assistance in its narrowest 
sense of providing foreign experts. (There is an 
inconsistency between tables 9-2 and 9-3 in the 
breakdown of direct education aid between capital 
and recurrent expenditures, and this is due to differ- 
ences in the sources for the two tables and in the way 
these sources treat technical assistance; some techni- 
cal assistance for building capacity is classified by 
some sources as a'l investment item rather than as 
recurrent expenditure.) 
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Table 9-3. Direct Education Aid by Level of Education, Expenditure C.uegory, and Source, 1981--83 Average 



Percentage of 
bilateral atd 
, ($507 mtilton) 



Percentage of 
multilateral aid 
(SISG million) 



Percentage of 
ill direct aid 
($757 million) 



Level of education 
Primary 

Secondary 
General 

Teacher training 
Vocational/ tech meal 

Tertiary 

Other 

Expenditure category 
Capital 

Recurrent 
Technical assistance^ 
Fellowships 
Operational costs'' 

Other 



3.4 

38.8 
20.9 
3.0 
14.9 

42.4 

15.4 

7.4 

90.7 
57.5 
20.5 
12.7 

1.9 



15.7 

39.7 
6.1 
12.7 
20.9 

17.5 

27.1 

64.9 

34.2 
17.4 
9.6 
7.2 

0.9 



7.4 

39.1 
16.0 
6.2 
16.9 

34.2 

19.3 

26.4 
72.1 
44.3 
16.9 
10.9 

1.5 



a Includes provision of teachers as well as other foreign experts. 

b. Includes salary support for nationals, utilities and supplies, and instructional materials. 
Sources: Appendix tables A'26 and A-27. 



The predilection for technical assistance is most 
marked in the case of the bilateral dbnors. Each of 
the four major bilateral donors dedicates at least 55 
percent of its direct education aid to technical assis- 
tance, which in essence provides employment in 
AJ^rica for its own professionals; France supplies so 
many teachers in secondary and tertiary institutions 
that an astounding four-fifths of its aid goes for xhis 
purpose. (As noted above,, for various reasons these 
figures may not give a completely accurate picture of 
current reahty, but the overall conclusion would 
probably not change even with more complete data.) 

Only 13 percent of bilateral aid is used to fi- 
nance ope.ating costs. Bilateral donors also allo- 
cate a sm.Jler percentage of their direct education aid 
than do the multilateral to siystem management and 
to capacity-building activities. These activities, unal- 
located by level, are crucial to long-term educational 
development. 

Whereas the bilaterals devote a disproportionately 
large share of their direct education aid to technical 
assistance, the multilateral devote a disproportion- 
ately small share of theirs to noncapital expenditure 
Items of all kinds. Only 35 percent of direct multila- 
teral aid to education finances recurrent expenditures 
(compared with 92 percent in the case of the bilateral 
donors). Only about 7 percent of direct multilateral 
aid is used to finance operating costs. UNlCEf, which 
focuses on nonsalary recurrent inputs, is a notable 
exception to the general rule. 



The Comparative Advantage of Aid: Past and 
Present 

Caution is appropriate in drawing negative conclu- 
sions about the effectiveness of direct education aid 
to Africa on the basis of the above facts. The appar- 
ent inconsisten*.ies between Africa's current needs 
and the recent distribution of aid do nit, in and of 
themselves, constitute evidence that aid in the past 
has been either misdirected or unproductive. The 
evolution of the context for aid and the comparative 
advantage of national governments and donors as 
sources of finance for different purposes must enter 
into any assessment. 

When essentially all direct education aid to Africa 
was for discrete investment projects, the concentra- 
tion of aid on small countries, tertiary institutions, 
and the provision of foreign experts and fellowships 
for study abroad was understandable and may even 
have been rational. In general, external sources of 
finance enjoy a comparative advantage over national 
governments for investment projects that are capital- 
intensive; foreign-exchange-intensive; limited in the 
number, scope, and geographic dispersion of their 
compone.its so that in^plementation places a minimal 
burden on scarce managerial resources; and heavily 
dependent on the expertise of donor country profes- 
sionals (including teachers) and on study abroad for 
recipient country nationals. The distribution of re- 
cent direct education aid by expenditure category 
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(table 9-3 and figure 9-2) was broadly consistent with 
this assessment of donors' comparative advantage. 

So too was the distribution of direct education aid 
by level (table 9-3 and figure 9-2). Intrinsic lack of 
interest — on the part of the donor and sometimes the 
rcckpi^Ti — in the primary subsector compared with 
the more visible interventions in tertiary education 
and failure on both sides to appreciate the singular 
importance of primary education in African develop- 
ment affect the way aid is distributed by level of 
education. But to some extent the relative neglect of 
primary education can be explained also by differ- 
ences in the way resources for primary and higher 
levels of education are generated and utilized and by 
the implications of these differences for the compar- 
ative advantage of national versus external financial 
support. 

School construction and teachers' salaries typically 
, account for more than 95 percent of expen(Jitures in 
the primary subseclor. But primary schools are highly 
dispersed, the cost of an individual school is minus- 
cule from the perspective of an internatfonal donor, 
and no single school enjoys high visibility or a 
separately identifiable impact. Moreover, the clear 
trend is toward using local materials in primary 
school construction and relying on local communities 
to finance those materials and to provide the neces- 
sary labor. African governments and the external 
funding agencies that work with them can therefor** 
make only a limited contribution to primary school 
construction. This is even truer today than it was in 
previous decades. Although African central govern- 
ments do contribute relatively more to ieachers' 
salaries than to construction at the primary level, the 
international community has generally hesitated to 
finance local salaries as part of conventional invest- 
ment projects. 

For tertiary and secondary technical institutions, 
ihc situation is quite the opposite. There are few 
establishments. Their size and location make them 
highly visible. Each has a discernible impact on the 
educational landscape. Typically, these subsectors 
are directly and wholly dependent on resources from 
the central government. A significant portion of the 
capital costs of construction and equipment involve 
foreign exchange. And many external funding agen- 
cies find it easy to support staff development by 
financing graduate study abroad and either providing 
expatriate professors outright or supplementing insti- 
tutional budgets so that African institutions can hire 
expatriates directly. 

In a period characterized entirely by project- 
focused aid, the distribution of direct education aid 
by level and expenditure category may have been a 



rational reflection of comparative advantage.The 
current challenges facing educational de\ elopment in 
Africa, however, suggest that patterns of aid should 
now change in a number of significant ways. The 
immediate requirement is policy reform tu support 
(a) adjustment of the education sector to harsh new 
fiscal and demographic constraints, (b) revitahzation 
of the education s>^tem to enhance its quality and 
efficiency, and (c) carefully targeted and cost-effective 
expansion of the education system. This leads to 
recommendation 7. 



Recommendation 7 

The aggregate amount of external aid to African 
education has been substantial — the equivalent (de- 
pending on what is counted] of between 8 percent 
and 17 percent of what African governments them- 
selves spend on education, hi most countries, how- 
ever, external sources of finance have tended tu focus 
on discrete investment projects, with little or no 
effective coordination among donors m support of a 
coherent national strategy for education, Moreoever, 
in view of current African needs, a disproportionate 
fraction of aid has been allocated to higher education 
rather than primary education; m the case of multi- 
lateral donors, a disproportionate share has gone to 
capital expenditures rather than recur tent expendi- 
tures; and in the case of bilateral donors, the imbal- 
ance has supported technical assistance and overseas 
fellowships at the expense of other forms of recurrent 
expenditures. The organizational forms and the tar- 
geted areas of external aid to African education 
should be adapted to the new imperative for African 
governments to design i^nd implement country-spe- 
cific educational development programs that support 
pohcy reform. As the policy context develops, the 
overall volume of aid to education should irurease in 
real terms. 



This IS not to say that support for discrete invest- 
ment projects in the education sector has no place in 
any African country now or in Mie foreseeable future. 
It does mean, however, that in most countries for the 
remainder of the century aid should predominanriy 
support the design and implementation of policies to 
put the education sector on a Mablc long-term foot- 
ing, as well as carefully selected investment projects 
that will serve as instruments of policy reform. After 
measures of adjustment, revitalization, and prepara- 
tion for cost-effective expansion have been imple- 
mented over a period of years, the policy environ- 
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ment may again be congenial for a concentration on 
conventional project assistance for educational ex- 
pansion. Conversely, and with few exceptions, Afri- 
can countries unwilling to embark upon sectoral 
development programs arc unlikely to be attractive 
candidates for conventional project assistance. 

The design and implementation of such programs 
along the three dimensions of adjustment, revitaliza- 
tion, and selective expansion represent an unprece- 
dented challenge to African policymakers. How 
can the international community best assist African 
countries in meeting the challenge? The answer has 
two parts. First, new structures are needed to facili- 
tate international cooperation for African education- 
al development. Second, adjustments are needed in 
the established amounts and targets of aid to African 
education A new era m international assistance for 
African education and training must commence be- 
fore the end of the decade. The final sections of this 
chapter suggest how this can be achieved. 

New Structures to Support Policy Design and 
Implementation 

When an African government decides to address the 
issues of adjustment, rcvitalization, and selective 
expansion, it will have to confront two immediate 
tasks: developing the policies and implementation 
mechanisms for national programs, and mobilizing 
resources to pay for them. For^both these tasks, new 
forms of international support will be helpful. Tkere 
are a variety of ways in which this support might be 
organized. None is perfect in every respect, but 
change is essential if assistance is to be made ipore 
effective. As starting points for more systematic dis- 
cussion, two sets of ideas on international assistance 
are outlined below. 

The Design of National Programs 

A sound countr>-speLific educational development 
program that will support policy reform is difficult to 
design. It entails the careful selection of specific 
policies from the full array of options and then 
phasing and linking these policies to achieve a variety 
of goals; contain costs, diversify sources of finance, 
supply vital nonsalary inputs to learning, ensure 
adequate standards of performance, operate and 
maintain physical plant and equipment, expand pri- 
mary schools, develop distance education systems for 
secondary and tertiary education, expand training 
opportunities, strengthen postgraduate education 
and research capacity, and improve management, 
giving special attention to the incentive structure for 
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managers at all levels and the knowledge base for 
decisionmaking. As noted at the end of chapter 8, 
African governments can address the task of program 
design in various ways. In inaii> Luuntncs, hovvcvci, 
this complex task may possibly require a more inten- 
sive application of more experience and analytical 
talent, in more professional disciplines, than local 
resources alone can supply, at least in the short run. 

The international community should offer three 
related kinds of support for the national process of 
policy design and implementation sketched in chap- 
ter 8, The need is for expeditious action. Any initia- 
tives ill these areas that would take more than a year 
to be adopted and implemented cannot be judged an 
adequate response to the needs of African govern- 
ments, 

• The first need is simple: seed money, quickly 
provided, to cover both local and foreign costs of 
policy development and management improvement 
activities. Where budgetary resources do not begin to 
cover the minimal operational needs of the education 
system, finding funds for a national task force, tech- 
nical staff, and consultants' services can be a lengthy 
and ultimately unproductive process, especially if 
foreign exchange is needed and if budgets other than 
that of the education ministry are involved. The 
willingness of international sources of finance to bear 
part of these extraordinary charges, perhaps on a 
matching basis, would provide an important incen- 
tive to African governments. 

Central to the improvement of management of 
education systems is the strengthening of examina- 
tion systems and the building of national capacity to 
conduct research on education. Improvements in 
testing will make it better able to serve its four 
purposes — curricukim development, measurement of 
performance, certification, and selection — and in the 
long term such improvements may be expected to 
pay for themselves in increased educational efficien- 
cy. In the short and medium term, however, signifi- 
cant sums will He required for additional personnel, 
training, equipment, and technical support. Early 
investments are needed to improve examination sys- 
tems so that they may plaj properly supportive roles 
m the implementation of new policies. 

Applied research on education, and the training to 
do It, also costs money, which under conditions of 
extreme austerity in the public sector is not readily 
available. The payoff to such expenditures is not usual- 
ly immediate or even precisely attributable to specific 
interventions. And yet the quality of national educa- 
tional development programs depends vitally on first- 
rate ope rat ions- oriented research and greater knowl- 
edge of internal and external efficiency. This kind of 
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analytical capacity is generated as much by actually 
doing such work as by formal trainmg to do it. Inter- 
national aid is a crucial source of. support for both, 

• Second, ready access to the ongoing experience 
of other countries m formulating and implementing 
education policies should be provided by the interna- 
tional community to African countries that embark 
on national education reform. As countries grapple 
with common issues — such as equivalency programs 
in secondary education, consolidation of academic 
programs in higher education, and establishment 
of systems for providing textbooks in primary 
schools — intensive collaboration that enables coun- 
tries to share their accumulating experience will pay 
high dividends. Serving as a catalyst for such sharing 
of experience is a function nicely suited to donors, 

• Third, the international community could estab- 
lish and finance a source of high-quality technical 
expertise that is nonpolitical and beholden to no 
international donor or government in particular, Af- 
rican governments could call upon this expertise for 
help in formulating policies at the outset and in 
monitoring, evalu. ting, and correcting them during 
implementation. Small teams that regularly make 
intensive visits over several months or even years 
would support but not supplant locally constituted 
task forces or commissions. Interaction of the na- 
tional commission with the outside technical exper- 
tise would initially produce a package of policies 
together with a detailed plan for their implemen- 
tation — that IS, an educational development pro- 
gram — rcad> to be considered for financing by the 
government and appraised by the international do- 
nor community. The interaction between national 
commission and outside technical expertise might 
Lontinue as the program attracts funding and enters 
implementation. This could take the form of tollab- 
orative efforts in the ongoing evaluation of policies 
and in the formulation of recommendations for re- 
finements on the basis of accumulating experience. If 
this technical support is provided in sensible ways, 
African national capacity to engage in this sort of 
continuous policy planning and analysis should be 
significantly enhanced. 

Program Implementation 

The international community should also help to 
finance the implementation of the programs them- 
selves, Sound educational development programs 
will typically require more resources, sustained over 
a longer period, than can be mobilized internally. 
Countries that have demonstrated their willingness 
to address policy issues should have access to in- 



creased, longer-term, and more flexibly proffered 
international aid. To the extent that a country's 
program involves thoroughgoing reform, there are 
likely to be substantial one time transition costs to a 
new and more sustainable policy regime. In countries 
with severe foreign exchange constraints, revitaliza- 
tion measures are likely to claim a large share of 
foreign exchange to import essential nonsalary inputs 
to learning. 

In many cases the necessary policy changes consti- 
tute a sharp break with the past; their implementa- 
tion must be carefully phased and corrections made 
as implementation proceeds. The international com- 
munity can be very helpful in this process, but only 
to the extent that its support of the development 
program is seen from the beginning as a long-term 
commitment. Aid must have continuity over time, 
son*et!iing it has too often lacked in the past. Dis- 
bursements should be made in sequence with the 
achievement of agreed-upon policy objectives, as 
verified in periodic joint reviews of the development 
program, 

A promising approach for marshaling and coordi- 
nating international assistance is the use of country- 
specific donor consortia. Already a number of Afri- 
can governments have successful experience in sub- 
mitting their macroeconomic structural adjustment 
and development programs to meetings of prospec- 
tive international supporters for their review and 
appraisal. The World Bank has supported Consulta- 
tive Group meetings in which to appraise together 
with other donors the macroeconomic policy frame- 
work of a country's adjustment program, while the 
UNDP Round Tables have been used to coordinate 
donor support for a country's projects within an 
investment program. The education sector needs its 
own mechanism *'hat builds upon the strengths of 
both these devices. 

Once an African government has prepared its own 
strategy for educational development — has decided 
on the necessary policy reforms and identified the 
operational means and resource requirements for 
implementing them — the international community 
can be invited to a forum in which the strategy is 
presented in some detail and thoroughly reviewed, 
and broad agreement reached with respect to exter- 
nal support. In 1986 there were two useful precedents 
for this approach. Ghana's ambitious education sec- 
tor adjustment program was the subject of a meeting 
of donors in Vienna that was an adjunct to the World 
Bank Consultative Group set up to consider Ghana's 
overall adjustment progiam. The UNDP organized a 
Round Table on Education for Burundi, chaired by 
the minister of education and held in Bujumbura, 
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jome governments may wish to invite the World 
Bank to arrange similar special Consultative Group 
meetings to review their education sector develop- 
ment program; other governments may wish to ask 
the UNDP to arrange a special Round Table for this 
purpose. !n still other instances, governments may 
wish to rely on the good offices of the ad hoc 
technical support teams, suggested above, to orga- 
nize a meeting. Whatever the mechanism, the impor- 
tant point IS that each African country would ha»e 
an opportunity to meet periodically with all pi'pspec- 
tive donors, to review the policy framework and 
operational programs of its long-term educational 
development strategy, to monitor progress in its 
implementation, and to agree collectively on resource 
requirements and sources. The result would jbe much 
better coordination of aid in support of the priority 
needs of the recipient country. 

This discussion of how international assistance 
should be organized brings us next to the question of 
how the money should be spent. 

Future Amounts and Targeted Areas of Aid to 
African Education | 

Whether or not new organizational forms take root, 
the challenges of educational development in Africa 
today and the recent patterns of international assis- 
tance for African education suggest that the focus of 
aid urgently needs modification. This will of course 
be easier to achieve to the extent that African gov- 
ernments have embraced the need for [Policy reform 
and the donor community has improved the organi- 
zation of its activities. 

Of the three dimensions of education reform, the 
first (adjustment pohcies to diversify financing and 
reduce unit costs, thereby economizing public re- 
sources) will usually not depend on a fresh injection 
of financial resources. Two possible exceptions are 
the establishment of student loan schemes and, in 
some countries, the reduction or redeployment of 
excess personnel by offering one-time compensation 
to those involved. But in general the implementation 
of adjustment policies does not entail the purchase of 
goods or services and thus presents few opportunities 
for increased international financial aid. Contingent 
upon African countries' vigorous implementation of 
adjustment policies in the education sector, however, 
the international donor community has a vital role 
in enabling African governments to implement the 
other two dimensions of change — revitalization and 
selected expansion of education systems. In both 
these areas, there is an immediate and continuing 
requirement for more resources. This study con- 
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eludes, therefore, with a discussion of aid for these 
two purposes. 

Aid for RevicBhz^don 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. The revitalization of Af- 
rican educational systems depends first and foremost 
on correcting the imbalance between salary and 
nonsaiary recurrent expenditures. Nothing short of a 
massive resurgence of the flow of nonsaiary inputs to 
learning is required. Instructional materials are cen- 
tral in this effort. For primary schools, textbooks and 
writing materials are the essential elements. For gen- 
eral secondary schools, the need is ror textbooks and 
consumable supplies for laboratory demonstrations. 
In addition, secondary technical schools require sub- 
stantial amounts for the maintenance and repair of 
equipment, and for spare parts, to make the work- 
shops functional again. In tertiary institutions, the 
priorities are libraries (including multiple copies 
of standard textbooks), maintenance and repair of 
equipment, and consumables for laboratories and 
workshops. At all three levels, but particularly for 
secondary and tertiary education, maintenance of the 
physical plant is the second priority for nonsaiary 
recurrent expenditure. 

To get a rough sense qf the volume of resources 
required, assume that by 1988 there will be roughly 
63 million African children in primary education, 16 
million in secondary, and 0.5 million in tertiary, and 
that the cost per student of providing an initial stock 
of materials is, respectively, $9, $18, and $90. The 
start-up costs, incurred over thre^ years, would ap- 
proximate $900 million. Thereafter, roughly one- 
third of that amount would be required annually to 
replace texts and ensure continued flows of consum- 
ables; provision would also have to be made for 
expanding enrollments (for example at 4 percent, 8 
percent, and 0.5 percent annually for primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary education, respectively). A rea- 
sonable target phased in over ten years (1991 to 2000) 
would be to have 60 percent recovery of replacement 
costs of materials from primary students and their 
families, and 95 percent cost recovery for secondary 
and tertiary materials. On these assumptions, the 
difference between ^placement requirements and 
amounts recovered would decline over the decade 
from $322 million to $134 million; the total nonre- 
covered operational cost for that decade would ap- 
proximate $2.4 biUion. By the beginning of the next 
century, then, the shortage of instructional materials 
in African classrooms can be resolved for a total of 
about $3.3 billion. This level of response would not 
seriously burden the international development assis- 
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tance community. This total would equal 33 percent 
of direct education aid under the pessimistic (and, 
indeed, unacceptable) assumption that the 1981-83 
average annual amounc of aid will not increase in the 
thirteen years from 1988 to 2000. 

REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT AND 
PHYSICAL PLANT. When public resourcjes for education 
contracted as a result of the economic crisis in Africa, 
typically the first casualty was ^unds for the mainte- 
nance of capital assets — physical plant and major 
Items of equipment. Maintenance was deferred so 
long that many countries now face], an immense 
burden of costly repairs. Particularlyiserious is the 
condition of equipment for technical subjects in sec- 
ondary and tertiary institutions, but such fundamen- 
tal items as electrical and water supply systems, 
sewage, lighting and ventilation systems, and even 
roofs and windows are also in desperate need of 
repair. Precise calculations of the. financial require- 
ments are beyond the scope of this study. A rough 
estimate of $500 per tertiary studint, $100 per sec- 
ondary technical student, and $20 per general sec- 
ondary student suggests an order of magnitude of 
$600 million . In the context of an overall educational 
development program and agreements to ensure and 
protect a budgetary allocation adequate to cover 
pi'eventative maintenance in the future, international 
donors should be willing to finance this backlog of 
necessary rehabilitation. In some cases it will be more 
economical to replace obsolete equipment with state- 
of-the-art items than to repair and then maintain the 
old. 

Aid for Selective Expansion 

PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
Two aspects of resuming the advance toward univer- 
sal primary education are especially appropriate sub- 
jects of mternational aid: getting the classrooms built 
and ensuring that students who will fill them are 
intellectually and physically ready to learn. 

In the context of rapid growth of the school-age 
population and continuing public austerity, local 
communities should continue to assume the principal 
responsibility for financing the construction of pri- 
mary schools. Nevertheless, African governments 
can, with the help of international aid, give vitally 
important support. Leading candidates for (donor- 
financed) government assistance include: applied re- 
search on low-cost construction techniques; the es- 
tablishment of reasonable standards for the use of 
space and materials; the training and even the salaries 
of some workers, such as school construction fore- 



men; and the provision of certain standard materials 
that are either unavailable or priced much higher at 
the community level. 

But much more important than this, if an African 
government is vigorously implementing a compre- 
hensive package of reforms that includes the ex- 
pansion of prim.ary education, international donors 
should be prepared to disburse a reasonable portion 
of the funds allocated to the overall program once 
classroom construction is completed. More bluntly, 
the expansion of primary education is so central to 
long-term African development that, even though aid 
funds may not be the optimal source of finance for 
primary school construction, the disbursement of 
those funds (for the purchase of other inputs to the 
education system or even for general balance of 
payments support) should be m some measure con- 
tingent upon the successful performance of primary 
school construction. 

In addition to classrooms, teachers, and instruc- 
tional materials, primary pupils need to have bene- 
fited from and continue to enjoy minimum standards 
of health and nutrition m order to learn while in 
school. In view of the sobermg record of childhood 
disease and malnutrition m Africa, it is time to 
delineate the parameters of the problem, assess the, 
likely implications for education systems, and identi- . 
fy practical solutions. These activities deserve inter- 
national financial assistance. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT FOR THE LDUCAl luN SYSTEM. 
The quality of staff is obviously essential to the 
quality of learning. For primary education, more 
teachers will be requi red very soon if enrollment rales 
are to be maintained and then grow. At the second- 
ary level, significant expansion will probably depend 
on widespread utilization of new distance learning 
technologies, for which a new style of teacher will be 
needed. It takes professional and finanLial csources 
to develop cost-effective systems of continuous in- 
service pedagogical support for and training of teach- 
ers a; both levels, and such systems are appropriate 
objects of aid. 

For secondary and tertiary institutions m Africa, 
less concerned in the short-run with expansion, new 
staff must be trained to replace expatriates; and m 
most countries current staff with inadequate academic 
credentials and insufficient professional experience 
need opportunities to upgrade their knowledge and 
skills. Ultimately most of this activity should take 
place in African universities. As a practical matter, 
however, much of th^; required staff development for 
the tertiary system cannot be conducted in Africa for 
the rest of this century. Although it is extremely 
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important to expand opportunities for African staff 
(present and prospective) to enroll in formal programs 
of postgraduate study in universities abroad, the re- 
quirements for staff devclupincnt extent far beyond 
this solution. Whatever the form of staff development, 
international aid must help to finance it, 

DISTANCE EDUCATION FOR SECONDaIiY AND TER- 
TIARY EDUCATION. Distance education — via self-study 
schools and extnmural programs-;-offers a highly 
efficient mechanism for expanding secondary and 
higher education. For successful implementation, 
both forms depend on examination systems to ensure 
quality and provide accreditation. Self-study schools 
bring students together in simple classrooms, super- 
vised by a community member, to follow lessons on 
radio and to work from texts and exercise books; 
they are highly cost-effective for lower and upper 
secondary education. They enjoy the added attrac- 
tion of providing learning opportunities in small 
communities, a powerful device' both for extending 
access to females and for reducing costly enrollments 
in boarding institutions. 

Extramural programs differ from self-study 
schools principally in that they do not bring students 
together in supervised classrooms; unit costs are 
thereby further reduced, and individuals who are 
employed full time can still continue their studies. 
Extramural programs typically rely heavily on print, 
but may also utilize radio and occasional tutorial and 
laboratory instruction at a campus during evenings, 
weekends, or vacation periods. Extramural programs 
are particularly suitable for in-service and postsecon- 
dary education. ' 

The international community qan assist with the 
development of distance educatidn in three impor- 
tant ways. First, as individual couijtries invest in self- 
study schools and extramural programs, aid can 
appropriately finance the capital costs and develop- 
ment of soun^ lurse materials and the necessary 
examination sytv.oms. Second, a rich variety of cor- 
respondence material is now available from univer- 
sities throughout the world. Most of this is for 
university-level courses, but basic s :ondary courses 
in mathematics and science also exist. As a partial 
substitute for sending undergraduates for study 
abroad, external funding agencies could provide the 
foreign exchange for individuals to enroll in extra- 
mural correspondence courses without leaving their 
country. A good example of such a program, tailored 
particillarly for the needs of developing countries, is 
an M.Sc. course in agricultural economics offered by 
an eminent British university. 

Third, and most important, a number of donors 
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could collaborate to help finance an African distance 
teaching center. Such a center would serve three main 
purposes: (a) it would provide a repository of expe- 
rience and expertise to assist individual countries in 
establishing or improving their own distance teach- 
ing capacity; (b) it would prepare basic courses that 
could be adapted at minimal expense by national 
authorities for their own use (for example, in special- 
ized courses or in conventional secondary schools 
and universities); and (c) it would offer extramural 
programs directly to at least a limited number of 
students. The latter activity would strengthen its own 
course development and provide a service especially 
welcome to small countries that are not in a position 
to invest heavily in this area themselves. An African 
distance teaching center could be set up in various 
ways, one alternative would be a semiautonomous 
entity, rather like the International Institute of Edu- 
cational Planning (IIEP), under the Unesco umbrella. 

TRAINING. International aid to training is now 
mostly of two quite different sorts. First, in donor- 
financed projects in all sectors, assistance is o( *:n 
given to train those responsible for building, operat- 
ing, or maintaining various elements of the project. 
Experience with such project-related training has 
been generally . ^»vorable, although its focus on dis- 
crete projects usually has precluded longer-term at- 
tention to developing local training institutions. Sec- 
ond, international aid for training has supported 
the construction of vocationally oriented secondary 
schools, usually to provide graduates with specific 
job skills for agriculture, commerce, or mdustry. 
Although evaluation of the economic impact of such 
schools is in its infancy, it is known that industrial 
technical schools (and to a lesser extent, agricultural 
ones) are enormously expensive relative to more 
general secondary education in mathematics ttnd 
science and that when graduates of those technical 
schools enter the labor market, the outcome — in 
terms of jobs and earnings — is often less successful 
than what was envisioned. 

In this situation, international aid should 
strengthen training in three areas. First, for projects 
outside the education sector, increases in the propor- 
tion of resources devoted to project-related training 
will have a high payoff. At the same time, however, 
local training capacity in key economic sectors needs 
to be developed; sector-related investments to build 
the capacity of training institutions merit donor sup- 
port. Second, aid for job-specific training in second- 
ary schools should concentrate on maximizing the 
utilization of existing schools and minimizing their 
unit costs; all such assistance should provide for 
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rigorous evaluation to determihe whether labor mar- 
ket returns are in fact being realized. 

Third, and most important, international 'lonors 
bhould expand their support for. the development and 
utilization of training institutions that serve employ- 
ers and that are partially controlled and financed by 
them. These institutions would provide training pro- 
grams mostly for existing employees or those newly 
hired for a specific assignment; upon completion of 
the training they would receive a certificate rather 
than an academic degree; and the menu of course 
offerings would evolve with labor market needs. 
Assisting in the development and financing of such 
employment-related training institutions, in the con- 
text of an overall education sector development pro- 
gram, is a high priority for international aid. 

EXPANDED CAPACITY FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH. Beyond rationalizing the provision of 
undergraduate tertiary education, Africa must inten- 
sify effc is to develop its own 'capacity to conduct 
research and to provide postgraduate education and 
research training of world-class standards in fields 
central to African development. Leading candidates 
for attention in this respect are agriculture and health 
(including the natural sciences that underlie them), 
management (including the underlying social 
sciences), and engineering. 

Determining which institutions will participax in 
postgraduate programs of excellence, in which fields 
and at what levels, will not be easy — for African 
governments or for their international partners. 
Questions of international and regional comparative 
advantage must be squarely faced, since resources 
will never be sufficient for every country in Africa or 
even for the continent as a whole to develop capacity 
at the highest level in all fields and subfields. Ulti- 
mately decisions must be made discipline by disci- 



pline and in light of an assessment of regional le- 
quirements. Sometimes an institution serving as the 
site for a program of excellence in one field may also 
need to be the site for programs in closely related 
fields if professional interaction is essential and facil- 
ities and equipment may be shared. Scale and sustain- 
ability are crucial matters. Fragmentation in space 
and time will defeat the purpose. Some internation- 
alization of management control and finance may 
provide prudent insurance against such risks. 

Here there is a strong case for African govern- 
ments and funding agencies to establish jointly some 
overall coordinating mechanism to ensure reasonable 
efficiency in developing the concept of programs of 
excellence. A useful first step would be to appoint a 
small but very high-level study group to consider the 
evidence and render a judgment on the feasibility, 
desirability, and organization of, and the most im- 
portant fields and possible sources of finance for, a 
sustained effort to transform the quahty of African 
postgraduate education and research. 

A Call to Action 

The new era in international assistance for African 
education and training should commence" without 
delay. Donors and African governments need now to 
come together to determine what concrete steps 
should be taken to support the adjustment, revitali- 
zation, and selective expansion of African education. 
This study will have served its purpose if it stimulates 
African governments to rethink policies for educa- 
tional development, encourages international agen- 
cies to improve and enlarge their aid, and helps all 
parties form a new partnership to provide Africa 
v*'ith the stock of human skills indispensable for 
development in the next decades and beyond. 
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Introduction 



The appendix tables provide information on the 
principal features of educational, social, and eco- 
nomic development for thirty-nine countries in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, Excluded are Namibia and South 
Africa, all North African countries, and (with the 
exception of table C-1) six countries with popula- 
tions of less than one-half million people in 1984 
(Cape Verde, Comoros, Djibouti, Equatorial Guinea, 
Sao Tome and Principe, and the Seychelles). 

The education indicators in part A were calculated 
from data supplied by Unesco and supplqmented 
with information from World Bank data files and 
country documentation. The social and economic 
indicators in part B are collected annually by the 
World Bank on its developing member countries, and 
the tables were prepared in collaboration with the 
Economic Analysis and Projections Department and 
the Population, Health and Nutrition Department of 
the World Bank, The data presented in part C sup- 
plement or summarize those displayed in parts A and 
B, Socioeconomic statistics are given through 1984, 
but internationally comparable educational statistics 
were available only through 1983, This is an unfor- 
tunate end-year because, in many respects, 1983 was 
the worst year of the economic crisis, and it is 
possible that a number of educational indicators have 
subsequently begun to improve. 

Although considerable effort has been made to 
standardize the data, statistical methods, coverage, 
practices, and definitions differ from country to 
country. Moreover, weaknesses in developing coun- 



tries' statistical systems limit the availability and 
reliability of the data. The indicators should, there- 
fore, be used to characterize the trends and major 
differences between countries and country groups 
rather than to show precise quantitative measu****^ of 
those trends and differences. 

The format of parts A and B follows that used in 
the Bank's World Development Report. Countries 
are classified into two major economic groups — low- 
income and middle-income economies. T!^** twenty- 
five countries with per capita incomes of less than 
$400 are classified as low-income economies. The 
fourteen middle-income economies are those with 
per capita incomes of greater than $400. The econo- 
mies are further classified to distinguish low-income 
semiarid from other low-income economies and 
middle-income oil exporters from middle-income oil 
importers. 

Within each ercnomic group, countries are listed 
in ascending order of income per capita with the 
exceptions of Angola, Chad, and Mozambique, for 
which per capita income could not be calculated. The 
alphabetical list below shows the table reference 
number of each country. 

Summary measures of all indicators appear in the 
bands within each table. The letter "w" following a 
summary measure indicates a weighted mean; the 
letter "m,'* a median; and the letter "t," a total. 
Readers should exercise caution m comparing the 
summary measures for different indicators, groups, 
and years or periods. Data coverage is not uniform 
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for all indicators, and variations around central ten- 
dencies can be large. The technical notes, which 
outline ihe methods, concepts, definitions, and data 
sources, should be referred to before using any of the 
data. 

The tables also provide summary measures for 
countries grouped by language. Those that could not 
be classified as either Anglophone or Francophone 
are included in the "Other" category. 



Key to Tables 

In the tables, the followmg symbols are used: 

Not available. 
(.) Less than half the unit shown. 
,/, Data included m another category. 

Data are for a year other than that specified, 
t Estnnated or provisional data, 
w Weighted mean, 
m iMedian. 
t Total. 

Because of rounding, the totals and subtotals 
shown m the tables may not correspond to the 
sums of their components. For data comparability 
and coverage, see the technical notes following the 
appendix tables. 



Alphabetical List of Countries 

In the appendix tables countries are listed in their 
economic group in ascending order of GNP per capita. 
For Angola, Chad, and Mozambique, however, no 
GNP per capita could be calculated, and each country 
is listed at the end of its appropriate group. The 



reference numbers 


in the 


alphabetical list 


below 


reflect the order in 


the tables. 
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Countries Classified by Linguistic and Economic Status 
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* Figures with an asterisk are fur 1982, those with a dagger arc estimates. Sec th». technical notes. Figures for Chad, Guinea, Nigeria, and Zimbabwe 
are for 1984. 



Tabic A-2. Secondary Enrollment 
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Tabic A-3. Distribution of Secondary Enrollment by lype of Education 
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• Figures wiih an asterisk are for 1982. See the technical notes. 



Table A-4. Tertiary Enrollment 
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28* 


uuinea-nissan 




(.) 


( ) 


{') 


{.) 














11 Ian/,ania 




(.) 


2.0 


5.0 


6.2 






7,4 




17 


17 


\l Inirunui 






U .J 


1.9 


2.1 






3 4 




6 


29 


I J Uganda 




I.J 


4.2 


5.9 


7.3* 




7 9 


11. 2 


12 


18 


27* 


1 4 T ogo 




/ \ 

Vl 


0.9 


4.8 


4 Q 










1 T 
1 £. 




IS Central African Rep. 




(.) 


02 


1.7 


2.4 






12.2 




n 


10 


16 Madagascar 




0.7 


5.7 


22.6 


32.6* 




19.0 


20.1 


15 


52 




17 Benin 




(.) 


03 


4.0 


6.3* 






25.5 




7 


16* 


18 Rwanda 




(.) 


0.6 


1.2 


1 4 






S 3 




9 


14 


19 Kenya 




1.0 


7.8 


13.0 


22.2 




13.7 


19.S 


16 


15 


19 


20 Sierra Leone 




0.3 


1.2 


1 8 


2 Of 




9.4 


5.6 


11 


16 


2St 


21 Guinea 




(.) 


2.0 


18.3 


13.2* 






-7.8 




8 


22* 


22 Ghana 




1.5 


5.4 


15.5 


12.9 




12.4 


-S9 


11 


14 


22 


IS Sudan 




4.0 


14.3 


28.7 


37.5* 




10 4 


14.5 


5 


13 


27* 


24 Senegal 




1.4 


5.0 


i3.r, 


11.8 




12.0 


-4.6 


17 


17 


21 


2.S Mozambique 




{) 


2.0 


1.0 


i.l 






5.2 




44 


36 














w 


19.2 


5.8 


20 


24 


51 


Middle-income oil importers 


t 


1 


15 


47 


56 


m 


12 7 


00 


22 


22 


50 


26 Mauritania 




(.^ 


(.) 


0.6 


0.6* 






{.) 






10* 


27 Liberia 




O.S 


1.1 


4.9 


3.5 




12 1 


- 10.6 


21 


22 


26t 


28 Zambia 




(.) 


1.4 


7.5 


8.1* 






3.9 




IS 


22* 


29 Lesotho 




0.2 


0.4 


2.2 


2.7 




12.7 


7.1 


22 


34 


S9 


30 Cote dMvoire 




0.3 


4.4 


19.6 


17.9* 




Z5.2 


-4.4 


n 


14 


18* 


W 7inirNinv»'i» 




0.3 


5.0 


8.3 


1 V.O 




18. 1 


23.0 


Lj 




j"» 


32 Swaziland 




{ ) 


0.2 


1.9 


1.7 






- 5.6 




59 


41 


Botswana 




V V 


( \ 
\ 1 


0.9 


].< 






15.9 






44 


M Manritms 




0.1 


2.0 


1 0 


0.7 




12 2 


- 11.2 




s 


50 














w 


13.4 


16 / 




1 S 


IS 


Middle-income oil exporters 


t 


Q 

0 


Li 


93 


148 


m 


1 S.6 


10 8 




1 s 


IS 


3S Nigeria 




7.0 


22,0 


69.7 


120.0 




12.2 


14.5 


7 


IS 




56 Cameroon 




(.) 


2.7 


115 


13.3 






50 




8 


14 


M Congo, People's Rep, 




0.4 


1.8 


7.3 


8.S* 




1S.6 


7.9 


7 


s 


14* 


58 Gabon 




(.) 


02 


2.0 


5.0* 






22. S 




IS 


26* 


59 Angola 




0.1 


2.3 


2.2 


2.7* 




16 7 


10 8 




40 


16* 














w 


14.9 


9.1 


10 


16 


21 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


t 


21 


116 


337 


457 


m 


15 2 


S 5 


12 


IS 


22 














w 


20 2 


4 1 


16 


15 


IS 


Francophone countries 


I 


4 


38 


148 


167 


m 


18.9 


6.0 


14 


11 


IS 














w 


12.4 


157 


9 


17 


27 


Anglophone countries 


t 


16 


68 


169 


248 


m 


12 2 


7.1 


12 


16 


27 














w 


r.7 


5.6 


6 


25 


15 


Other 


t 


1 


10 


21 


23 


m 


16.7 


54 


9 


27 


14 



• Figures with ati asterisk arc for 1982, those with a dagger are estimates. See the technical notes. Figures for Chad and Zimbabwe arc fur 1984. 
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Table A-5. Distriburion of Tertiary Enrollment by Field of Study, circa 1983 



percentage of all students enrolled tn 



Arts 



Sciences 







All 
arts 


txiucalion 


Social 
sciences 


Commerce & 
business 


All 
sciences 


Natural 
sc.ences 


Medical 
sciences 


Math & 
engineering 


Agri- 
cuUure 




females enrolled in 
Arts Sciences Other 


Low-income economies 


w 
m 


55 
63 


10 
12 


34 
39 


11 

9 


42 
35 


9 
5 


10 

8 


11 
10 


12 

8 


4 

(.) 


69 
75 


29 3 
22 (.) 


Low-income scmiarid 


w 
m 


























1 Mall 

2 Burkina Faso 

3 Niger 

4 Gambia 




71 
72 


32 
./. 


21 

67 


18 

5 


29 
28 


0 
5 


6 
6 


12 

5 


10 
12 


(.) 
(.) 


80 

86 


20 0 
14 0 



5 Somalia 

6 Chad 





w 


54 


9 


34 


11 


43 


10 


10 


11 


12 


4 


68 


30 


3 


Low-income other 


m 


58 


13 


39 


9 


37 


9 


8 


10 


7 


(.) 


75 


24 


(.) 


7 Ethiopia 




46 


14 


26 


7 


53 


19 


8 




18 


\ ) 




Af\ 

TV 


1 


8 Zaire 


























9 Malawi 




43 


15 


12 


17 


34 


(.) 


(.) 


9 


25 


11 


30 


22 


48 


10 Guinea-Bissau 






























11 Tanzania 




65 


40 


16 


9 


35 


1 


12 


14 


7 


(.) 


75 


24 


0 


12 Burundi 




69 


11 


39 


19 


29 


5 


8 


11 


5 


2 




13 Uganda 




65 


22 


25 


17 


35 


10 


7 


12 


6 


(.) 

') 


83 


17 


(.) 


14 Togo 




68 


33 


35 


./. 


32 


14 


8 


6 


4 


82 


18 


15 Central African Rep 




oo 


24 


JO 


7 




■1 


c 

J 


z 


? 




93 


7 


(.) 


16 Madagascar 




55 


2 


46 


7 


45 


14 


17 


12 


1 


\') 






17 Benin 




73 


14 


47 


12 


27 


5 


8 


g 


5 


( ) 


oZ 




(.) 


18 Rwanda 




55 


9 


47 


./. 


45 


9 


15 


\ \ 


10 


1 \ 
\') 




30 


19 Kenya 




29 


12 


9 


8 


48 


5 


5 


17 


20 










20 Sierra Leone 






























21 Guinea 




19 


7 


/. 


12 


81 


13 


5 


9 


*j4 


0 


34 


66 


(.) 


22 Ghana 




54 


3 


44 


7 


46 


16 


10 


13 


7 


(.) 
1 


67 


33 


(.) 








■I 


•to 




26 


1 


6 


9 


9 


77 


19 


4 


24 Senegal 




60 


4 


54 


2 


39 


14 


20 


3 


3 


1 


58 


40 


2 


25 Mozambique 




53 


14 


39 


(.) 


47 


3 


10 


21 


13 


(.) 


59 


41 


(.} 




w 


73 


33 


33 


7 


27 


6 


6 


12 


3 


1 


90 


10 


0 


Middle-income oil importers 


m 


68 


27 


26 


16 


28 


7 


3 


13 


2 


1 


83 


13 


(.) 


26 Mauritania 






























27 Liberia 






























28 Zambia 




58 


26 


16 


17 


41 


8 


7 


24 


2 


1 


83 


17 


(.) 


29 Lesotho 
























30 Cote d 'I voire 




70 


18 


49 


4 


28 


6 


7 


13 


2 


1 








31 Zimbabwe 




89 


70 


20 


(.) 


11 


2 


4 


2 


2 


(.) 


94 


6 


0 


32 Swaziland 




60 


13 


32 


15 


40 


20 


(.) 


./. 


20 


0 


78 


22 


(.) 


33 Botswana 




89 


28 


38 


23 


11 


11 


(.) 


(.) 


0 


(.) 


96 


4 


0 


34 Mauritius 




66 


39 


5 


22 


27 


(.) 


2 


14 


10 


7 


83 


13 


5 




w 


62 


15 


40 


7 


39 


13 


11 


11 


4 


{.) 








Middle-income oil exporters 


m 


71 


9 


41 


14 


29 


10 


9 


13 


1 


(.) 








35 Nigeria 




59 


16 


38 


5 


41 


14 


12 


11 


4 


0 








36 Cameroon 




76 


8 


41 


27 


23 


13 


3 


8 


0 
I 


(.) 


88 


12 


(.) 


37 Congo, Pcople*s Rep . 




84 


14 


69 


./. 


16 


10 


5 


/. 


(.) 


75 


15 


(.) 


38 Gabon 




71 


9 


51 


11 


29 


5 


9 


14 


1 


(.} 




39 Angola 




36 


1 


18 


16 


64 


7 


20 


31 


6 


(.) 










w 


59 


14 


36 


9 


40 


11 


10 


11 


8 


2 


74 


24 


2 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


65 


14 


39 


12 


34 


7 


7 


11 


6 


(.) 


79 


20 


0 



Francophone countries 
Anglophone countries 
Other 



w 61 

m 71 

w 60 

m 63 

w 46 

m 46 



10 
11 
17 
19 
12 
14 



43 
47 
33 
23 
26 
26 



11 
10 
16 



38 
29 
37 
35 
55 
47 



10 
8 
9 
7 

17 



11 

8 
9 
6 
9 
10 



9 
9 
12 
12 
13 
21 



8 
4 
7 
7 
16 
13 



(.) 

0 

(.) 
(.) 
{.) 



64 
81 
80 
81 
59 



35 
19 
17 
18 
40 



(.) 
(.) 
3 
(.) 



rable Ar6. Total Enrollment 



Ai'Crj^c Kinnual females as 

total growth rate a penenta^c of 

{thousands} { f)enent) total enrollment 







I960 


WO 


mo 








/98(M3 


I960 


/970 


l9Hi' 














NV 


7.4 


4.0 


31 




40 


Low-income economics 


t 


7318 


15057 


30496 


34312 


m 


7.0 


3.7 


29 




38 














w 


9.1 


4,1 


23 


30 


33 


Lowincoir»c wniarid 


t 


265 


725 


1500 


1693 


m 


9 0 


50 


28 


32 


35 


1 Mali 




70 


2,39 


364 


375 




8.6 


1 0 


27 


34 




2 Burkina Faso 




60 


1 16 


231 


316 




7 0 


1 1.1 


29 


36 


36 


3 Niger 




28 


96 


269 


300 




12.0 


3.7 


29 


34 


34 


4 Gambia 




9 


22 


53 


7^ 




9 5 


12 1 


30 


29 


37 


5 Somalii. 




25 


59 


318 


287 




b 6 


-3 4 


23 


Z3 


3S 


6 Chad 




74 


*i94 


265 


339 




6.6 


6.4 


11 


24 
















w 


7.3 


4.0 


31 


38 


41 


Low-income other 


t 


7053 


14332 


28996 


32619 


m 


6.7 


3.6 


31 


36 


39 


7 Ethiopia 




250 


795 


2584 


3093 




12.4 


6.2 


23 


30 


37 


8 Zaire 




1606 


3349 


5529 


6839 




64 


73 


27 


36 


38 


9 Malawi 




288 


375 


832 


874 




54 


1.6 


36 


37 


42 


10 Guinea-Bissau 




19 


32 


79 


85 




7.3 


22 


31 


31 


31 


1 1 Tanzania 




478 


903 


3451 


3641 




10.4 


1.8 


34 


39 


48 


12 Burundi 




96 


191 


197 


330 




3.7 


18.8 


?Ji 


32 


40 


13 Uganda 




622 


1191 


1655 


1770 




5,0 


34 


32 


39 


42 


14 Togo 




109 


251 


645 


563 




9.3 


-4.4 


28 


30 


36 


15 Central Afncan Rep. 




70 


188 


293 


352 




7.S 


6.3 


19 


32 


3^ 


16 Madagascar 






IUj/ 


















17 Benin 




94 


174 


474 


560 




8.4 


8.6 


28 


31 


32 


18 Rwanda 




270 


430 


717 


778 




5.0 


2.8 


31 


44 


48 


19 Kenya 




809 


1571 


4368 


4863 




8.8 


3.6 


32 


40 


47 


20 Sierra Lconc 




95 


202 


359 


428 




6.9 


6.1 


33 


38 


38 


21 Guinea 




106 


257 


374 


395 




6 5 


1.4 


IS 


29 


31 


22 Ghana 




696 


1525 


2101 


2219 




57 


1.8 


33 


41 


41 


23 Sudan 




392 


973 


1877 


2144 




8 I 


4 5 


25 


36 


41 


24 Senegal 




143 


327 


529 


659 




6.7 


76 


32 


37 


38 


Z5 Mozambique 




431 


542 


1411 


1285 




6.1 


-3.1 


38 


34 


A\ 














w 


6.2 


10.5 


41 


43 


45 


Middle- income oil importers 


t 


1480 


2848 


4942 


6664 


m 


7.1 


5.1 


44 


45 


47 


26 Mauritania 




12 


36 


113 


136 




11.9 


9.5 


18 


26 


36 


27 Liberia 




62 


138 


287 


287 




7.9 


0.0 


28 


32 


38 


28 Zambia 




293 


752 


1151 


1317 




7.1 


4.6 


39 


44 


46 


29 Lesotho 




139 


191 


272 


309 




3.4 


6.7 


62 


60 


57 


30 Cote dMvoirc 




251 


577 


1258 


1446 




8.4 


4.8 


26 


34 


38 


31 Zimbabwe 




513 


791 


1318 


Z566 




4.8 


18.1 


44 


45 


47 


32 Swaziland 




36 


78 


138 


160 




69 


5.2 


50 


48 


49 


33 Botswana 




37 


88 


194 


225 




8.6 


5.1 


58 


53 


53 


34 Mauritius 




136 


198 


211 


218 




2 2 


1.1 


45 


46 


49 














w 


8.6 


29 


36 


38 


45 


Middle-income oil exporters 


t 


3870 


5779 


20113 


21926 


m 


8.2 


3.9 


34 


41 


45 


35 Nigeria 




3086 


3894 


16221 


17904 




8.7 


2.5 


36 


36 




36 Cameroon 




484 


1002 


1625 


1866 




6.2 


4.7 


32 


41 


44 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




122 


277 


586 


641 




8 2 


4.6 


34 


4? 


46 


38 Gabon 




60 


Ml 


187 


201 




5.9 


3.9 


37 




47 


39 Angola 




117 


495 


1494 


1313 




13.6 


-6.2 


33 


36 


45 














w 


7.7 


4.2 


^4 


38 


42 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


t 


12667 


23684 


55551 


62901 


m 


7.1 


4.6 


3z 


36 


40 














w 


6.7 


5.5 


30 


37 


39 


Francophone countries 


t 


4134 


8870 


15177 


17840 


m 


6.9 


4.7 


'>8 


34 


36 














w 


7.8 


4.2 


36 


39 


45 


Anglophone countries 


t 


7691 


12892 


34488 


38999 


PI 


7.0 


4.1 


35 


40 


46 














w 


10.2 


1.0 


32 


33 


39 


Other 


t 


843 


1922 


5886 


6062 


m 


12.4 


-3.1 


31 


31 


37 


* Data in this column are rounded sums of 


data 


in tables A'l> A*2, and 


A-4. Fo 


' some 


countries 


the year A 


ffcrs. 
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Table A-7. Gross Primary Enrollment Ratios 



Number fttrolled as a percent jgf of age group 











Total 








Malf 






Femalf 








1960 


1970 


1980 


198}* 


/960 


1970 


1980 


1983* 


/960 


1970 


1980 


/9SJ* 




w 


31 


46 


64 


64 


43 


57 


74 


73 


19 


34 


53 


56 


Low-income economics 


m 


24 


36 


58 


58 


35 


51 


67 


65 


14 


27 


41 


44 




w 


10 


19 


28 


27 


15 


27 


36 


36 


4 


12 


29 


19 


Low-income scmiand 


m 


9 


18 


29 


27 


13 


24 


36 


34 


4 


13 


20 


19 


I Mail 




9 


22 


25 


23 


13 


30 


32 


^n 

j\j 


c 

J 


15 


18 


to 


2 Burkina Fa so 




9 


13 


21 


27 


13 


17 


£,0 


jt 


c 

J 


10 


15 




3 Niger 




5 


14 


27 


26 




1Q 


11 

JJ 


'Xd 


1 

J 


10 


20 


1 Q 

\y 


4 Gambia 




14 


24 


52 


68 




JH 


Do 


QC 

OJ 


Q 

y 


15 


36 


C 1 

j1 


5 Somalia 




7 


11 


30 


21 


in 


17 


IS. 

JO 


IQ 
Zo 


J 


5 


22 


15 


6 Chad 




17 


jj 


36t 


38 


29 




^7f 


CC 


A 
H 


17 


20t 






w 


34 


SO 


69 


69 


47 


61 


79 


78 


21 


37 


57 


61 


Low-income other 


m 


30 


41 


64 


62 


50 


57 


81 


87 


18 


30 


49 


49 


7 Ethiopia 




7 


16 


35 


38 


11 


23 


46 


46 


4 


in 
lu 


71 
LJ 


29 


8 Zaire 




54 


88 


90 


90 


80 


110 


104 


103 


29 


DJ 


7^ 

/ J 


77 


9 Malawi 




38 


36 


61 


58 


50 


46 


74 


68 


26 


26 


dQ 
*fy 


48 


10 Guinea-Bissau 




24 


39 


67 


62 


35 


57 


95 


87 


14 


23 


d1 


39 


11 Tanzania 




24 


34 


93 


87 


33 


41 


100 


91 


16 


27 


OD 


84 


12 Burundi 




21 


30 


29 


45 


33 


42 


35 


55 


10 


7n 


77 
Li. 


36 


13 Uganda 




47 


58 


58 


57* 


64 


70 


67 


65* 


30 


30 


d7 


49* 


14 Togo 




44 


71 


123 


102 


64 


98 


152 


124 


25 


44 


94 


80 


15 Central African Rep. 




30 


64 


"2 


77 


50 


88 


93 


102 


11 


41 


51 


54 


16 Madagascar 




56 


90 


Ul 


t04t 


63 


99 


111 


not 


49 


82 


92 


99t 


17 Benin 




26 


36 


64 


67* 


38 


51 


89 


92* 


15 


22 


40 


43* 


lo ivwanuu 






DO 


(rf 




by 


76 


67 


64 


30 


60 


61 


60 


19 Kenya 




47 


58 


104 


inn 


o*t 


bf 


ino 


ilrt 


it\ 
j\) 


48 


99 


y/ 


20 Sierra Lcoiic 




20 


34 


45 


54 


27 


An 
•w 


cc 

JJ 


AA 


Id 


27 


36 


AA 


21 Guinea 




20 


33 


35 


36 






d7 

Hf 


dQ 


1 1 


21 


23 


Zj 






46 


64 


73 


79 


(S\ 

KAj 


1\ 

/j 


Q1 
O 1 


QQ 

oy 


17 

JL. 


54 


65 


/O 


23 Sudan 




20 


38 


50 


49 


29 


47 


jy 


J~ 


1 1 
1 1 


29 


41 


IQ 

jy 


24 Senegal 




27 


41 


46 


53 


y? 


51 


55 


63 


18 


32 


36 


42 


25 Mozambuluc 




51 


47 


75 


79 


64 


62 


87 


91 


39 


31 


64 


68 




w 


55 


70 


85 


99 


64 


78 


93 


105 


47 


62 


76 


92 


Middle-income oil importers 


m 


51 


74 


91 


100 


59 


7^ 

f J 


QA 




di 
*t 1 


67 


92 


lUZ 


26 Mauritania 




b 


14 


34 


37* 


11 


20 


44 


45* 


2 


8 


24 


29* 


27 Liberia 




36 


56 


76 


70 


52 


7^ 


yj 


Q C 

OJ 


71 
L 1 


36 


57 


cc 

JJ 


28 Zambia 




51 


90 


98 


100 


61 


99 


103 


105 


40 


80 


92 


95 


29 Lesotho 




92 


87 


102 


110* 


73 


71 


85 


94* 


109 


101 


120 


126* 


30 Cote d'lvoire 




43 


58 


75 


77 


59 


71 


92 


92 


25 


45 


58 


62 


31 Zimbabwe 




74 


74 


88 


131 


83 


81 


94 


136 


66 


66 


82 


127 


32 Swaziland 




57 


87 


106 


111 


58 


91 


107 


114 


57 


OJ 


in^ 

lUJ 


109 


33 Botswana 




39 


65 


91 


96 


36 


63 


82 


89 


41 


67 


100 


102 


34 Mauritius 




94 


94 


108 


112 


97 


94 


109 


112 


90 


93 


108 


113 




w 


42 


46 


101 


94 


55 


56 


115 


131 


31 


35 


87 


112 


Middle-income oil exporters 


m 


54 


85 


115 


118 


67 


98 


117 


133 


37 


75 


114 


119 


35 Nigeria 




42 


37 


98 


89 


54 


AC 


1 n 




11 
J 1 


27 


83 




36 Cameroon 




57 


89 


104 


108 


77 


103 


114 


1 17 


^7 

Jf 


75 


95 


Qfi 
70 


37 Congo> People's Rep. 




0 1 


130 


160 


163* 


108 


1d7 


AAA 

too 


2 09 


cc 

JJ 


114 


155 


1 CO* 

\jy 


38 Gabon 




54 


85 


115 


118* 


61 


89 


117 


120* 


41 


81 


l.'l 


1 17* 


39 Angola 




17 


75 


124 


134* 


23 


98 


132 


146* 


11 


53 


115 


121* 




w 


36 


48 


76 


75 


48 


59 


87 


80 


24 


36 


64 


63 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


38 


56 


73 


77 


50 


63 


87 


89 


25 


32 


58 


57 




w 


38 


60 


69 


71 


53 


75 


81 


82 


23 


46 


57 


60 


Francophone countries 


m 


29 


50 


64 


65 ' 


44 


62 


78 


78 


16 


36 


46 


48 


Anglophone countries 


w 


40 


47 


86 


84 


52 


55 


97 


87 


29 


36 


75 


75 


m 


44 


58 


90 


88 


56 


69 


89 


89 


31 


42 


82 


84 




w 


16 


27 


52 


51 


21 


36 


63 


59 


10 


18 


38 


42 


Other 


m 


17 


39 


67 


62 


23 


57 


87 


87 


11 


23 


41 


39 



* Figures with an asterisk are 1982, those with a dagger are estimates. Sec the technical notes. Figures for Chad, Guinea, Nigeria, and Zimbabwe 
are ^cr 1984. 
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Table A-8. Gross Secondary Enrollment R.-^tios 



Number enrolled a$ a penentage of a^e group 











7bf<;/ 
















ffJiilc 








I960 


/970 


mo 




— 


/970 


mo 


mv 


/960 


/970 


mo 


/9^J* 




\v 


J) 


0 


14 


17 






IQ 


7 






9 


12 


Lx)w-incomc economics 


m 


2 


5 


11 


12 


3 


8 


15 


17 






7 


8 






1 
I 


L 


o 


•7 


1 
1 




0 


10 


0 2 







4 


Low^income scmiand 


m 


1 


3 


6 


7 


1 


4 


9 


10 


0.2 


J 




] 


} Mall 




1 


5 


7 


— 

7 


1 


8 


1 1 


10 


0.2 


T 


4 


; 

4 


2 Burkina Faso 




1 


1 




4 


1 


2 


4 


5 


0.] 






) 


3 Niger 






1 


c 


6 


1 


2 


/ 


Q 
7 


U. 1 






7 
7 


4 Gambia 




4 


/ 


1 3 


19 


6 


12 


19 


z/ 






8 


11 


3 bomalia 




1 




1 1 
1 1 


14 


2 


5 


16 


1 Q 


\J,L 




6 


lU 


o i^nad 




KJ.H 


L 




o 


1 




oT 


1 1 
i 1 


U. I 




1 4- 

IT 






w 


} 


9 


15 


19 


5 


12 


21 


15 


2 




10 


n 


Low-income other 


ni 


2 


7 


14 


15 


] 


10 


16 


19 


1 




7 


8 


7 Ethiopia 




1 


4 


9 


11 


2 


6 


11 


14 


OJ 


2 


7 


8 


8 Zaire 




2 


9 


34 


52 


4 


13 


48 


73 






20 


K) 


9 Malawi 




1 


2 


4 


4 


2 


3 


6 


6 


0.4 




2 


2 


10 Guinea-Bissau 




3 


8 


6 


U 


\ 


11 


10 


19 


2 




2 


4 


11 Tanzania 




2 


3 




7 


I 


4 


4 


4 


J 


2 


2 


2 


12 Burundi 




1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


3 


5 


5 






2 


] 


13 Uganda 




} 


6 


7 


8* 


5 


9 


11 


10* 


J 




4 


5* 


14 Togo 




2 


7 


34 


?4 


4 


n 


52 


36 






17 


12 


15 Central African Rep. 




1 


4 


14 


16 


2 


7 


21 


24 


0.3 


2 


7 


8 


16 Madagascar 




4 


12 


I4t 


15t 


5 


14 


16t 


17t 


3 




13t 


I4t 


17 Benin 




2 


5 


16 


22* 


2 


6 


15 


32* 


1 




9 


12* 


18 Rwanda 




2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 






I 


1 


19 Kenya 




L 


9 


1 o 


19 




12 


21 


1 7 






1 c 
1 J 


lo 


20 Sierra Leone 




2 


8 


14 


15 


3 


12 


19 


19 






9 


o 

7 


21 Guinea 




L 


IJ 


16 


15 


4 


21 


23 


l\ 






9 


O 
O 


22 Ghana 




19 


42 


37 


38 


28 


52 


46 


48 


10 


31 


28 




23 Sudan 




3 


7 


16 


19 


5 


10 


20 


22 


! 




12 


16 


24 Senegal 




> 


in 


1 1 


1 1 


4 


1 A 




1 7 

1 / 




o 


7 


o 
o 


25 \lozambi()ue 




L 


c 

J 


c 

J 


c 
o 


7 


C 
O 











3 


4 




w 


4 


10 


17 


25 


5 


n 


21 


31 




7 


12 


19 


• 

Middle-income oil importers 


m 


I 


9 


19 


21 




ij 


LL 


17 

If 




6 


13 


IS 


26 Mauritania 




1 


2 


10 


12* 


1 


4 


16 


19* 




0.4 


4 


6* 


27 Liberia 




2 


10 


IS 


21 


4 


15 


33 


30 


J 


4 


13 


12 


Z.O ^amoid 




2 


1 ^ 

\j 


17 


17 

1 / 


7 
L 


17 


77 
LL 


'7 






12 


12 






] 


7 


17 


19* 


3 


7 


14 


16* 




7 


20 


LV 






2 


9 


19 


20 


3 


13 


26 


27 




4 


12 


1 1 


31 Zimbabwe 




o 


7 


0 

o 


jy 




q 


o 
o 


4A 




c 
c 


o 


31 






5 


18 


39 


43 


5 


21 


40 


44 




16 


38 


42 


33 Botswana 




1 


7 


19 


21 


2 


9 


18 






6 


21 




34 Mauritius 




22 


30 


48 


51 


30 


3S 


49 


51 


14 


15 


47 


49 




w 


3 


5 


20 


23 


4 


7 


25 


27 




] 


14 


18 


Middle-income oil exporters 


m 


\ 


8 


19 


23 


4 


11 


15 


27 


1 


5 


14 


17 


35 Nigeria 




3 


4 


19 




4 


6 


IS 






] 


14 




36 Camepon 




2 


7 


19 


21 


4 


P. 


24 


27 


1 


4 


13 


16 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




4 


20 


83 


87* 


6 


28 


95 


104* 


2 


12 


70 


70* 


38 Gabon 




3 


8 


21 


23* 


4 


12 


25 


28* 




5 


17 


18* 


39 Angola 




2 


8 


19 


12* 


2 


9 


25 


14* 




6 


7 


7* 




w 


3 


7 


16 


20 


4 


10 


21 


24 




4 


11 


n 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


2 


7 


14 


16 


3 


9 


19 


19 




4 


9 


10 


Francophone count ric!> 


w 


2 


7 


18 


23 


3 


10 


26 


32 






11 


14 


ni 


2 


6 


14 


15 


3 


9 


18 


20 






8 


8 




w 


4 


8 


17 


21 


6 


1! 


21 


22 






n 


14 


Anglophone countries 


m 


3 


7 


17 


19 


4 


11 


20 


22 






12 


16 




w 


1 


5 


9 


10 


2 


7 


13 


13 






6 


7 


Other 


in 


2 


5 


9 


11 


2 


6 


11 


14 






6 


7 



* Figures with an asterisk arc for 1982, those with a dagger arc estimates. See the tei.hnn.al notes. Figures for Chad, Nigeria, and Zimbabwe are for 
1984. 
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Table A-9, Gross Tertiary Enrollment Ratios 



.\':;«:/;rr nirollcA pr.vo:.*»;^r o/m^c group 

^ 7orj/ Male tcmalc 

1960 1970 1980 198r 1960 1970 1980 198^ 1960 1970 mo I9sr 





w 


n 7 
u.z 




U 7 


t . 1 


fi 1 

\f J 


U.7 


1.4 


1.6 


U 1 


0.2 


0 3 


0 3 


Low'tncomc economics 


ni 


n 1 

\J L 


U J 


0.6 




U.J 




1 U 


1.5 


0 I 


0 I 


0 2 


0. 3 




w 




0.3 


04 


0.7 




0.3 


0.6 


i.3 






0 1 


0 2 


Low-income scmiarid 


m 




0.3 


0.3 


0.6 




0 3 


0 5 


10 




0.1 


0.1 


0 2 


1 Mall 






0.2 


0.3 


0.9* 




03 


05 


1 8* 




( ) 


0 i 


0.2 


2 Burkina Faso 






(.) 


0.3 


06 




0.1 


0.5 


09 




(.) 


0 I 


0 \ 


3 Niger 








0.3 


0.5 






0.5 


0.8 






0.1 


0.2 


4 Gambia 




























5 Somalia 






0.4 


0.6 


0.6 




0.7 


1.2 


I.O 




O.I 


0.1 


0 1 


6 Chad 








0.5t 


1 2t 






l.Ot 


2.4t 






( 


( )t 




w 


\}.L 


0.6 


l.U 


1.1 


U.J 


1.0 


1.5 


1.6 


0. 1 


0 2 


0 4 


0 4 


L«uw'*inLuiiic uincr 


m 


\j.L 


U.J 




1. 1 


U.J 


0.8 


1.6 


1 0 


0. 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 3 


7 Ethiopia 






02 


0.4 


0.5 




04 


0.8 


1.0 




(.) 


02 


0 1 


8 Zaire 




0 1 


0.7 


1 2 


1.2 


0 1 


1 3 


2.0 


2.1 


(.) 


0.1 


02 


0 2 


9 Malawi 






0.3 


0.4 


0.4* 




0.5 


0.7 


0.7* 




0 1 


02 


0.7" 


10 Guinea-Bissau 




























1 1 Tanzania 






02 


0.3 


0.4 




C.3 


0.5 


0.6 




0.1 


0 I 


0 1 


12 Burundi 






0.2 


0.6 


0.6 




0.3 


0.9 


0.8 




(.) 


0.3 


0 3 


13 Uganda 




n 0 
U.Z 




0.5 


0 6* 


0.4 


0.8 


0 8 


0.9* 


0.1 


0.2 


0 2 


0 3" 


14 Togo 






0.5 


2.2 


1.7 




0.9 


3.8 


2.9 




0.1 


0.6 


0 5 


15 Central African Rep. 






0.1 


09 


1.2 




0.2 


1.7 


2.2 




(.) 


0.1 


0 2 


16 Madagascar 




0.2 


1.0 


3 1 


3.5* 


0.2 


1.3 


3.0 


4.2* 


0.1 


0.6 


1.7 


2 6* 


17 Benin 






0.1 


13 


2.0* 




0.3 


2.1 


3.5* 




(.) 


0.5 


0 


18 Rwanda 






0.2 


0 3 


0.3 




04 


05 


0.5 




(.) 


O.I 


0 1 


19 Kenya 




0 1 


0.8 


09 


0.9 


0.2 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


(.) 


02 


0.4 


0 3 


20 Sierra Leone 




0.1 


05 


0.6 


0 6t 


0.2 


0.8 


1.0 


l.Ot 


(.) 


0.; 


0.2 


0 2t 


21 Guinea 






0.6 


44 


3.0* 




1.0 


7.2 


4.8* 




0.1 


1.7 


1 3* 


22 Ghana 




0.2 


0.8 


1.5 


1.8 


0.4 


1.3 


2.4 


2.8 


0.1 


0.2 


06 


0.8 


23 Sudan 




04 


1 2 


1.8 


2.1* 


0.7 


2.0 


2.5 


3.1* 


(.) 


0.3 


0.9 


1.2* 


24 Senegal 




0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


2.2 


0.8 


2.4 


4.5 


3.6 


0.2 


0.5 


I 0 


0.9 


25 Mozambique 






0.3 


0.1 


0 1 




03 


0.1 


0.1 




0.2 


0.1 


0 I 




w 


0.2 


0.9 


1.9 


2 1 


0.3 


1.4 


2.8 


2.9 


0.1 


0.4 


I.I 


1 2 


Middle-income oil importers 


m 


0.1 


0.9 


1.6 


2.1 


0.^ 


1.4 


1.6 


2.5 


0 1 


O.J 


1.1 


0.9 


26 Mauritania 








04 


0.4* 






0.7 


0.8* 






0.1 


0.1* 


27 Liberia 




0.5 


0.9 


29 


2.1 


0.8 


1.5 


4.3 


3.2 


0.2 


0.4 


1.6 


1.1 


28 Zambia 






0.4 


1.6 


1.6* 




0.7 


2.3 


2.5* 




O.I 


0.7 


0.7* 


29 Usotho 




0.2 


0.4 


1 8 


2.2 


0.3 


0.6 


1.6 


1.9 


0.1 


0.3 


2.0 


2 5 


30 Cote -IMvoire 




0.1 


0.9 


2.9 


2 4* 


0.2 


1 4 


46 


3 7* 


(.) 


0.3 


1.1 


0.9* 


31 Zimba> we 




0.1 


1.2 


1 3 


2.6 


0.2 


1.4 


1.6 


3.1 


0.1 


1.0 


1.1 


2.2 


32 Swaziland 






0.6 


■J o 

J. 7 


J.U 




0.8 


4.8 


3.6 




0.4 


3. 1 


2 5 


33 Botswana 








1 1 


1.6 






1.4 


1.8 






0 9 


0 4 


34 Mauritius 




U. 1 


L o 


1.1 


0.6 


0.3 


5.1 


1.4 


0 8 


(.) 


0.2 


0.7 


0 4 




w 




0.5 


1.9 


2.0 




0.8 


2.3 


2.6 




0.1 


0.4 


0.4 


Middle-income oil exporters 


ni 




0.5 


22 


2.1 




0.8 


3.5 


4.0 




0.1 


0.7 


1.0 


35 Nigeria 




02 


0.5 


2.2 


2.1 


03 


0.8 


3.7 




0 


0 I 


0.7 




36 Cameroon 






0.5 


L5 


1.6 




1.0 


2.6 


29 




O.I 


04 


0 4 


37 Congo, Pei pie's Rep 




04 


1.7 


5.6 


6.0* 


0.8 


3.3 


9.6 


10.5* 


0.1 


02 


1.6 


1.6* 


38 Gabon 






0.2 


2.2 


3.3* 




0.4 


3.5 


5 0* 




O.I 


1.0 


I 7" 


39 Angola 






0.5 


0.3 


0.4* 




0.6 


0.5 


0.6* 




0.4 


O.I 


0.1* 




w 


0.2 


0.6 


L2 


1.4 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


1.8 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


04 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


0.2 


05 


l.I 


1.2 


0.3 


0.8 


1.6 


20 


O.I 


02 


0 5 


0 4 




w 


0.2 


0.6 


1.4 


1.6 


0.2 


1.1 


2.1 


2.4 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


Francophone countries 


m 


0.2 


0.5 


1.3 


1.4 


0.2 


0.9 


2.1 


2.7 


0 1 


0.1 


04 


0.4 




w 


0.2 


0.6 


1.3 


1.5 


0.4 


10 


1.6 


1.8 


0.1 


02 


0.5 


0 6 


Anglophone countries 


m 


0.2 


0.6 


1.3 


1.6 


0.3 


0.8 


1.6 


1.9 


0.1 


0.2 


0.7 


0.6 




w 




0.3 


0.4 


0.4 




04 


0.6 


0.7 




O.I 


0.1 


0 1 


Other 


m 




0.4 


0.4 


0.5 




0.5 


0.7 


0.8 




0.2 


0.1 


0 1 



* Figures with an asterisk arc for 1982» those with a dagger arc cstmiatcs. Sec the tcxhnital notes. Figures for Nigeria and Zimbabwe are fur I9S4. 
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Table A-10. Teachers and Schools 



Teachers Uumbcr of i'^uniker of 

(thouSiinds) primary primary 

schools students 



Primary Secondary (thousands) per sihool 

I960 mr I960 198S* I960 1983'' I960 1983* 



















w 


124 


273 


LouMnconic economics 


t 


153 


657 


29 


140 


41 


80 


m 


141 


246 


















w 


147 


201 


Low-income scmiarid 


t 


5 


35 


1 


12 


2 


7 


m 


128 


228 


J Mall 




1.4 


7 9 


0.3 


4.5 


0.4 


1.3* 




162 


225* 


2 Burkina Paso 




I. J 


A 1 


0.2 


1.5 


0.4 


1.2 




142 


Lii 


3 Niger 




0 6 


b.y 


0.1 


1.7 


0.3 


1.7 




00 


147 


*f uamoia 




U.Z 


LA 


i\ 1 
U.l 


0.8 


0 1 


0.2 




ii\ 
/O 




5 Somalia 




U.o 




0.1 


3.0 


0.2 


1.3 




114 


170 


6 Chad 




0.8 


4.5 


0.1 




0.3 


1.2 




241 


240 


















w 


123 


280 


Low-income other 


t 


148 


622 


28 


128 


39 


73 


m 


143 


249 


7 Ethiopia 




68 


46.7 


2.1 


13.2 


1.1 


7.6 




204 


329 


8 Zaire 




38.8 


112.0 


3.1 














9 Malawi 




7.0 


14.5 


0.2 


1.2 


3.2 


2.4* 




89 


353 


10 Guinea-Bissau ■ 




0.5 


3.3 


0.1 


0.5* 




.8* 






97* 


1 1 Tanzania ' 




10.1 


85.3 


1.1 


4.2 


3.3 


10.0* 




138 


355* 


12 Burundi 






6.1 




1.5 


1.3 


0.9 




71 


335 


13 Uganda 




18.5 


44.4* 


2.0 


7.0* 


6.0 


4.9* 




99 


330* 


14 Togo 




1 6 


10.2 


0.2 


4.4 


0.6 


2.3 




172 


199 


15 Central African Rep. 




1.2 


4.2 


0.1 


1.0* 


0.4 


0.9 




169 


324 


16 Madagascar 




6.4 




1.5 




2.6 






173 




17 Benin 




2.2 


11.3* 


0.2 




0.6 


2.7* 




149 


159* 


18 Rwanda 






14.1 




1.1 


3.2 


1.6 




82 


476 


19 Kenya 




18.6 


117.7 


1.6 


20.4 


5.2 


12.0 




150 


360 


20 Sierra u:onc 




2.4 


10.2 


0.5 


3.7 


0.6 


1.4 




144 


249 


21 Guinea 




1.8 


7.9 


0.4 


5.1* 


0.6 


2.6* 




161 


109* 


22 Ghana 




16.2 


52.3 


12.0 


36.5 


5.1 


8.4 




99 


173 


JiiUilll 




J? A 




7 7 


ZU.Z 


1 A 

LA 


0.0 








24 Senegal 




3.0 


12.9 




4.9 




2.2 






243 


25 Mozambique 




4.4 


20.8 


0.7 


3.5 


3.2 


5.9 




130 


197 




















159 


314 


\liddle' income oil importers 


X 


35 


143 


3 


35 


7 


18 




138 


260 


26 Mauritania 




0.6 


2.4* 


0.0 


0.9* 


0.2 


0.6* 




57 


179* 


27 Liberia 




1.9 


7.0 


0.3 


1.7 


0.6 


1.7 




98 


139 










n A 


A ft 




J. 1 






^ft^ 

JO J 


29 Lesotho 




2.5 


5.3* 


0.2 


1.5* 


1 0 


1.1* 




136 


253* 


30 Cote d*lvoirc 




5.8 


32.1 


0.6 


8.9 


1.7 


5.8 




141 


200 


31 Zimbabwe 




12.7 


54.0 




10.4 


2.7 


4.2 




179 


507 


32 Swaziland 




0.9 


3.9 


0.1 


1.5* 


0.3 


0.5 




115 


260 


33 liotswana 




1.2 


6.4 


0.1 


1.4* 


0.2 


0.5 




182 


397 


34 Mauritius 




J.l 


6.0 


1.1 


3.6 


0.3 


0.3 




375 


496 


















w 


171 


236 


Middle-income oil exporters 


t 


1 14 


474 


1 1 


108 


19 


14 


m 


151 


236 


35 Nigeria 




97.1 


399.5 


8.8 


91.9 


15.5 






188 




36 Cameroon 




10.0 


31.0 


0.7 


9.8 




5.5 






284 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




2.2 


7.3* 


0.3 


4.9* 


06 


1.4* 




193 


302* 


38 Gabon 




1.3 


3.8* 


0.2 


1.7* 


0.5 


0.9* 




114 


184* 


39 Angola 




2.9 


32.0* 


0.8 




2.0 


6.3* 




52 


187* 


















w 


141 


275 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


t 


301 


1273 


43 


283 


67 


112 


m 


141 


246 


















w 


132 


231 


Francophone countries 


t 


79 


279 


8 


52 


14 


33 


m 


149 


228 


















w 


147 


31' 


Anglophone countries 


t 


207 


882 


31 


211 


47 


57 


m 


138 


3. ' 


















w 


118 


235 


Oiher 


t 


15 


112 


4 


20 


7 


22 


m 


122 


187 



* Figures with an asterisk are for years other than those specified. Sec the technical notes. 
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Table A-11. Student-Teacher Ratios 



Studcnt'tca^bcT ratios 



Pf unary Sec ondary Tertiary 



1970 1975 19H0 J99J» Wu 197S 1980 1983* 1970 1983* 





w 


42 


42 


43 


40 


19 


13 


25 


25 


10 


11 




l.o\v-incomc economics 


m 


43 


41 


42 


39 


21 


21 


22 


2.1 


9 


8 






w 


44 


48 


40 


39 


th 


18 


21 


21 


8 


8 




Low-income semiand 


m 


40 


44 


42 


37 


21 


20 


21 


21 


7 


9 




1 Mali 




40 


41 


42 


37 


15 


17 




17 




12* 




2 Burkina Faso 




44 


47 


54 


62 


23 


20 


25 


24 


5 


10 




3 Niger 




39 


39 


43 


36 








28 


7* 


8* 




4 Gambijj 




27 


26 


24 


25 


20 


19 


16 


18 








5 Somalia 




33 


57 


33 


23 


24 


21 


21 


il 


17 


6* 




6 Chad 




68 


68 




64 


21 








12 








w 


42 


42 


43 


41 


19 


24 


25 


25 


10 


11 




Low-income other 


m 


44 


43 


44 


41 


20 


21 


22 


21 


9 


7 




7 Ethiopia 




49 


44 


64 


54 


28 


35 


44 


44 


9 


11 




8 Zaire 




43 






42 


23 








9 






9 Malawi 




43 


61 


65 


58 


16 


18 


21 


19 


8 


8» 




10 Guinea-Bissau 




45 


34 


23 


23 


18 


10 


10 


19* 








1 1 Tanzania 




41 


54 


42 


42 


18 


20 




20 


5* 


4» 




12 Burundi 




37 


31 


35 


49 


11 


19 




18 


5 


7» 




13 Uf anda 




34 


34 


34 


36* 


23 


21 




21* 


9 


11* 








JO 


zrn 
OU 


c c 

JJ 


4C 
^J 


Zj 


IQ 

yy 




ZJ 


1 fi 

lo 


1 1 




15 Central African Rep. 




64 


67 


60 


69 


22 




62 


58 








16 Madagascar 




65 


61 


55 




20 








18 


46* 




17 Benin 




41 


53 


48 


38* 


23 


31 






9 


7* 




18 Rwanda 




60 


50 


59 


54 


13 


16 


12 


14 




4* 




19 Kenya 




34 


33 


jO 


j/ 


7 1 
i. 1 


LJ 








7» 

/ 




20 Sierra Leone 




jL 






\A 
J^ 


in 
ZU 


1Q 




Zl 


0 


/ 




21 Guinea 






Afi 


JO 


Jo 


IS 






ly 








22 Ghana 




in 


J 1 




TO 


17 


22 


22 


Zl 


6 






23 Sudan 




47 


37 


34 


34 


17 


21 


20 


25 


12 


4* 




24 Senegal 




45 


41 


46 


41 






22 


23 


17 


14* 




25 Mozambique 




69 


85 


81 


56 


17 




36 


35 


9 


3* 






w 


42 


42 


41 


39 


21 


21 


22 


30 


8 


6 




Middle-income oil importers 


m 


40 


40 


41 


36 


21 


21 


21 


24 


6 


9 




iVltlUriltlllltl 






ic 

JJ 


T 1 


4C» 

^J 


LA 


Z/ 


28 


1 1 • 

J 1 








27 Liberia 




JO 


A 1 


A 1 


JJ 


1/ 


1/ 




31 








28 Zambia • 




47 


48 


49 


46 






21 


24 


7 


10* 




29 Lesotho 




46 


53 


48 


52» 


22 


22 




19* 


7 






30 Cote d'i voire 




45 


45 


39 


36 


21 






30 


20 






31 Zimbabwe 




40 


40 


44 


40 




18 


20 


40 








32 Swaziland 




^o 


38 


34 


33 


17 


21 


17 


18" 


5 


7* 




33 Botswana 




Jo 




31 


Jl 


15 


17 


1 0 
lo 


16* 


5 


10 




34 Mauritius 




32 


26 


20 


23 


25 


30 


26 


22 


4 


3 






w 


JO 


JO 


A£. 


J/ 


Zl 


J4 


JJ 


Jo 


Q 

y 


1^ 





Middle-income oil exporters 


rn 


46 


48 


49 


44 


21 


33 


36 


33 


1 1 


12 




35 Nigeria 




34 


34 




36 


21 






37 


8 


15* 




36 Cameroon 




48 


51 


52 


50 


29 


33 


35 


30 


12 






37 Congo, People's Rep. 




62 


59 


54 


58* 


33 


42 


37 


39* 


15 


25* 




38 Gabon 




46 


48 


45 


44. 


19 


22 


19 


19 




5* 




39 Angola 




44 


32 


40 


37» 


15 




38 




9 


8* 






w 


41 


40 


43 


39 


20 


24 


26 


30 


9 


12 




Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


43 


41 


42 


19 


21 


21 


22 


23 


9 


8 






w 


47 


51 


49 


44 


22 


29 


31 


27 


12 


13 




Francophone countries 


m 


45 


48 


47 


45 


22 


25 


27 


24 


11 


10 






w 


36 


37 


38 


37 


19 


22 


22 


30 


8 


13 




Anglophone countries 


m 


36 


36 


34 


35 


19 


21 


21 


21 


7 


7 






w 


51 


;7 


54 


46 


21 


34 


^8 


38 


9 


9 




Other 


m 


45 


44 


40 


37 


18 


21 


36 


28 


9 


7 





* Figures with an asterisk are for years other than those specified. See the technical notes. 
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Table A-12. Student Flow and Indicators of Efficiency 



























Vvn 


'ntaj!,i' 


of >tmi 


vrtts 












VroftoTtion 


of tohoTt 




( oit pet 


( OIUph'tCT 






projifc 




^raiU' 












ri'.uhtnn the 


fin.il >jrw</( 




tf« a miiftipfv of 






of prtnun' to 


fttit iiftuic of 






RefH'Mt'TS 








- KXK)} 




< Oft per 


t nmplctcr 


Rvpcjtn 


at ,1 


ti'i oiiiL 


ir\' yicMt'ni/ <'</«< J/lo« 






pen cntjfiv of 










if no 


iropout 


pmrutiHic of 














total rnrollnicnt 




rota! 


li'ni 


lie 


(n TV 


'H'tition 


totjl oir< 


iUucnt 


lota! 




HilU' 










J970 














mi 


1970 


i' 


1970 


i9Hr 




w 


P 












2.0 


2 0 


7 


10 


44 


4> 


45 


41 


L>UW III^UIIIV b^tfllUillivS 




21 


15 


615 


498 


556 


5^0 


1 8 


1 6 


10 


16 


29 


^6 




^> 




w 


2^ 


21 










1.8 


2.1 


20 


22 


29 




U) 


40 


L>U W'ill^UIIIV SWIIIlnl lU 




19 


16 


536 


70 ^ 


542 


702 


1 8 


1 9 


1 1 


1 1 


29 


^9 


29 


48 


1 Mall 




'6 


\V 


462 


4(K) 






1 8 


2.^ 


28 






42 






2 Burkin.) Fa so 




16 


17 


5^6 


70 ^ 


542 


702 


1.5 


1 6 


11 


15 


n 


22 


n 




^ Niger 




19 


15* 


602 


79 ^ 






i.9 


1 4 


8 


7" 


24 


^5 


20 


28 


4 Gambia 




n 


n 


956 


915 


865 


898 


1.2 


1 ^ 






42 


44 


^7 


48 


5 Somalia 


















2.1 






l(K) 


50 


88 


49 


6 Chad 




27 




285 


29 ? 


200 


201 


2.6 


40 


11 




12 


19 








w 


16 


12 










2 ^ 


2.0 


6 


!0 


45 


4^ 


45 


41 


Low-iticomc other 


m 


22 


15 


660 


489 


569 


509 




1 n 


10 


16 


29 


^6 




^9 


7 tthiopM 






1 i. 




498 




509 




1 9 






57 


Q J 

7 J 


49 


91 


8 Zaire 






1 n 










12 


1 6 


1 1 
1 1 


u 
(S 


jj\ 
*n; 


7 1 


V/ 


62 


9 jMalawi 




* 


t C 

1 > 


322 


321 


207 




2.0 


2.8 






1 ) 


7 






10 Giitnea*Bissau 






\r\ 
i\f 




147 




164 


24 


4 ^ 




t A. 
lo 


JO 


6rt 




61 


1 1 Tanzania 




2 


1" 


841 


75"^ 




644 


1.6 


1.4 






16 




14 


7 


12 Burundi 




22 


14 


H4 


943 


356 


865 


1 8 


1 ^ 


5 


8* 


16 


8 


15 


7 


13 Uganda 






10* 




757 




644 


1.4 


1.4 








n 




1 1 


14 Togo 






^6 


676 


25"^ 


586 


180 


•1.2 




19 




27 


^1 


28 


27 


15 Central African Rep 




28 




401 


468 


?62 


265 




J.. ) 


10 


IV 


2^ 


^6 


21 


40 


16 Madagasear 




29 












2.5 


2 7 


n 




41 




41 




17 Benin 




19 


22* 


627 


557 


569 


551 


1 5 


1 7 


12 




28 


40 


^1 


^9 


18 Rwanda 






12 




412 




^76 


V8 


2.0 




5 


7 


4 


6 


2 


19 Kenya 




S 


n* 


744 


607 


679 




1 ^ 


1 5 


(.) 




28 




28 




20 Sierra Leone 










480 










10 




58 


7^ 


56 


72 


21 Guinea 






29 




408 




298 


1.8 


1 ^ 




^8 


82 


69 


79 


64 


22 Ghana 






2* 


716 


744 


652 


688 


1.2 


).I 




2" 


105 




100 




23 Sudan 




2 


i.r 










1 4 


1.2 


5 




50 


5^ 


40 


54 


24 Senegal 




20 


15 


660 


8^5 




782 


1 4 


1 3 


11 


16 


29 


29 


27 


^1 


25 Mozambique 




28 


29 




212 




152 




^ 8 




24 




An 




<9 




vv 


12 


8 










1.8 


1.4 


14 


14 


29 


44 


29 


50 


Middle-income oil importers 


n^ 


1 \ 


1 \ 


771 


812 


6W 


639 


1 7 


1 4 


1 1 


12 


^0 


45 


H 


47 


26 Mauritania , 




\S 


17" 




795 




506 


1.5 


1 4 


I! 


ir 


18 


39 




20 


27 Liberia 


















1 ^ 


28 




47 


6^ 


40 


55 


28 Zambia 




2 


r 


771 


828 


640 


720 


1.8 


1.2 






23 


21 


15 




29 Lesotho 




20 


2^* 


405 


r5 


490 


458 


2 7 


1 7 






44 


45 




41 


30 Cote d*lv()ire 




IS 


15 


841 


889 


6^8 


864 


1.4 


1.4 


1 1 


16 


27 


K) 


22 


29 


31 Zimbabwe 


















1.4 






^0 


74 




72 


32 Swaziland 




M 


n 


627 


6^0 


659 


639 


1.8 


1.5 


10 


6 


47 


68 


45 


67 


33 Botswana 




(.) 


6 


809 


904 






1.5 


1.1 






^0 


^1 


28 


30 


34 Mauritius 






















12^ 


^6 


54 




5^ 






28 


^2 














12 


25 


^0 






^8 


Middle-income oil exporters 


ni 






598 


614 


577 


645 






1 1 
1 1 


70 
L\t 


27 


^9 


28 


45 


35 Nigeria 




























^5 




36 Cameroon 




26 


^0* 


598 


670 


577 


645 






1 1 


17 


17 


26 


15 


1^ 


37 Congo, People's Rep 




3^ 


M* 


720 


676 


691 


680 


1 6 


1.7 


17 


^7* 


^7 


7^ 


36 


7^ 


38 Gabon 






32* 


504 


557 


4^9 


558 


I 7 


1 9 


10 


20* 


19 


27 


20 




39 AngoK^ 






^6* 




















50 




45 




\v 


17 


14 










1 9 


1 8 


8 


12 


^9 


4^ 


^8 


42 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


20 


16 


627 


607 


577 


599 


1.8 


1.5 


11 


16 


30 


40 




41 




\v 


15 


22 










2 I 


i 9 


12 


14 




44 


^0 


40 


Francophone countries 


n) 


26 




598 


614 


556 


555 


1 8 


1 7 


11 


16 


26 


M 


22 


29 




w 


4 


6 










1.6 


1.5 


3 


>, 


4^ 


U 


43 


^7 


Anglophone countries 


m 


3 


8 


744 


744 


652 


644 


1.5 


1.4 


7 


4 


^6 


45 


^6 


51 




w 


28 


22 










2.4 


2.9 




24 


61 


6^ 


52 


59 


Other 


m 


28 


29 




215 




164 


2.4 


VO 




20 


57 


50 


69 


49 


a. Figures with an asterisk 


are for 


1982. 





























b. Figures arc for the most recent available year. See the technical notes. 
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Table A-13. Percentage of Students Enrolled in Private Schools 



Primary SecorMr/ 







/970 


197 S 


l%0 




1970 


197S 


1980 


/9SJ* 




w 


9.5 


7.8 


3.y 




23.4 


18.0 


14.5 


83 


Low-income economies 


ni 


7.4 


6.4 


33 


1.9 


24.2 


19.4 


10.2 


9.3 




w 


8.5 


5.7 


4.1 


4.5 


17.2 


17.5 


20 1 


24.3 


Low-income scmiand 


m 


7.4 


66 


4.2 


4.1 


17.8 


14.1 


24.7 


44.4 


1 Mall 




63 


60 


42 


4.1 


13 6 


10 8 


8.3 


8.4 


2 Burkma Faso 




3.5 


7.2 


8.4 


8.2 


36.1 


415 


51.0 


50.2 


3 Niger 




6.1 


4.6 


3 1 


2.3 


22.0 


14.1 


15.5 




4 Gambia 




31.4 


16.4 


15.1 


14.4 




45.6 


33.8 


444 


5 Somalia 




25.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 










6 Chad 




8.4 


9.7 






b.8 


6.1 








w 


7.0 


7 9 


3.9 


3.3 


2^.8 


18.0 


14.3 


7.8 


LA^ W 111 WLII lie UIIICI 


m 


7.8 


6.4 


2.8 


04 


36.3 


20.8 


67 


8.4 


7 F.rhiopia 




28.1 


28.6 


15.6 


lie 


1 1 1 


/. 1 


7 7 




8 Zaire 




00 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9 Malawi 




11 2 


10.2 


6.8 






13.4 


1.4 




10 Guinea-Bissau 
















• 


• 


11 Tanzania 




3.3 


3.7 


0 2 


0.3 


24 2 


30 1 


41.0 


44.2 


12 Burundi 




93.9 


92.6 


4.3 


1 1.0 


36 3 


21.6 


6.Z 


7.4 


13 Uganda 




















14 Togo 




33.9 


28.6 


23 ^ 


22 7 


38.6 


20.8 


12.0 


12.4 


15 Central African Rep. 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


2 3 


1.7 


0.9 


9.3 


16 Madagascar 




24.4 


LS 4 






/U J 


ty. 1 






17 Benin 




34.2 


6.4 


3.4 


0.0 


55.9 


17.9 


4.1 


0.0 


1 o R wi nd T 










04 




21.2 


37.0 


^1.3 


19 Kenya 




3.4 


0.0 






42.4 


49.0 


59.9 


33.2 


20 Sierra Leone 




78.5 


77.5 














21 Guinea 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


22 Ghana 




2.1 




2.8 












23 Sudan 




4.3 


2.0 


25 


1 9 










24 Senegal 




12.4 


12.3 


11. 1 


9.5 




^0 0 


30.1 


^1 2 


25 Mozambique 




00 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


37.5 




0.0 


0.0 






49 2 


46.4 


38.6 


57.2 


32.9 


34.8 


34.7 


55.6 


iviiuuic income uii iiiip\Jiici> 




29.3 


27.8 


25.9 


26.0 


51.2 


34.3 


35.4 


^5.7 


26 Mauritania 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


27 Liberia 




34 3 


34.6 


35.5 


29 6 


51 2 


38.2 


44.2 


35.7 


28 Ztimbia 




27.4 


24.4 


0.6 












29 Lesotho 




100 0 


100 0 


98 4 


98 5 




88 9 


89 9 




30 Cote d'l voire 




21.8 


18.6 


15.0 


11.2 


15.0 


28.0 


^0 1 


M.5 


31 Zimbabwe 




86.8 


86.6 


83.5 


88.2 








64 5 


32 Swaziland 




76.2 


80.4 


79.8 


79.8 


59.6 


45.4 


40.6 


^8.1 


33 Bots //ana 




52 


5.4 


4.7 


58 


59.0 


30. ^ 


27.6 


^11 


34 Mauritius 




29.3 


27 8 


15.9 


22.3 












w 


35.9 


22.6 


174 


18.1 


^0.4 


26 2 


19.1 


214 


Middle-income oil exporters 


m 


37.7 


21.5 


18.2 


17.4 


19.6 


16.5 


22.0 


22.8 


35 Nigeria 




37.7 
















36 Cameroon 




53 9 


42.9 


36.3 


34.7 


65 8 


56 8 


47 0 


46.3 


V Congo, People's Rep. 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


38 Gabon 




49 4 


45.1 


39 0 


36.9 


39 ' 


32 9 


43 9 


45.5 


^9 Angola 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 




w 


21.9 


15 2 


11.5 


14.6 


15.3 


21.0 


17.1 


14.9 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


17 1 


10.0 


4 ^ 


5.8 


W.6 


21 4 


21 6 


21.8 




w 


16.5 


13.7 


9.4 


8.1 


24 8 


17.6 


11.8 


69 


Franeophonc countries 


m 


84 


7.2 


4.2 


3 2 


23 5 


19 4 


12.0 


89 


w 


27.4 


18.6 


15.9 


29 1 


40.3 


446 


53 6 


45 8 


Anglophone countries 


ni 


29. ^ 


24.4 


11.0 


22.3 


51.2 


41.8 


40.8 


^8.1 


w 


12.0 


10.0 


6.6 


6.2 


13.2 


5.5 


4.^ 


5.1 


Other 


m 


12.6 


0.0 


().() 


0 0 


11 2 


^.6 


0.0 


().() 



* Figures are for the latest available year. See the technical notes 



Table A-14, Total Public Expenditure on Education 



Pubhc expenditure on education 

m constant 198 S dollars 
(mtlltons) 



1970 



1975 



1980* 



198}* 



Average annual 
growth rate 



Public expenditure on education as a percentage of. 



Total government 
expenditure 



GNP 



1970^0 i980S} \970 1975 1 9ft0* 198i* 1970 197 S 1980* 198}* 













w 


2.1 


-3.6 


17.0 


17.2 


16.1 


14 6 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


3.2 


Lx)w-incomc economics 


r 








m 


6.7 


-3.0 


17.6 


17.8 


18 8 


15.3 


3 8 


3.5 


3.7 


33 












w 


9.4 


-2.0 


11 8 


15.3 


18.7 


17.6 


1.5 


2.8 


3.1 


19 


Low-income scmiarid 


t 








m 


9.0 


-4.5 


10.8 


15.6 


19.8 


22.8 


20 


3.2 


3.2 


3.6 


1 Mali 






44.5 


36.7 






-6.2 






30.8 


37.2 






4.6 


3.7 


2 Burkina Faso 






28.3 


33.^ 






5.9 






19.8 










3.2 


^ Niger 


20.5 


34.6 


57.2 


46.9 




10.8 


-6.4 


17.7 


18 7 


22 9 


21.7 


2.0 


3.8 


4.3 


3 6 


4 Gambaa 


2.8 


5.7 


6.6 


11.8* 




9.0 




10.8 




12.5 




2 3 


3.2 


3.2 


5.9* 


5 Somalia 


11.7 


?7.8 


22.6 


20.7 




6.8 


-2.9 


*'.6 


12.5* 


8.7 


6.3 


1.0 


2.1 


1.7 


1.4 


6 Chad 










































w 


1.8 


-3.8 


17.2 


17.3 


15.8 


14.3 


4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


3.2 


Low-income other 


t 








m 


3.9 


-2.8 


17.7 


17.8 


18.1 


15.3 


3 9 


3.5 


3.8 


3.1 


7 Ethiopia 


88.6 


125.8 


126.9 


147.7 




3.7 


5.2 


19.4 


13.4 


9.3 


10.9 


28 


36 


2.9 


3.1 


8 Zaire 


289.6 




265.5 






-0.9 




17.6 




22.0 




7.0 




6.1 




9 Malawi 


30.1 


23.8 


38.4 


32.8 




2.5 


-5.1 


13.2 


9.6 




8.5 


46 


14 


36 


3.0 


10 Guinea-Bissau 








3.3 














11 8 








3.0 


11 Tanzania 


138.6 


210.4 


281.0* 


255.2 




82 


-2.4 


16.0 


17.8 


14 3* 


15.3 


4.5 


5.4 


5.9* 


58 


12 Burundi 








T? Q* 






















3.4* 


1 ^ Uganda 


328.3 


214.4 


46.7 


106.1 




— 17 7 


J 1 .t 


17 8 

l/.ii 


17 n 


1 1 "I 








n 7 


1 -i 
I .J 


14 Togo 


12.1 


23.5 


46.3 


41.9 




14.4 


-3.2 


19.0 


15.2 


19.4 


20.8 


2.2 


3.5 


.).0 


5.9 


15 Central African Rep. 




29.3 














20 1 








4.9 






16 Madagascar 




93.9 


118.2 


65.5 






- 17.8 




18 5 








3.2 


3.7 


2.3 


17 Benin 
































18 Rwanc„ 


192 


25.0 


36.4 


48.3 




6.6 


9.9 


26.6 


25.3 


21.6 


24.0 


2.3 


3.5 


2.7 


3.1 


19 Kenya 


120.9 


240.9 


348.1 


272.6 




11.2 


-7.8 


17 fi 


19.4 


15{ 1 


15 3 


5.0 


6.3 


6.9 


4.8 


20 Sierra Leone 


26 5 


32.4 


38.9 


36.6 




3.9 


-2.0 


17 5 






17 6 




3.4 


3 8 


3.5 


21 Guinea 








70.5 














12 7 








4.0 


22 Ghana 


184.5 


253.0 


140.5 


80.9 




-2.7 


- 16.8 


19.6 


21.5 




15.2 


4.3 


5.9 


3 1 


20 


2.3 Sudan 


159.1 


221.7 


J05.7 






6.8 




12.6 


14 8 






39 


46 


4.6 




24 Senegal 


67.6 














21.3 








3.8 








25 Mo7.inibique 










































w 


8.8 


3.5 


14.7 


15.1 


17.6 


19.6 


4.2 


5 1 


67 


7.3 


Middle-income oil importers 


t 547.4 








m 


10.8 


0.4 


14.8 


14.4 


16.0 


17.6 


3.4 


3.7 


63 


5.5 


26 Mauritania 


19.5 














71 9 
il .7 








J. ) 








27 Liberia 


19.0 


20.2 


65.1 


51.1 




13.1 


-7.7 


9.5 


11.6 


24.3 


1 3.2 


2.5 


2.4 


6.3 


5.3 


28 Zambia 


126.7 


201.0 


136.7 


176 2* 




0.8 


13.5 


10.9 


119 


97 


15.2* 


4 5 


6.5 


4!5 


5 5* 


29 Lesotho 


7.3 






24.9 








22.0 






17.9 


3.0 






3.9 


30 Cote d*l voire 


205.1 


327.0 


538.4* 


544.7 




11.3 


03 


19.3 


19.0 


29 8* 


28.2 


54 


6.3 


8 4* 


9 I 


31 Zimbabwe 


128.2 


170.2 


329.1 


428.8 




9 9 


9.2 






13.7 


17.6 


3.4 


3 6 


6.6 


7.6 


32 Swaziland 


14.7 


19.9 


27.6 


32.2* 




6 5 




17.3 


16.9 


18.8 




4.3 


3.7 


4.5 


4.7* 


33 Botswana 


8.5 


28.5 


56.8 


58.2 




20 9 


0.6 


12.3 


18.8 


16.0 


18.5 


5 2 


8.5 


7 1 


7.2 


34 Mauritius 


18 .5 


Z9.0 


31.1 


46.0 




10.8 


- 3.4 


11.5 


9.6 


11.6 


10 3 


3 1 


3.6 


5.3 


4 3 












w 


5.9 


-14.2 


19 4 


16.7 


15.9 


9.8 


3.8 


5.3 


6.0 


4.3 


Middle-incomc oil exportcis 


I 




5468.2 




m 


5.8 


-7.0 


19.6 


18 2 


20 3 


n 7 


^ 5 


4 7 


4.8 


4.5 


35 Niger Ki 




3071.5 


4680.8* 


2693.5 






- 16.8 




16.5 


15.7* 


9.3* 




5.5 


6 4* 


4.3* 


36 Cameroon 


109.7 


147.1 


182.4 


234.4 




5.2 


8.7 


19.6 


21.3 


20.3 


17.2 


3.5 


3.9 


3.3 


3.6 


37 Congo. lY'ople's Rep. 


44.8 


89.1 


92.6 


102.0* 




7.5 




13.7 


182 


23.6 


19.2* 


59 


8 1 


6.9 


6.0* 


38 Gabon 


46.5 


69.3 


81.9 






5.8 




16.2 








3.1 


11 


2.8 




39 Angola 






430.4* 


372.2 






-7.0 








10 1 






5 0* 


47 












w 


44 


-9.2 


16.7 


16 6 


16 2 


11 9 


4.1 


49 


5.5 


43 


Sub-Saharan Afnca 


t 








ni 


6.8 


-29 


17.6 


17 4 


18.5 


15 3 


3 5 


3.7 


4 5 


3.9 












w 


5.7 


0.3 


19.5 


187 


24 2 


15.7 


46 


4.3 


5.1 


5.0 


Francophone count nes 


t 








m 


7.1 


-1.5 


19.5 


18.9 


22.0 


21.7 


3.4 


3.8 


4.3 


3.6 












w 


3.7 


-11.8 


14.6 


16.7 


14.3 


15.3 


4.0 


5.1 


5.7 


4.3 


Anglophone countries 


I 








m 


7 S 


-2.9 


14.6 


16.7 


H.3 


15.3 


39 


3.7 


4.6 


4.6 












w 


4.1 


-2.3 


13.5 


13.0 


9.0 


10 5 


13 


32 


26 


3 8 


Other 


t 








m 


SI 


-2.9 


13.S 


13.0 


9.0 


10 5 


1.9 


2.8 


13 


3.0 


• Figures with an asterisk are 


for years oth 


er than those specified. See 


the 


technical 


notes. 
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Table A-IS. Distribution of Total Public Expenditure on Education by Recurrent or Capital Component 



Recurrent expenditure Capital expenditure 



As a percentage of total public Average annual As a percentage of total public Average annu il 
expenditure on education growth rate expenditure on education growth rate 







1970 


/975 


1980* 


1983* 


197(M0 


19S(MJ 


1970 


1975 


19S0* 


19SJ* 


l97(hS0 


1980-S3 




w 


85.6 


87.7 


88.2 


90.1 


2.6 


-12 


14.4 


12.3 


11.8 


9.9 


0.1 


-11.3 


Low-incomr economics 


m 


89.0 


89.6 


91.1 


95.7 


5.0 


-0.8 


11.0 


10.4 


8.9 


4.3 


5.3 


-20.3 




w 


95.9 


84.9 


77.6 


94.1 


4.7 


4.5 


4.1 


15.1 


22.4 


5.9 




-37.1 


Low-income semiarid 


m 


94.4 


83.7 


91.1 


96.7 


5.0 


1.7 


56 


16.3 


8.9 


3.3 




-28.1 


1 Mall 








98.8 


98.9 


5.0 


-6.2 






1.2 


1.1 




-8.2 


2 Burkina Faso 








93.0 


99.2 


44 


8.2 






7.0 


0.8 




-480 


3 Niger 




93.8 


87.0 


47.0 


96.7 


3.4 


19.1 


6.2 


13.0 


53.0 


3.3 


37.3 


-62.9 


4 Gambia 




94.4 


78.1 


88.1 


68.6* 


82 




5.6 


21.9 


11.9 


31.4* 


17.5 




5 Somalia 




100.0 


83.7 


91.1 


85.9 


5.8 


--4.8 


(0 


16.3 


8.9 


14.1 




13.5 


6 Chad 






























w 


8^ \ 

OJ.J 


517 Q 

0/ .7 


89.1 


89.6 


2.4 


_ 1 g 


14.7 


12.1 


10.9 


10.4 


— 13 


-7.3 


LoW'incomc other 


m 


00. H 


Q1 n 


on 7 


7 J. J 


^.0 


»n 51 

V.O 


1 1.6 


9.0 


9.3 


4.7 


2.2 


-20.3 


7 Ethiopia 




49.5 


83.5 


89.3 


77.3* 


10.0 


12 3 


50.5 


16.5 


10.7 


22.7* 


- 11.3 


76.4 


8 Zaire 




88.1 




96.0 




(.) 




11.9 




4.0 




- 11.1 




9 Malawi 




73.7 


91.9 


75.6 


90.1 


2.7 


0.7 


26.3 


8.1 


24.4 


9.9 


1.7 


-29.7 


10 Guinea-Bissau 










99.0 


21.8 


-5.2 








1.0 






11 Tanzania 




82.8 


80.4 


82.3* 


87.2 


8.1 


-1.0 


17.2 


19.6 


17.7* 


12.8 


«.5 


- 10 0 


12 Burundi 










89.1* 


6.0 










10.9* 






13 Uganda 




82.4 


93.0 


88.3 


76.0 


- 17.1 


25.0 


17.6 


7.0 


11.7 


24.0 


-21.0 


67.1 


14 Togo 




Q52 52 

OO.O 


70.J 


70.4 


71 A 


1 J.J 


1 Q 

Z.7 


111 


\ 7 




z.o 




— 1 ^ 51 

1 J.O 


15 Central African Rep. 






86.9 






1.5 


— 0.4 




13.1 










16 Mtidagascar 






95 2 


93.5 


98.0 


0.9 


- 16. J 




4.8 


6.5 


2.0 




-44.6 


17 Benin 












5.9 
















18 Rwanda 




98.8 


59.9 


34.7 


99.3 


5.0 


15.9 


1.2 


0.1 


15.3 


07 


37.5 


-60.2 


19 Kenya 




93.9 


95.4 


92.1 


96.0 


10.9 


-6.5 


6.1 


4.6 


7.9 


4.0 


14.1 


-26.7 


20 Sierra Leone 




89.0 


90,2 


95.3 


95.3 


4.6 


-2.0 


11.0 


9.8 


4.7 


4.7 


-46 


-1.9 


21 Guinea 










97.4 


4.b 


-0.6 








26 






22 Ghana 




87.8 


77.9 


73.2 


89.2 


-4.5 


-11.1 


12.2 


22.1 


26.8 


10.8 


5.3 


-38 6 


23 Sudan 




93.4 


89.6 


92.2 




66 




6.6 


10.4 


7.8 




8.5 




24 Senegal 




978 








3.5 


(.) 


2.2 












25 Mozamhique 






























w 


87.3 


83.1 


86.0 


93.3 


8.4 


6.6 


12.7 


16.9 


14.0 


6.7 


9.2 


-17.5 


Middle-income oil importers 


m 


88.5 


81.4 


85.9 


95.6 


10.0 


4.3 


11.5 


18.6 


14.1 


4.4 


11.8 


-27.4 


26 Mauritania 




95.0 








6.4 


16.7 


5.0 












27 Liberia 








85.9 


95.7 




-4.6 






14.1 


4.3 




-37.8 


28 Zambia 






76.9 


95.1 


99.9* 


2.6 


16.4 


20.8 


23.1 


49 


0.1* 


- 12.7 


-85 4 


29 Lesotho 




91.3 






93.7 






8.7 






6.3 






30 Cote d'lvoire 




85.6 


S4.7 


77.8* 


89.5 


10.1 


3.9 


14.4 


15.3 


22 2* 


10.5 


16 8 


-16.9 


31 Zimbahwe 




96.1 


91.8 


97.4 


95.6 


10.0 


8.5 


3.9 


8.2 


2.6 


4.4 


5.4 


30 3 


32 Swaziland 




85.7 


78.1 


80.0* 


80.0* 


5.8 




14.3 


21.9 


20.0* 


20.0* 


10.2 




33 Botswana 




84.6 


54.5 


75.8 


83.9 


19.5 


4 3 


15.4 


45.5 


24.2 


16.1 


26.4 


— 1 1.9 


34 Mauritius 




yL.K) 


517 A 


5IQ Q 
07.7 


Q5I 51 

70.0 


lU.j 


— U.J 


51 n 

O.U 


IZ.O 


in 1 




I J. J 


— ^9 7 




w 


93.9 


54.0 


82.9 


88.9 


15.5 




6.1 


46.0 


17.1 


11.1 


17.8 




Middle-income oil exporters 


m 


95.6 


8.3.1 


82.1 


91.2 


5.6 




4.4 


16.9 


17.9 


8.8 


14.8 




35 Nigeria 






51.0 


82.9* 


88.3* 


15.5 


-15.0 




49.0 


17.1* 


11.7* 




-26.8 


36 Cameroon 




92.2 


83.5 


81.3 


79.1 


3.9 


7.7 


7.8 


16.5 


18.7 


20.9 


14.8 


12.8 






96 6 


82.6 


93.8 


94.0* 


7 9 




3.4 


17.4 


6.2 


6.0* 


14.1 




38 Gabon 




95.6 


85.0 


72.3 




2.9 




4.4 


15.0 


27.7 




27.1 




39 Angola 










97.9* 












2.1* 








w 


86.7 


67.1 


84.6 


90.1 


9.2 


-7.0 


13 3 


32.9 


15.4 


9.9 


4.1 


-207 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


91.7 


85.0 


88.8 


95.3 


5.8 


-0.3 


8.3 


15.0 


11.2 


4.7 


9.3 


-21 8 




w 


90.2 


86.4 


83.9 


90.3 


4.4 


3.3 


9.8 


13 6 


16.1 


9.7 


11.3 


-17.3 


Francophone countries 


m 


94.4 


86.9 


93.0 


97.4 


4.6 


2.0 


5.6 


13.1 


70 


26 


15.8 


-30.7 


w 


86.9 


63.2 


84.7 


89.9 


11.1 


-10.0 


13.1 


36.8 


15.3 


10.1 


L5 


-23.6 


Anglophone countries 


m 


88.4 


83.9 


88.1 


91.9 


7.4 


-0.6 


11.6 


16.1 


11.9 


8.1 


8.5 


-26.7 




w 


55.4 


83.6 


89.6 


91.9 


94 


6.0 


44.6 


16.4 


10.4 


8.1 


- 11 3 


42.6 


Other 


m 


74.8 


83.6 


90.2 


91.^ 


10.0 


-4.8 


25.3 


16.4 


9.8 


8.1 


- 11.3 


45.0 



* Figures with an asterisk are for years other than those specified. Sec the technical notes. 
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Table A-16. Public Recurrent Expenditure on Education by Level of Education 



?CTcentJgf of public rfcurrent (xpcnditurf aUocatcd to 
Primary Secondary Ternary Unspecified 

mo 197S mo* 1983* 1970 197S 1980* V 83* 1970 197S 1980* 1983* 1970 1975 1980* 1983* 





w 


*tO 


A A 

tn 


d? 


d7 
4/ 


17 

Lf 


JO 


2j 


27 


16 


17 


20 


19 


12 


9 


10 


7 


Lowincomc economics 


ni 


JQ 
H7 


A A 


A A 






26 


27 


29 


13 


19 


19 


19 


12 


10 


11 


10 




w 


62 


47 


43 


38 


23 


26 


24 


28 






23 


21 


15 


27 


10 


13 


Low- in come semi arid 


m 


62 


44 


44 


36 


26 


26 


26 


26 






17 


21 


12 


12 


13 


19 


1 Mall 




65 


40 


39 


33 


20 


26 


25 


37 


5 


23 


25 


21 


10 


12 


11 


9 


2 Burkina Faso 






43 


32 


31 




26 


20 


17 




25 


34 


26 




6 


14 


26 


3 Niger 




61 






36 


25 






31 


3 






21 


12 






13 


4 Gninbu 




43 


44 


49 


49* 


26 


21 


32 


26* 






2 




3! 


35 


17 


26* 


5 Som.ilm 




63 


62 


62 


60* 


27 


26 


27 


25* 






10 


15* 


11 


12 


1 


0* 


6 Chad 


























16 








84 




w 


4j 


A A 

tn 


dC 


4fl 


Z/ 


JO 


25 


27 


17 


17 


20 


19 


12 


9 


!0 


6 


Low'incomc other 


m 




dC 


A A 


AC 

no 


24 


29 


28 


29 


14 


17 


19 


18 


1 1 


8 


10 


9 


7 Ethiopia 




55 


39 


42 


46* 


36 


41 


30 


29* 




15 


19 


18* 


9 


6 


9 


8* 


8 Zaire 






44 


47 






35 


28 






21 


25 






0 


0 




9 Malawi 




42 


45 


39* 


39* 


25 




16* 


15* 


25 


23 


30* 


27* 


8 


9 


15* 


19* 


10 Guinea-Bissau 








76 


67* 






16 


15* 






1 


2* 






8 


17* 


1 1 Tanzania 




42 


37 


45 


47* 


23 


22 


14 


30* 


12 


13 


27 


23* 


24 


28 


15 


0* 


12 Burundi 






d^ 




jy 




JJ 




JJ 




20 




24* 




2 




2* 


13 Uganda 






41 


30 


16 






28 


40 




22 


10 


20 




2 


24 


24 


14 Togo 




68 




30 


25* 


23 




31 


26* 


2 


30 


28 


28* 


7 


70 


11 


21* 


15 Central African Rep. 






57 


54 


55 




15 


16 


15 




10 


16 


18 




19 


14 


12 


16 Madagascar 




49 


43 


59 


58 


19 


31 


31 


36 


25 


14 


1 




7 


13 


10 


6 


17 Benin 




50 


45 


44 




25 


26 


23 




!3 


19 


19 




12 


11 


15 




18 Rwanda 




66 


69 


67 


74 


19 


17 


20 


14 




11 


14 


13 


15 


4 


0 


0 


19 Kenya 




49 


65 


48 


65 


32 


19 


15 


15 


14 


11 


14 


13 


6 


5 


23 


8 


20 Sierra Leone 










40 








3'i 








17 








12 


21 Guinea 








25 


31 






29 


37 






32 


23 






15 


9 


22 Ghana 




39 


25 


29 


32 


34 


37 


43 


41 




17 


18 


17 


27 


22 


10 


10 


Sudan 




40 




48 




22 




31 




18 




21 




20 




0 




24 Senegal 






47 


44 


49 




29 


27 


28 




21 


27 


19 




3 


2 


4 


2S Mo7amhi<)ue 






































w 


40 


43 


48 


49 


33 


34 


34 


32 


11 


15 


- 

13 


15 


15 


8 


6 


4 


Middlc-incomc oil importers 


m 


53 


45 




45 


30 


34 


33 


34 


13 


15 


13 


15 


12 


8 


10 


8 


26 NLiurita 111.1 






45 


35 


28* 




40 


50 


32* 


18 


15 


14 


12* 


82 


1 


1 


28* 


27 I ibcria 








\?y 


30 






27 


16 






19 


32 






37 


23 


28 Zambia 




44 


45 


45 


48* 


30 


25 


26 


34* 


13 


17 


18 


18* 


12 


13 


11 


0* 


29 I.esotho 




r>9 






^7* 


21 








15 






20* 


5 






9* 


^0 Cote dM voire 




29 


37 


39* 


45 


^6 


39 


46* 


40 


14 


19 


15* 


15 


22 


6 


0* 


0 


M Zimbabwe 




dO 


dQ 


O/ 


61 


34 




21 


24 


7 


8 


8 


1 1 


12 


8 


5 


5 


\tL"l / II 1 till 








41 


47* 




di 

41 


J/ 


Jj 




1 o 


13 


^0* 




8 


10 


8* 


Botswana 




JO 


d7 


SI. 


d^ 

4J 


JU 


34 


29 


29 


9 


14 


13 


24 


4 


6 


6 


4 


1^ iviitiiriiiiib 




07 


CI 

J I 


A A 


dA 
4o 


21 


Jl 


57 


J6 


6 


10 


8 


7 


4 


9 


12 


11 




w 








34 








54 
















12 


Middle-income oil exporters 


m 








37 








46 
















0 


]S Nigeria 




40 


23 


17» 


U* 


24 


16 


40* 


56* 


20 


42 


25* 


11* 


16 


20 


18* 


0* 


36 Cameroon 










41 








35 








24 








0 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




49 


34 


36 


48* 


36 


32 


29 


25* 


10 


29 


24 




5 


5 


11 


27 


38 (Jabon 




































^9 Angola 






































w 


43 


35 


30 


41 


27 


25 


35 


42 


16 


27 


22 


14 


14 


13 


14 


3 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


49 


44 


44 


43 


}S 


30 


28 


31 


13 


18 


18 


18 


12 


9 


11 


9 




w 


43 


42 


42 


43 


29 


^3 


34 


34 


15 


19 


20 


18 


13 


5 


4 


4 


Francophone eouinncs 


m 


55 


45 


41 


39 


24 


30 


28 


32 


11 


19 


22 


21 


12 


> 


11 


9 




w 


42 


32 


26 


40 


26 


21 


35 


4^ 


17 


30 


22 


13 


15 


16 


16 


3 


Anglophone countries 


m 


44 


44 


45 


43 


25 


28 


29 


31 


13 


17 


18 


18 


12 


9 


15 


9 




w 


57 


43 


46 


48 


34 


38 


29 


29 




15 


17 


17 


9 


4 


8 


7 


Other 


111 


59 


^0 


62 


60 


31 


33 


27 


25 




15 


10 


15 


10 


9 


8 


8 



* Figures with an asterisk are for years other than those specified. Sec the technical notes. 
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Table A-17. Public Recurrent Expenditure per Primary Pupil 



Expfr.d'.turf or. 

Expenditure Expenditure as a percentage materials 

(constant 1983 dollars) of GNP per capita (current dollars) 







1970 


/975 


1980* 


/983* 


1970 


/975 


/980* 


\98y 


/95Jt 




w 


53 


45 


36 


32 










2.3 


Low-income economics 


m 


61 


52 


41 


40 


24 


23 


18 


18 


0.7 




\v 


105 


58 


51 


49 










2,4 


Low'incomc scinisrid 


m 


109 


62 


53 


48 


49 


31 


23 


25 


09 


1 Mall 




86 


50 


59 


41 


"7T 

'L 


40 


41 




1.3 


2 Burkina Faso 






58 


42 


Jo 




yy 




L 1 


n A 


3 Niger 




131 






65 


53 






Lf 


7 0 

/.O 


4 Gambia 




67 


78 


67 


80* 


26 


24 


21 


Lf 




5 Somalia 




1 AT 


DO 


4/ 


40 




70 


17 


1i> 
1? 




b Lnad 
























w 


50 


44 


36 


31 










2.3 


Low-income other 


m 


46 


43 


36 


30 


18 


22 


16 


12 


07 


7 Ethiopia 




37 


37 


22 


26* 


33 


35 


19 


23* 


06 


8 Zaire 






35 


29 






18 


18 






9 Malawi 




26 


15 


14 


13 


18 


8 


8 


6 


0 


10 Guinea-Bissau 








39 


29 






33 


20 


(.) 


11 Tanzania 




56 


40 


36* 


30 


24 


16 


12* 


12 


87 


12 Burundi 






61 




63* 




29 




24* 


0.8 


13 Uganda 






66 


8 


8 




23 


4 


4 


(.) 


14 Togo 




32 




26 


23 


12 




8 


8 


(.) 


15 Central African Rep. 






66 


52 


44 




22 


19 


16 




16 Madagascar 




52 


34 


50 


Z5 


13 


9 


14 


8 


(.) 


17 Benin 




85 


61 


54 




36 


Z5 


20 






18 Rwanda 




JU 


A 7 

4J 


L7 


A1 


13 


Lb 


1 1 


1 7 

1/ 


L.Kj 


19 Kenya 






52 


Xf 


7Q 

jy 


18 


19 




XL 


1 O 


20 Sierra Leone 




• 














\L 




21 Guinea 




; 




(SL 
DO 


/j 






70 


7^ 




22 Ghana 




66 


41 


/.I 


16 


1 J 


10 


b 


c 

J 


1 D 


23 Sudan 




/ L 








i*T 




26 






24 Senegal 








98 


101 




30 


27 


23 


3 6 


25 Mozambi(^uc 
























w 


/4 


101 


129 


121 










1 X 


Middle-income oil importers 


m 


71 


85 


132 


106 


11 


13 


15 


13 


06 


26 Mauritania 






196 


134 


143 




A^ 

4^ 


\(\ 

JU 


w 

jj 


1 Q 

Lr) 


^/ L,iixri<i 








43 


63 






8 


13 


0.7 


Lo ^amniu 




64 


80 


57 


78* 


9 


13 


10 


15* 


2.7 






22 






31 


10 






7 


( ) 






100 


152 




189 


13 


20 


21* 


27 


2.8 


31 Zimbabwe 




80 


89 


173 


122 


11 


12 


24 


17 


0 


32 Swaziland 






56 


81 


100* 




6 


8* 


It 


06 


33 Botswana 




50 


62 


130 


106 


18 


13 


14 


12 


(.) 


34 Mauritius 




77 


85 


157 


151 


U 


9 


16 


13 


0.1 


Middlc'incomc oil exporters 


w 
ni 




















35 Nigeria 




yl 


60 


4o 




1 A 


o 
o 


J 


7» 




36 Cameroon 










49* 








r 




37 Congo, People's Rep. 




87 


79 


79 




14 


10 


9 




0.1 


38 Gabon 






















39 Angola 
























w 


67 


56 


50 


52 










2,0 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


67 


61 


51 


48 


16 


19 


16 


15 


0,6 




w 


66 


56 


55 


69 










1.6 


Francophone countries 


m 


85 


61 


54 


49 


14 


26 


20 


13 


13 




w 


70 


57 


50 


50 










2,4 


Anglophone countries 


m 


65 


61 


52 


55 


16 


12 


11 


12 


0.3 


w 


45 


42 


26 


28 










0.5 


Other 


m 


92 


51 


39 


29 


39 


28 


19 


20 


(.) 



• Figures with an asterisk arc for years other than those specified. See the technical notes, 
t Figures are for the most recent available year. Sec the technical notes. 
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Tabic A-18. Public Recurrent Expenditure per Secondary Student 



Expfnditure 

(constant 1983 dollars) Expenditure on 
Expenditure Expenditure as a percentage General Teacher Vocational/ materials 

{constant 1983 dollars) of GNP per capita secondary training technical (current dollars) 

1970 1975 1980* 1983* 1970 1975 198&* 1983* 1983* 1983*" 1983* l983f 





W 


177 


220 


1 10 


123 










78 


662 


505 


3.8 


Low-incomc economics 


m 




213 


145 


165 


127 


119 


62 


64 


152 


900 


446 


08 




w 


262 


235 


158 


168 










119 


1122 


514 


2.9 


Low-income scmiarid 


m 


304 


228 


175 


176 


135 


163 


83 


85 


155 


1734 


292 


2.8 


1 Mall 




156 


148 


163 


176 


130 


119 


113 


110 


74 


1045 


1583 


1 9 

I .7 


2 Burkina Faso 






307 


186 


154 




207 


107 


85 


184 




oO 


0 4 


3 Niger 




694 






289 


282 






217 


236 


17^4 
1/ J*t 


I*t*tO 


C 1 

J. 1 


4 Gambia 




137 


135 


186 


188* 


52 


41 


60 


63* 


155 


2944 


IQl 




5 Somalia 




451 


857 


127 


71 


139 


267 


44 


28 


33 


644 


170 


.1 o 


6 Chad 




























w 


173 


219 


109 


119 










73 


605 


502 


3.8 


Low-income other 


m 


258 


213 


122 


139 


114 


102 


57 


57 


125 


678 


450 


0.6 


7 Ethiopia 




116 


179 


77 


74* 


104 


168 


67 


65* 








0.9 


8 Zaire 






193 


54 






102 


34 












9 Malawi 




452 


318 


228 


183 


311 


168 


131 


124 


181 


(.) 


598 


0 5 


10 riiiin^'3»Ricciiii 










4Q 






lU4 


50 


28 


184 


446 


(.) 


11 Tanzania 




573 


599 


39 


823 


249 


246 


15 


343 


231 


850 


4847 


0.7 


12 Burundi 






422 




594* 




197 


16/ 


225* 








1.0 


13 Uganda 






743 


90 


224 




261 


46 


69 


152 


900 


978 


(.) 


14 Togo 




113 




104 


104 


41 




32 


37 


97 


1201 


131 


1.3 


15 Central African Rep. 






161 


84 


59 




54 


30 


21 










16 Madagascar 




173 


202 


181 


104 


42 


52 


50 


33 








0.2 


17 Benin 




364 


213 


120 




154 


89 


45 










18 Rwanda 




360 


346 


558 


451 


156 


209 


212 


167 








0.4 

(.) 


19 Kenya 




266 


179 


112 


74 


124 


64 


37 


22 


58 


506 


281 


20 Sierra Leone 










139 








47 










21 GuiPf-a 








222 


259 






67 


86 










22 Ghsiu 




100 


131 


66 


39 


20 


31 


17 


13 


31 


191 


335 


11.* 


23 Sudan 




250 




228 




84 




64 












24 Senegal 






308 


265 


252 




78 


73 


100 


204 


5578 


455 


7 \ 



Middle-income oil importers 


w 612 


597 


6C9 


456 










365 


3697 


1503 


1.0 


m 487 


496 


468 


361 


102 


79 


62 


62 


348 


1539 


945 


05 


26 Mauritania 




1091 


788 


625 




253 


175 


125 


441 


1804 


3395 


7.3 


27 Liberia 






270 


148 






49 


33 


116 


1530 


427 


\1 


28 Zambia 


543 


496 


325 


536* 


80 


78 


60 


101* 


399 


1388 


5286 


2.1 


29 Lesotho 


198 






282 


88 






73 


230 


11261 


779 


(.) 


30 Cote d'lvoire 


896 


842 


89 


726 


117 


110 


H 


109 


532 


9079 


1326 


0 


31 Zimbabwe 


847 


752 


915 


310 


118 


97 


128 


42 


310 


(.) 


{) 


0.5 


32 Swaziland 




371 


337 


361* 




37 


35 


38* 


348 


1548 


38/ 


95 


33 Botswana 


431 


373 


599 


568 


150 


79 


64 


62 


493 


1284 


IIM 


(.) 


34 Mauritius 


79 


121 


204 


208 


11 


13 


20 


18 


206 




510 


0.1 



Middle-income oil exporters m 



35 Nigeria 




535 


286 


65 


392* 


82 


38 


7 


51* 


327 


3042 


359 




36 Cameroon 










Z25* 








27* 










37 Congo, PeopIe*s Rep. 




462 


230 


134 




73 


29 


16 




112 


1050 


226 


!.3 


38 Gabon 
























39 Angola 






























w 


306 


278 


325 


287 










249 


2159 


509 


29 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


362 


308 


195 


223 


111 


93 


62 


62 


194 


1283 


455 


0.8 


Francophone countries 


w 


391 


289 


176 


306 










262 


3439 


851 


1.6 


m 


362 


269 


181 


252 


124 


106 


67 


86 


194 


1769 


890 


1 3 


Anglophone countries 


w 


305 


282 


434 


306 










249 


2084 


42.5 


4.1 


m 


348 


344 


249 


223 


86 


71 


60 


51 


218 


1283 


510 


05 


Other 


w 


132 


198 


82 


74 










32 


526 


206 


1.2 


m 


284 


518 


125 


71 


122 


218 


67 


34 


31 


414 


322 


O'* 



• Figures with an asterisk arc for years other than those specified. Sec the technical notes, 
t Figures arc for the latest available year. Sec the technical notes. 
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Tabic A-19. Public Recurrent Expenditure per Tertiary Student 



Expenditure 
(constant 198i dollars) 



1970 



197S mo* I98r 



Expenditure as a muittple 
of CNP per capita 

1970 197S 1980* i9SJ* 





w 


2791 


3023 


2313 


1929 










LAjw^incuiiic cconoiriics 




3207 


3090 




L\y/ 


1 -J 
ij 


1 c 

IJ 


q 


in 




w 






2280 


1541 










Low-income scmiarid 


rn 






2148 


1337 






15 


11 


1 Mail 




1891 


2517 


2148 


1337 


16 


20 


15 


8 


2 Burkina Faso 






23271 


5540 


2540 




156 


32 


14 


3 Niger 










3818 








14 


4 Gambia 




















5 Somalia 








711 


891 






3 


4 


6 Chad 










351* 












w 


2811 


2992 


2315 


2006 










LoW'incomc other 


m 


4436 


3090 


2210 


2538 


11 


13 


8 


10 


7 Ethiopia 






2060 


1496 


1565* 




19 


13 


14* 


8 Zaire 






2316 


2271 






12 


14 




9 Malawi 




5072 


3120 


3982 


3365 


35 


17 


23 


16 


10 Guinea-Bissau 




















11 Tanzania 




6881 


6987 


12357* 


8365 


30 


79 


47* 


35 


12 Burundi 






3459 




3815* 




16 




14* 


13 Uganda 






7941 


1258 


2197 




28 


7 


10 


14 Togo 








Liyo 




1 
1 




o 
0 


in 

lU 


15 Central African Rep 






3603 


2254 


1754 




12 


8 


6 


16 Madagascar 




4436 


1480 






11 


4 






17 Benin 




11654 


3090 


2167 




49 


13 


8 




18 Rwanda 






2458 


3600 


4354 




15 


14 


«6 


19 Kenya 




1979 


2810 


3402 


1521 


9 


10 


11 


4 


20 Sierra Lxone 










2962 








9 


21 Guinea 








1218 


1197 






4 


4 


22 Ghana 






3638 


1195 


610 




9 


3 


2 


23 Sudan 




»d50 




2033 




6 




6 




24 Senegal 






2006 


1849 






5 


5 




25 Mozambique 






















w 


3585 


3678 


3116 


3456 










Middle-income oil importers 


m 


2462 


2991 


3205 


4087 


7 


4 


4 


6 


26 Mauritania 








7756 


10969 






17 


25 


27 Liberia 








2168 


4405 






4 


9 


28 Zambia 




9317 


3075 


3118 


3912* 


14 


5 


6 


7* 


29 Lesotho 




2462 






1685 


11 






4 


30 Cote d'lvoire 




5W 


7191 


3293* 


4087 


7 


9 


4* 


6 


31 Zimbabwe 




1601 


If 44 


2897 


2287 


2 


2 


4 


3 


32 Swaziland 






2908 


1489 


154b' 




3 


2 


2* 


33 Botswana 






^">5 


6316 


8256 




9 


7 


9 


34 Mauritius 




523 


2231 


3536 


4480 




2 


3 


4 





w 
















Middle-income oil exporters 


m 
















35 Nigeria 






14621 


13918* 


2181* 


11 


20 


15* 3* 


36 Cameroon 










3345 






4 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




2307 


6579 


2891 




4 


8 


3 


38 Gabon 


















39 Angola 




















w 


4338 


6461 


5260 


2365 








Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


2462 


3090 


2798 


2710 


11 


12 


7 8 




w 


4254 


3114 


2375 


2759 








Francophone countries 


m 


3371 


3090 


2535 


3112 


9 


12 


8 !0 




w 


4^58 


8977 


7533 


2314 








Anglophone ccintries 


m 


2462 


3120 


3118 


2625 


11 


9 


6 6 




w 




2060 


1364 


1458 








Other 


m 




2060 


1104 


1228 




19 


8 9 



* Figures with an asterisk arc for years other than those specified. See the technical notes. 



Table A-20. Distriburion of Public Recurrent Expenditure on Primary School" by Purpose, circa 1983 











Percentage of recurrent expenditure 












Admintstratton 


Teachers 
emoluments 


reaching 
materials 


Scholarships 


Welfare 
sen'ices 


Uot 
distributed 




Lowincomc economics 


w 
m 


1.7 
0.5 


87.2 
92.0 


5.8 
15 


0.9 
(.) 


3.6 

(.) 


0.8 
0.6 




Low-income scmiarid 


w 
in 


64 
3.2 


81.9 
86.0 


40 

L7 


(.) 
(.) 


5.8 

0 


2.0 
0.3 




1 Mail 

2 Burkina haso 

3 Njgcr 

4 Gambia 

5 Somalia 

6 Chad 




0.5 
(.) 
6.0 

17.1 


97.2 
88 3 
83.8 

59.6 


24 
1.1 
10 2 

(.) 


(.) 
(.) 
(.) 

(.) 


(.) 
(.) 
(.) 

22.6 


(.) 
106 

(.) 

0.7 




Low-income other 


w 
m 


1.2 
0.3 


87.7 
93.9 


60 
1.5 


1.0 

(.) 


34 

(.) 


0.7 
0.8 





7 Ethiopia 

8 Zaire 

9 Malawi 

10 Guine3-B{3sau 

11 Tanzania 

12 Burundi 

13 Uganda 

14 Togo 

15 Central African Rep. 

16 Madagascar 

17 Benin 

18 Rwanda 

19 Kenya 

20 Sierra Leone 

21 Guinea 

22 Ghana 

23 Sudan 
2^ Senegal 

25 Mozambique 




1 4 

7.9 

(.) 
2.6 

(.) 
08 
0.6 

\.) 

(.) 

2 1 

(.) 

./. 


95.2 

89.3 
92.5 
58.2 
98.4 
95.6 
97.3 

99 4 

91 0 
85.3 

98.4 
91.4 


2.5 

(.) 
0 
28.9 
1.4 
(.) 
(.) 

V 

4 0 
2.6 

1.6 
36 


(.) 

(.) 
(.) 
6.5 
(.) 
(.) 
(.) 

(.) 

(.) 
(.) 

0 
0.6 


0.7 

(.) 
(.) 
1.3 

(.) 

0 
(.) 

(.) 

4.0 
10 0 

0 
4 5 


0.2 

28 
7.5 
2.5 
0.3 
36 
2.1 

0.6 

1.0 

( ) 

(.) 
(.) 




Middle-income oil importers 


w 
m 


:.9 

0.2 


89.6 
89.6 


1.0 
0.6 


1.8 

( ) 
\'f 


1.3 
01 


4.3 

(.) 




27 Liberia 

28 Zambia 

29 Lesotho 

30 Cote d'lvoire 

31 Zimbabwe 

32 Swaziland 

33 Botswana 

34 Mauritius 




0.2 
8.8 
7.2 

(.) 
0.7 

0 

(.) 

(.) 

13.0 


97.9 

oJ J 

89.6 
99.9 
90.0 
89.2 
99.4 
85.8 
80.8 


1.9 

1 1 
1 

L\ 
.) 
15 

(.) 

0.6 

(.) 

0 


0 

o o 

(.) 

(.) 

5.0 
0 
(.) 
(.) 
/. 


I \ 

(.) 
0.2 

0 
0.7 
2 3 

(.) 

(.) 
5.7 


v) 

(.) 

{.) 
0.1 
2.1 
8.4 

(.) 
14.2 
0.5 




MiddleMncome oil exporters 


w 
m 
















35 Nigeria 

36 Cameroon 

37 Congo, People's Rep. 

38 Gabon 

39 Angol.i 




(.) 


99 4 


0.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 




Sub'Saharan Afnca 


w 
m 


1.7 
0.3 


88 6 
91 2 


3.5 
1.1 


1.3 
{.) 


2.4 

(.) 


2.4 
0.4 




Francophone countries 
Anglophone countries 
Other 


w 
m 
w 
ni 
w 
m 


0.6 
(.) 
2.1 
1.5 
4.6 
1.4 


92.4 
97.2 
86.7 
89 3 
«7.7 
92.5 


20 
1.5 
44 
0.3 
1.9 
(.) 


25 

0 
0.8 
0 
0 
0 


1 1 
0 
2.9 
0.1 
52 
07 


1 4 
0.3 
3.1 
0.3 
08 
0.7 



./. Expenditures arc included with teachers* emoluments. 
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Tabic A-21. Distribution of Public Recurrent Expenditure on Secondary Schools by hirposc, circa 1983 



Percefitjge of retufrent expendUurt 







Teachers' 


leachmQ 




\i,'elfare 


Not 




Adminisf 


emoluments 


matertdls 


Scholarships 


si'rvuc^ 


iit^trthuted 


w 


I.l 


75 8 


62 


0.9 


5 1 


85 


Low-income economics ni 


(.) 


68.7 


4.7 


(.) 


0.2 


^.0 


w 


6.1 


52 4 


8.4 


{.) 


6 1 


3.4 


Low-income scmiarid m 


5.5 


56.9 


8.5 


{) 


8.0 


0 


1 Mall 


1.4 


54.1 


68 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


2 Biirkma Faso 


(.) 


67.8 


1.9 


(.) 


15.9 


(.) 


3 Niger 


96 


40.4 


10 3 


0 


(.) 


9 1 


4 Gambia 












5 Somalia 


10.7 


59.8 


i2.1 


( ) 


17.3 


0 1 


6 Chad 














0.7 


77 ^ 


O 1 




c n 
J u 


8 8 


LAJw iiiLuiiiv uinur iTi 




TA 7 
/4. / 




(■) 


0.2 


6.7 


7 Ethiopia 


3.1 


87 I 


6.0 


(.) 


3.2 


0.6 


8 Zaire 














9 Malawi 


4.0 


73.3 


9.1 


0 


(.) 


n.6 


10 Guinea-Bissau 


0 


79 5 


0 


(.) 


(.) 


20 5 


11 Tanzania 


2.2 


44.5 


3.6 


65 


27 3 


16 9 


12 Burundi 


(.) 


67.8 


23 


(.) 


28 5 


1.5 


13 Uganda 


(.) 


54.0 


(.) 


0 


(.) 


460 


14 Togo 


5.3 


80.0 


44 


(.) 


03 


^4 


15 Central African Rep 














16 Madagascar 


O.I 


91 5 


1.2 


(.) 


3.6 


17 


\7 Bcnm 














18 Rwanda 




66.0 


5.0 


/ ) 
\ 1 


18.0 




19 Kenya 


(.) 


69.5 


(.) 


{') 


(.) 


^0.5 


20 Sierra Leone 














21 Gume?. 














22 Ghana 


0 


90.7 


9.0 


{ ) 


(.) 


0 ^ 


23 Sudan 












24 Senegal 


0 


76.1 


ILO 


0.6 


{ ) 


( ) 


25 Mozambique 














J, J 


67.4 


1 1 

I .J 


t A 


^ A 
J.** 


Tin 


Middle-income oil importers m 


(.) 


69.5 


1.0 


{ ) 




4.7 


26 Mauritania 


6.9 


58.4 


4.5 


0 


(.) 


(.) 


27 Liberia 


18 3 


62 8 


35 


6.8 


0 


0 


28 Zambia 


16.5 


39.2 


3.3 


0 


17.8 


U 1 


29 Lesotho 


0 


99 9 


(.) 


(.) 


0 


0.1 


30 Cotr d'lvoire 


(.) 


69.5 


{•) 


5.0 


(.) 


^0 5 


31 Zimbabwe 


0 


78.5 


1.0 


(.) 


11 5 


9.0 


32 Swaziland 


(.) 


87.4 


126 


0 


(.) 


0 


33 Botswana 


(.) 


49 2 


0 


(.) 


(.) 


49 6 


34 Mauritius 


3.2 


95.5 


01 


0 


0.7 


05 



w 

Middle-income oil exporters m 

35 Nigeria 

36 Cameroon 



37 Congo, People's Rep. 






83 9 


1 8 


0.5 


4.0 


04 


38 Gabon 
















39 Angola 


















w 


2.1 


72.2 


38 


1 5 


5.2 


13 9 


Sub^Saharan Afnca 


ni 


(.) 


69 5 


3.4 


(.) 


0.2 






w 


09 


71.1 


2.3 


2.9 


1 9 


17.8 


Francophone countries 


m 


(.) 


67.8 


44 


(.) 


0.^ 


1.5 




w 


26 


72.2 


4.6 


0.8 


7: 


12.5 


Anglophone countries 


m 




71.4 


22 


0 


(.) 


11.3 




w 


42 


82.8 


6.8 


(.) 


5 3 


1.0 


Other 


m 


3 1 


79.5 


6.0 


(.) 


U 


06 



./. Expenditures are included with teachers' emoluments. 
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Table A-22. Distribution of Public Recurrent Expenditure on Tertiary Education by Purpose, circa 1983 



Percentage of remrrent expenditure 









Teachers' 


Teaihing 




Welfare 


Not 






Admtnt:>t ration 


em^Awnents 


materials 


Sihohrshtps 


seri'ii es 


distributed 




w 


20 


40.0 


18 


46.9 


1.1 


8.2 


Low-income economics 


m 


(.) 


510 


0.2 


449 


(.) 


24 


1 Mali 




(.) 


20.9 


14 


778 


0 


(.) 


2 Burkina Faso 




7.8 


9.4 


76 


65.3 


7.2 


2.7 






(•) 


{ ) 


(.) 




( > 


40.4 


y Maiawi 




0.6 


71 1 


4.1 


( ) 


{ ) 


4.3 


10 Giiinca-Bissau 




( ) 


67.M 


(•) 


(') 


{.) 


32.2 


12 Burundi 








(.) 


40 2 


( ) 


0.1 


14 Togo 




3.4 


44.1 


0 4 


49.6 


0 3 


2.1 


lo Kwanca 




./. 


/Z 1 


(.) 


27,7 


(•) 


0 2 




w 


4.5 


54,0 


1 8 


34.0 


1.1 


5,4 


Middle-income economies 


m 


(.) 


73.2 


(.) 


25,6 


(.) 


0.3 


26 Mauritania 




13,0 


17,5 


7.5 


62,1 


(0 


(.) 


28 Zambia 




(.) 


81.5 


(.) 


18,5 


/ 


(.) 


29 Lesotho 




(•) 


100.0 


(.) 


./. 


,/, 


(.) 


30 Cote d I voire 






Li./ 


(«) 


C 1 1 


(.) 


13 9 






\ ) 


Ql A 


f\ 1 


./. 


6 U 


1 5 


32 Swaziland 






TV.U 


inn 


(•) 


(.) 


(.) 






v) 


74 4 


/ \ 
\') 


IC £. 


,/ 


( ) 


^4 N^:iiiririiiC 












./. 


( ) 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




(.) 


17.3 


10.7 


65,4 


(.) 


6.6 




w 


4.3 


49.7 


19 


37.2 


1 2 


6.5 


Sub-Saharan Afnca 


m 


(.) 


67.8 


0.1 


33.9 


(.) 


0.9 




w 


7.1 


24.7 


2.7 


55.1 


0.4 


10.0 


Francophone countries 


m 


(.) 


20 9 


0.4 


59 6 


(.) 


2.1 




w 


(.) 


87.3 


0.6 


9,2 


25 


0.9 


Anglophone countries 


m 


(.) 


91.1 


0.1 


(.) 


^) 


{.) 




w 


(.) 


67.8 


(.) 


(.) 


(.) 


32.2 


Other 


m 


(.) 


67.8 


(.) 


(-) 


0 


32.2 



./. Expenditures are included with teachers* emoluments. 
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Table A-23. Average Salaries of Primary and Secondary Teachers, circa 1983 



Pnmary teachers 

As a multiple 
of income 

In current dollars per capita 



Secondary teachers 

As a multiple 
of income 

In current dollars per capita 



Low-incomc economics 


w 
m 


1361 
1329 


7.3 


3389 
2577 


12.2 




Low-incomc scmiand 


w 
m 


1773 
2127 


11.1 


1603 
1902 


9.2 




1 Mali 

2 Burkina Faso 

3 Niger 

4 Gambia 

5 Somalia 

6 Chad 




1998 
2255 
2312 

985 


12.5 
12.5 
9.6 

3.9 


1003 
2501 
2919 

1304 


6.3 
13.9 
12.2 

5.2 




Low-incomc other 


w 
m 


1332 
1233 


6,9 


3591 
2599 


12.4 




7 Ethiopia 

8 Zaire 

9 Malawi 

10 Guinea-Bissau 

11 Tanzania 

12 Burundi 

13 Uganda 

14 Togo 

15 Central African Rep. 

16 Madagascar 

17 Benin 

18 Rwanda 

19 Kenya 

20 Sierra Leone 

21 Guinea 

22 Ghana 

23 Sudan 

24 Senegal 

25 Mozambique 




1139 

744 
1228 

662 
1833 

278 

2423 
1233 

3070 
3211 


10.0 

3.5 
8.5 
2.8 
6.9 
1.3 

1 7 

T./ 

9.0 
3.6 

9.9 
7.3 


2353 

2599 
1501 
6857 
4010 
2487 
lot f 

4061 
1338 

5142 
4666 


7.0.7 

12.4 
10.3 
28.6 
15.2 
11.3 

15.0 
3.9 

16.6 
10.6 




Middle-income oi! importers 


w 
m 


4120 
3077 


4.0 


8431 
5314 


10.0 




26 Mauritania 

27 Liberia 

28 Zambia 

29 Lesotho 

30 Cote d'lvoire 
Jl Zimbabwe 

32 Swaziland 

33 Botswana 

34 Mauritius 




6671 
1801 
3320 
1794 
6093 
4118 

3077 
2811 
2849 


15.4 
3.8 
6.3 
4.0 
8.6 
5.6 
3.3 
' 1 
l,S 


11331 
3037 
5541 
5314 
15164 
7398 
5282 
4987 
4300 


26.2 
6.3 
10.5 
11.9 
21.4 
10.0 
5.6 
5.4 
3.7 




Middle-income oil exporters 


w 
m 













35 Nigeria 

36 Cameroon 

37 Congo, People's Rep. 

38 Gabon 

39 Angola 




4966 


4.8 


5071 


4.9 




Sub-Saharan Afnca 


w 
m 


2079 
2255 


5.6 


4651 
4061 


10.6 




Francophone countries 
Anglophone countries 
Other 


w 
m 
w 
m 
w 
m 


3741 
2367 
1804 
2306 
1120 
1139 


8.8 
3.6 

8.5 


6655 
4035 
4366 
5065 
2139 
1501 


13.0 
10.2 
10.3 
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Table External Aid to African Education and Training by Source, 1981-83 Average 



iwUllions of dollars 



Education sector" Total as a 







Jverseas 
fellowships 


Other 


Sub^ 
total 


Project^ 
related 
trainingf' 


Cost of 
hosting Afrnan 
students abroad' 


Total 




all aid to 
Afrnan education 


OECD and OPEC members 


t 


168.2 


617.3 


785.5 


394 4 


189 8 


1369.7 


w 


88.1 


Concessional aid 


t 


168.2 


589.2 


7^7.4 


366.9 


189.8 


1314.1 


w 


84.S 


Bilateral 


t 


149.4 


357.8 


507.2 


246. 6t 


189.8 


943 6 




60 7 


France 




23.4 


182.8 


206.2 




73.2 


279.4 




180 


Belgium 




14.6 


43.9 


58.5 




7,4 


6^.9 




4.2 


United Kingdom 




157 


24.2 


39 9 




23.8 


63.7 




4 I 


United States 




7.0 


29.3 


36.3 




64.3 


100.6 




6.S 


Germany, Federal Rep 




4.5 


14.7 


19.2 




■^.5 


26.7 




1.7 


Italy 




2.4 


15.4 


17.8 




3.7 


21.5 




1.4 


Sweden 




0.3 


23.0 


23.3 




00 


23.3 




\S 


Others and not distributed 




81.5 


24.5 


106.0 


246.6t 


9.9 


362.5 




23.3 


Multilateral 


t 


18.8 


231.4 


250.2 


120 3 


00 


370.5 


w 


13.8 


International Development Association 






128.6 


128.6 


54.3 


0.0 


182.9 




11.8 


African Development Fund 




0.0 


33.7 


33.7 


14 6t 


0.0 


48.3 




3.1 


European Development Fund 








J 7.0 




U.U 






i.O 


United Nations Development Program 




1.1 


15.8 


18.0 




0.0 


18.0 




1.2 


UNICEF 




0.6 


7.8 


8.4 




0.0 


8.4 




0.5 


Others and not distributed 




2.8 


18.9 


21.7 


5l.4t 


0.0 


73.1 




4.7 


Nonconcessional aid 


t 


0.0 


28.1 


28.1 


27.5 


0.0 


55.6 


w 


3.6 


IBRD 

African Development Bank 




0.0 
0.0 


11.9 
16.2 


11.9 
16.2 


7.9 
19.6t 


0.0 
0.0 


19.8 
35.8 




1.3 
2.3 


East European nonmarket economies and Cuba 


t 


32.8t 


7.2t 


40.0t 




50.8t 


90,8t 


w 


5.8t 


Other (Egypt, India) 


t 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




4.7 


4.7 


w 


0.3 


Nongovernmental organizations 


t 


9.8t 


80.2t 


90 Ot 




o.ot 


90.0t 


w 


5.8t 


Total 


t 


210.8 


704.7 


915.5 


394.4 


245.3 


1555.2 


w 


100.0 



t Figures with a dagger arc estimates. See (he technical notes. 

a. Disbursements to central departments of education. 

b. Aid for training in sectors other than education. 

c. Host country subsidization of African students studying abroad, over and above any fellowships. 
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Table A-2S. Concessional Education Sector Aid from OECD and OPEC Members 
by Recipient Country, 1981-83 Average 



Net dhlmrst'nwnts 









Noncapital 






(\ipttJ 






lotal 










As percentage 








As pencntiige 






I dm iition 










of total 








of total 






aid as a 










recurrent 


Penentage 






iapital 






peri enla^ie 


/ dm ation 




uollars 




education 


gotn^ to 


iJoiuir}. 




edm atum 


rt >// ... 

U^>(Uir> 




of total 


aid per 




( tttillions) 




l)Uii^et 


ft. fffiil t ^ 


( ttiillion^ } 




hiid^et 


1 ff\\ll\{y}\ \ j 




e\tt'rHti! titii 


i apiUi 






w 


18.8 


3^.2 




w 


51.2 




\\ 


10 4 


2 41 


Low-incomc economics t 


468.9 


m 


19 7 


32.6 t 


107.2 


in 


477 , 


576 1 


m 


110 


2 94 






\V 


29.6 


31.0 




\\ 


44.7 




w 


" 9 


5 5S 


Lowincoinc scmiand t 


73.5 


m 


29.5 


32.5 I 


Z5 5 


m 


S4.9 I 


99.0 


ni 


99 


5 42 


1 Mail 


12.3 




21.9 


24.7 


3 0 




86.-^ 


15 5 




" 5 


2 15 


2 Burkina Faso 


15.3 




32.4 


32 5 


4.3 




7() 9 


19.6 




9 2 


5 02 


3 Niger 


15.1 




22 1 


32 7 


12. S 




56 


27.6 




{{).(■> 


4 6S 


4 Gambia 


3.0 




26.6 


43.6 


2.4 




58.8 


5 4 




1 ) 5 


~ "*! 


5 Somalia 


14.4 




35 2 


28.0 


2 5 




56.2 


16.7 




5 6 


5 "*] 


6 Chad* 


13.4 




55.5 




1.0 




100 0 


14 4 




22 5 


5 15 






w 


17.6 


56 0 




\\ 


28.1 




\\ 


11 } 


2 2S 


Low*incomc other i 


395.4 


m 


17.0 


U 6 t 


81./ 


m 


47 7 t 


477 I 


m 


1 5 1 


2 56 


7 Ethiopia 


216 




16.4 


31.1 


6 5 




184 


28 1 




14 1 


().S5 


8 Zaire 


402 




10.6 


24.8 


50 




26.2 


45.2 




150 


1.4" 


9 Malawi 


10.0 




25.2 


33 7 


7.8 




53 6 


17.8 




14" 


2."4 


10 Gumca-Bissaii* 
























11 Tanzania 


307 




11.9 




8.1 




18 4 


58.8 




57 


1.96 


12 Burundi 


18.4 




38.6 


31. ^ 


5.1 




58.8 


15 5 




18 5 


5 4" 


13 Uganda 


2.1 




2.3 


37.8 


22 




11.1 


4 3 




52 


0 52 


14 Togo 


10.7 




18.7 


27.9 


36 




74.3 


14 5 




IS 5 


5 11 


15 Central African Rep. 


13.7 




33.9 


22.1 


2 2 




84.6 


15 9 






6 65 


16 Madagascar 


20.U 




19.7 


40.7 


1.9 




14 6 


21 9 




8 7 


2 58 


17 Benin 


8.7 




12 9 
lit y 


27.2 


4 1 




47.7 


12 8 




1 5.9 


5.46 


18 Rwunda 


9.9 




17.0 


29.6 


5.9 




S2 1 


15 8 




10 5 


2 87 


19 Kenya* 


124.:> 




26.9 


47.2 








124 5 




25.7 


6.88 


20 Sic ^a Leone 


7.6 




17.1 


33 9 


3 2 




65 8 


10 8 




1 5 I 


5 58 


71 Cii linen 


1 9 




1 9 


32 8 


6.9 




79 0 


0.0 






1 54 


72. C~tnnnn 


9.4 




11.1 


U 1 


1 8 




9 5 


1 1.2 




7 9 


0 92 


23 Sudan 


7.0 




8.8 


41 9 


6.0 




17 0 


1 5 0 




f Si 
I .0 


0.64 


24 Senegal 


50.6 




33 1 


32.6 


9 1 






59 




21 0 


9.95 


25 \1ozamHic|ue 


8 4 






42 1 


2.3 






10 7 




5.1 


0 






w 


c 

O.J 


mJ 0 




VS' 


120 




w 


1 1 4 


4.16 


\liddle*income oil importers t 


95 9 




1 1 t 

11.1 


44.8 t 


21.9 


ni 


J.o.y> t 


117 8 




10 " 


4 16 


26 Mauritania* 
























27 Liberia 


6.5 




I I.J 


^7.8 


2 0 




26.8 


8 5 




7 ^ 


4 2*5 


?8 7'imKi'i 


21.8 




10 9 




2 6 




51.8 


24.4 




7 9 


4 0" 


29 Lesotho 


9!^ 




27.9 


S4.7 


2.6 




21.5 


12.1 




1 5 5 


8 64 


30 Cote d'l voire* 


24.3 




4.3 


H \ 


0 7 




0 6 


15,0 




18 5 


2.81 


31 Zimbabwe 


104 




2.2 


49. S 


6.S 




31.8 


169 




•"s 


2 25 


32 Swaziland 


8.7 




IS 3 


44.8 


1 6 




199 


10 5 




56" 


14 '1 


^3 Botswana 


12.4 




20.7 


47.7 


S 5 




55.5 


177 




r 4 


19 6" 


34 Mauritius 


2.3 




45 


38 7 


06 




29.1 


29 




6 ] 


5.22 






w 


1 2 


H.4 




\v 


1.5 




w 


15" 


0 58 


Middle-income oil exporters t 


53.3 


m 


3.9 


33 7 t 


10 2 


iw 


2 9 t 


65.5 




14.0 


2 S5 


35 Nigeria 


10 3 




0.} 




O.S 




0 1 


11 1 




50 2 


0.12 


36 Cameroon 


19 0 




10.1 


H.7 


7,5 




1 1 1 


26 5 




124 


2 85 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 


12 8 




10.8 




0.2 




2 9 


15.0 




14 0 


".65 


38 Gabon 


3.1 




\3 




0.4 




1.4 


5.5 




56 


5 (K) 


39 Angola 


8.1 




1.9 


37.5 


1 s 




14.2 


9 6 




16 0 


1.20 






w 




36 \ 




w 


10 1 






10" 


2 01 


Sub'Saharan Africa t 


618.1 


m 


16.7 


35.S t 


13« 5 


ni 


30 5 t 


757 4 


m 


15 1 


5 58 






w 


13.5 


30 7 




w 


190 




\\ 


152 


TTT" 


Francophone countnes t 


289.4 


m 


18.7 


\\.\ t 


75.2 


in 


49.9 I 


562.6 


ni 


150 


5 15 






w 


4.9 


44.5 




w 


6 1 






9 8 


1 61 


Anglophone countries : 




m 


11.9 


40.5 t 


S5.5 


m 


24.2 t 


529.7 


ni 


11 5 


5 5S 






w 


7.2 


35.1 




w 


19.7 




w 


"0 


1 12 


Other t 


52.5 


m 


16 4 


54.3 \ 


12.6 


n\ 


1S.4 t 


65.1 


\\\ 


9.6 


1 05 



ERIC 



* Only partial information on education aid is available. Figures understate actual education aid. 
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Table A-26. External Education Sector Aid from OECD and OPEC Members by Level and Type of Education 



Percentage of total 





Hrt// ire 

ijoiiars 








Sciomiary 










(milhofts) 














Othvr 




mi-83 








leai her 


Wot atiotial/ 




atiti }iot 




average 




Vritttary 


Getter a I 


traiumg 


tei htm al 


Icrtiary 


distributed 










Soi^n e 








Conccssion.il .iid 


t 757.4 


w 


7.4 


16.0 


6.2 


16 9 


34.2 


19.3 


RlliltPTill 
If null f til 




w 




20.9 


3.0 


14.9 


42 4 


1 5 4 


Frnnct 


206.2 




0.9 


34.1 


0.9 


20.2 


39.4 


4.5 


Bciguim 


58.5 




0.3 


30.4 


0.3 


17.1 


407 


11 2 


It 31/ 1 

United Kingdom 


39 9 




0.3 


19 8 


5.0 


5 0 


56.6 


13.3 


United States 


36.3 




69 


10.5 


17.1 


69 


29 7 


28^ 


Germany, Feder.il Rep 


19.2 






42 


1.6 


146 


59 9 


197 


Italy 


1 / .0 






5.6 




7.9 


51 7 


19.1 


Sweden 


23.3 




29 6 


2 I 


3.0 


18.5 


1 5.5 


31.3 


Others 


106.0 




2.6 


3.7 


3.7 


10.2 


49 4 


30 4 


Multilateral 


250.2 


w 


15.7 


6.1 


12.7 


20.9 


17 5 


27 1 


Intern.itional Development Association 


128.6 




27.7 


8.1 


10.6 


26 1 


11.4 


16.1 


Afriean Development Fund 


33.7 




(.) 


8.9 


44.5 


31.8 


26 


12 2 


European Development Fund 


39.8 




{.) 


4.0 


(0 


14.3 


60.1 


21.6 


United Nations Development Program 


18.0 




2.8 


1.7 


10.6 


12.8 


25.0 


47.1 


UNICHF 


8 4 




39.3 


(.) 


13.1 


2.4 


(.) 


45.2 


Others 


21 7 




(.) 


0 


(.) 


0 


0 


100.0 


Nonconcessional aid i 


28.1 


w 


22.4 


3.6 


18.9 


28 1 


20.6 


64 


IBRD 


11.9 




27.7 


8.4 


10.9 


26.1 


11.8 


15 1 


African Development Bank 


16 2 




18.5 


(.) 


24.7 


29.6 


27 2 


(0 


Total I 


785.5 


w 


8.0 


15.6 


6 7 


17.3 


337 


187 










Recipient groups* 








Low-income scmiarid t 


99.0 


w 


4.1 


15.3 


1 6 


13.6 


39 8 


15.6 


Low-incomc other t 


477.1 


w 


42 


12.4 


4.3 


27.3 


31.3 


20.5 


Middle-income oil importers t 


117 8 


w 


10.4 


13.8 


8.6 


11.2 


30.1 


15.9 


Middle-income oil exporters t 


6^.5 


w 


3.4 


15.2 


13.2 


28.0 


22.1 


18 1 


Francophone countries t 


362 6 


w 


8.3 


54 


8.0 


28.4 


26.5 


23.4 


Anglophone countries t 


329 7 


w 


2.1 


21.5 


4.5 


170 


36.6 


18.3 


Other t 


6,5 1 


w 


7.2 


69 


2.6 


27.7 


23 4 


32 2 



* Concessional aid only. 
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Table A-27. External Education Sector Aid from OECD and OPEC Members by Purpose 







DolLir, 








Peri entitle of total 








{milUom) 
























Tci huu M 




Operxitm^ <05/j 
















ti'llou'i.hips 


^uui supplies 


i/n-i ificd 














Sonne 






V,\lllLL»l\)i I.I 1 .1 Hi 


t 


7^7 4I 


w 




111 


!6 9 


10 9 


1 S 


Ihlatcrjl 


t 


507.2 




7 4 


57. S 


20. S 


12 7 


1 9 


France 








2,4 


82 6 


1 1 4 


3.8 


( ) 


I)L 1^1 U ill 




JO. J 




fi 1 


00. > 


n 


6 4 


( ) 


\JllilLU i\ lliuCKllll 




to a 




1 n 
1 U 


J.J H 


30 J 
J9, i 


3 3 


(.) 


1 lrMfi>ii ^p irj«4. 
l..'IlilLil JXtllCS 




Jo. J 




1 .1 


cz; 7 




16 8 


( ) 


ViLriilJIl) , fLCILrtll I\L['. 




IQ t 






A 1 7 


Z >.4 


26.6 


(.) 






l/.n 




1 7 


66. \ 


n.s 


18. S 


( ) 


Sweden 




23.3 




24.1 


IS 4 


0.7 


49 9 


( ) 


Other 




106 0 




20.3 


124 


H.4 


24.2 


87 


Multiliiterdl 


t 


150.2 


w 


64.9 


17 4 


9.6 


7 2 


0 9 


Intcrnation.ll Development Association 




128 6 




83.2 


16 8 


(.) 


0 


1 ) 


African Development Fund 




137 




86.8 


8 3 


t Q 

I ,y 


J.u 


(.} 


l-UIV'pLtlll IVL V LIV>L;llll,1 11 I UIIU 




yy.o 








33.2 


6 S 


( ) 


United Nations Development Program 




18.0 




{.) 


64.2 


12.2 


Z3.6 


(0 






8,4 




9 5 


23.8 


7.1 


S9 S 


0 1 


Othe* 




■)i 7 






124 


34.4 


i4.2 


8 


Nonconccssional aid 


t 


28.1 


w 


85.3 


11.9 


1.1 


1 7 


0 


'BRD 




11.9 




83.2 


16.8 


(0 


0 


(0 


African Development Bank 




16 2 




86 8 


8.3 


1.9 


3.0 


(.) 


Total 


t 


785.5 


w 


28.5 


43.1 


16 4 


10 6 


I 4 












Recipient groups* 






Low-mcomc scmiarid 


I 


99.0 


w 


25.8 


53 1 


12 2 


5.6 


3 3 


Low-mcomc other 


t 


477.1 


w 


17 1 


34.1 


14.8 


8.2 


2S.8 


Middlc-mcomc oil importers 


t 


117.8 


w 


34.3 


42.3 


107 


11.5 


1 2 


Mtddle-tncomc oil exporters 


t 


63 5 


w 


444 


34 5 


11.7 


87 


0.7 


Francophone countries 


t 


362.6 


w 


194 


20.7 


15.1 


9.9 


34.9 


Anglophone countries 


t 


329.7 


w 


26.1 


54.2 


12.5 


5.3 


1.9 


Other 


t 


65 1 


w 


31.8 


32.7 


116 


20.4 


3.S 



* Concessional aid only. 
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Table A-28. Exrcmal Public Debt of the Education Sector 



Deht service profile 

Debt outstiJtuiing (millions of dollars) 

ami disbursed 

( nulliotts of dollars) A*-'"*^' Profated* 





1970 


1980 


1984 


/970 


1980 ' 


1981 


1981 


1981 


1984 




i9^6 


1987 


Low-inconic economics 


t 42 6 


364 1 


577.4 


I.O 


11 4 


10.5 


6.9 


20.0 


16 3 


25.6 


21.5 


21.5 


I rMv-inromn cpmiiriH 






101 1 


xJ.xJ 


U.J 


U J 


i. L 


A ■) 








J 7 


I Mali 


0.1 


20.4 


24 8 


{•) 


0.1 


0.3 


02 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


04 


0.5 


2 Burkina hi so 


00 


35 


9.8 


0.0 


(.) 


I.) 


(.) 


0.1 


0 1 


0.1 


0 1 


O.J 


^ Niger 


0.0 


0.2 


22 6 


00 


0 


{-) 


1.6 


36 


0.9 


1 4 


3 1 


2.9 


4 (iambi a 


0.0 


1.8 


5.5 


0.0 


(.) 


{.) 


(.) 


{.) 


0 


0 


(.) 


0 


5 Somalia 


00 


11.6 


33.6 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


1.7 


2 1 


2 2 


6 Chad 


0.1 


49 


48 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


(.) 


0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0 1 


Low-incomr other 


t 42.4 


321.7 


476.3 


1.0 


11. 1 


10.1 


4.8 


15.8 


14 7 


21.9 


15.7 


15.7 


/ i.i 1 1 1 it 


0 J 


AQ 0 
47.7 


77 n 


I ) 


U.J 


n 7 

u / 


0 Q 
U.O 


U.7 


1.1 


1 I 


1.5 


1 .7 


8 Zaire 


\J,7 


A 7 
0./ 


0 n 


U.J 


/ \ 
\') 


n 1 
u. 1 


D 1 
U. 1 


n 1 
u i 


u.z 




0. 3 


0. 3 


9 M1I1U.M 

y iViviiiiw 1 






^7 1 




U L 


U.i 


U.J 


U.n 


U.O 


0.5 


0 7 


0.8 


III I •! 1 1ff^f ^'^ * 1^1 cc 1 1 




1 J 






1 \ 


U A. 


yj.f 


(./ 


(•) 


{•) 


( ) 


U. I 


I 1 1 1 n 7 1 11 1 1 

II 1 4I1 lit! 




\ 1 A. 


4fl 8 


0 1 
u. 1 


U.J 


u.o 


U.J 


u.o 


c\ 7 
U./ 


C\ Q 
U 7 


\ X) 


1.0 


12 Burundi 


0 0 


7.7 


IQ Q 
Z7.0 


U U 


U. 1 


u 1 


U. 1 


U. I 


fi T 

U i 


0. 3 


0.3 


0 4 


13 Uganda 


9.6 


21 0 


22.9 


0.1 


03 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


06 


06 


0.8 


14 Togo 


0 


0 1 


12.5 


0 


0.0 


(-) 


{.) 


0.1 


O.I 


0 , 


0.1 


0 1 


15 Central Afriean Rep 


00 


3.9 


11 3 


0.0 


(.) 


{.) 


0.1 


0.1 


01 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


16 Madagascar 


1 6 


79 6 


50.5 


01 


4.0 


4.9 


0.5 


11.5 


8.5 


78 


1 7 


0.5 


17 Benin 


0 


0.0 


3.0 


(.) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0 


0.1 


0.1 


0 1 


18 Rwanda 


00 


2.7 


6.7 


0.0 


{.) 


(.) 


(.) 


(.) 


0.1 


02 


0 3 


0 3 


19 Kenya 


8.4 


22.3 


4^.8 


I.) 


0.5 


0 ^ 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1 4 


1.9 


2 1 


20 Sierra Leone 


0 


8.9 


14.4 


00 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


02 


03 


0 3 


0.3 


21 Guinea 


0.0 


4.7 


22.3 


00 


(.) 


{.) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


24 


2.4 


3.1 


22 Ghana 


20 


2.3 


2 1 


03 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


i.) 


01 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


2^ Sudan 


0.0 


22.2 


21 7 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


1.6 


06 


0.6 


24 Senegal 


00 


32.7 


49.1 


00 


4 7 


1.9 


0.4 


0.3 


0 8 


4 1 


3.6 


3.2 


2.5 iV1o7amhiquc 


























\iiddlc~incomc oil importers 


t J.J 




Z14./ 


U.J 


4j./ 


JJ.U 


1Q 1 
J7 J 


37.U 


22,9 


38 7 


32.0 


32 6 


26 jVlauritania 


00 


3.2 


8.9 


00 


1 2 


0.9 


0 1 


0 


0 


02 


0.2 


02 


27 Liberia 


2.3 


15 0 


17.5 


(.) 


0.3 


0.2 


0.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


:.4 


1.4 


28 Zambia 


0.4 


39 8 


52 5 


0.2 


4.9 


4.3 


4.9 


6.3 


59 


58 


5.8 


5.8 


29 Lesotho 


00 


0.0 


4.9 


00 


00 


00 


00 


(.) 


{.) 


(.) 


0.1 


0 1 


W Cote d'l voire 


1.6 


150 7 


81.2 


0.1 


^5.9 


26.0 


30.8 


27 3 


1 1.1 


24 6 


1 5 5 


1 5.9 


M Zimbabwe 


0,9 


0,0 


00 


00 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 0 


M Swaziland 


oc 


6.9 


14.3 


0.0 


0.4 


0.2 


0.6 


07 


1.1 


1.9 


I 8 


1.8 


\\ Botswana 


0.0 


8.1 


22 1 


0.0 


05 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.7 


3.1 


5 4 


55 


\A VI "111 ritiiic 
' • iVI vlU 1 11 1 ll> 


M 1 


1 1 Q 

I 1 .7 


1 \ A 




u.o 


0 7 

U / 


V .J 


z. 1 


1 0 

I 7 


1 0 


1 0 


1 .7 


Middle-income oil exporters 


t 4.7 


135.3 


166.0 


0.1 


19.1 


17 4 


13.4 


10.7 


15 4 


25 9 


40 0 


49.3 


35 Nigeria 


2.8 


56.9 


96.3 




2.8 


3.1 


38 


5.7 


10.6 


20 6 


33.6 


43 0 


^6 Cameroon 


1.7 


475 


50.8 


(.) 


1.4 


3.6 


1.1 


24 


2 1 


2.4 


3.6 


3 9 


37 Congo, People's Rep 


0.0 


5 5 


10 7 


0.0 


01 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1 1 


1,3 


I I 


09 


^8 Gabon 


0.2 


15.5 


8.1 


0.1 


14.8 


10.1 


7.5 


1 5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.8 


1 ^ 


^9 Angola 


























Sub-Saharan Africa 


t 52.6 


735 0 


958.1 


1.4 


74.2 


60.9 


59.7 


69 7 


54.6 


90 1 


93 5 


103 4 


francophone countries 


4.7 


3«9 


378.0 


0,6 


59.0 


44.3 


44,5 


39.3 


20,8 


41 0 


34.9 


35 6 


Anglophone countrjcs 


41.4 


338 2 


466 7 


08 


14 6 


15.6 


13 5 


29.3 


32.6 


46 1 


55 0 


63.8 


Other 


6.5 


62 9 


1134 


(.) 


0.6 


1.0 


1.6 


1 2 


1.2 


3.0 


3.6 


40 



* Projected debt service JS based Jii eDiuraetual obligatujns un debt outstanding at the end of 1984 It excludes the effeet tjf subsequent debt relief 
agreements. 
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Table B-L Basic Indicators 



GNP penapita 

Ufe 







Area 






Average annual 


Average annual 


expectancy 




Popuiutton 


(thousunds 






growth rate 


rati of 




<4i i/iffr/ 




(millions } 


of Si^UiiTC 




Dollars 


(percent) 






( vears ) 




nud-l9S4 


kilometers) 




i9H4 


196S -84 


/96S-7J 




)9H4 








w 


210 


-02 


4.^ 


19.6 


48 


Low-incomc economies 


t 1S9.2 


15693 


m 


260 


0.6 


37 


11.2 


46 








w 


160 


02 


4 1 


122 


45 


Low-mcomc semiand 


t 30 9 


4714 


m 


190 


1 I 


\ 9 


10 0 


45 


I Mall 


7 3 


1240 




140 


I 1 


7.6 


104 


46 




6.6 


274 




160 


12 


2.6 


10.6 


4S 


3 Nipcr 


6 2 


1267 




190 


- 1 


40 


11 S 


4^ 


^ Vltlllll/lil 1 


0 7 


11 




260 


J 1 


3.0 


10.4 


42 




5 2 


638 




260 




^8 


20 2 


46 


6 Chad 


4.9 


1284 








4.5 




44 










vs 


220 


— 03 


4.3 


20. 1 


49 


Low-incomc other 


t 228.3 


10979 


m 


260 


0.6 


3 4 


1 1 5 


48 


"7 Ethiopia 


42.2 


1222 




110 


04 


1.8 


4 4* 


44 


8 Zaire 


29 7 


2345 




140 


- 1.6 


18.7 


48 2" 


SI 


9 Malawi 


6.8 


119 




180 


17 


45 


94 


4S 


10 Guinea-Bissau 


0.9 


36 




190 






9.1 


^8 


11 Tanzania 


21.5 


945 




210 


0.6 


3.2 


It 5» 


52 


12 Bnriiiidi 


46 


28 




220 


1.9 


2.9 


12.2 


48 


13 Uganda 


15.0 


236 




m 


-2.9 


56 


64. S 


51 


14 Togo 


2.9 


57 




250 


0.5 


VI 


82 


S2 


15 Central African Rep. 


25 


623 




260 


-0.1 


\.o 


n 8 


49 


16 Madagascar 


9.9 


587 




260 


- 1.6 


4 1 


144 


52 


17 Benin 


3.9 


113 




270 


1 0 


5 O 


\i\ M 

lU o 


49 


lo Kwanda 


J o 


7(^ 




7ii() 




7.7 


10 5 


47 


19 Kenya 


19.5 


583 




310 


1 1 


2 3 


10.8 


54 




3 7 


72 




310 


0.6 


1 9 


154 


^8 


7 1 t aiiinf* 1 


5.9 


246 






1 1 


3.0 


4.5 


^8 


Vllltlllu 


12.3 


1^9 




350 


- 1.9 


S 1 


52.2 


5^ 


A J ^iiuaii 


21 3 


2506 




360 


I.I 


7 2 


19 ^ 


48 


24 Senegal 










-OS 


\ 0 


9.0 


46 


25 Mozambique 


1 X 4 

Ij *T 


802 






- 2.0 


4.5 


1 1.8 


46 








w 


6^0 


l.I 


S L 




54 


Middle-income oil importers 


t 32.4 


3258 


m 


olU 


1 J 


4 3 


I 1 1 


\A 


26 Mauritania 


17 


1031 




450 


0.^ 


V9 


7,7 


46 


27 Liberia 


2.1 


fit 

1 1 1 




47U 


U 1 


1 5 


6 * 


nJ 


z<amnia 




753 




470 


— 1.4 


5.8 


10 S 


52 


29 [xsotho 


l.J 


\V\ 
j\> 




5^0 


5 9 


4 4 


1 1 9' 


S4 




9.9 


U3 




610 


0 8 


\ 0 


11.1 


52 


^1 Z 1 in ba b we 


8 1 


391 




760 


1.5 


1 1 


114 


57 


^2 Swaziland 


0.7 


17 




790 


40 


4^ 


14 0* 


54 


Botswana 


I.O 


600 




960 


8.4 


44 


9 8 


58 


M Mauritius 


1.0 


2 




1090 


2.7 


5.6 


127 


66 








\\ 


710 


1.9 


8.S 


n" 


50 


Middle-iiicome oil exporters 


t 1175 


3256 


m 


970 


29 


5 8 




51 




96 5 


924 




730 


2.7 


10.^ 


n.4 


SO 


36 Cameroon 


9.9 


475 




800 


29 


5 8 


12"' 


S4 




1.8 


342 




1 140 


^.7 


4.6 


12 3 


5^ 


38 Gabon 


0.8 


268 




4100 


S 


> 8 


15 5 


M 


^9 Angola 


8.5 


1247 






-57 


69 


18 4^ 


4^ 








w 


390 


1.0 


4.S 


152 


49 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


t 409.2 


22207 


m 


310 


1 1 


42 


11 s 


49 








w 


m 


1.0 


4.; 


14 0 


49 


I raiKophone countries 


t 120.7 


10715 


in 


355 


1 1 


45 


12 1 


SI 






w 


520 


1.7 


59 


16 2 


50 


Anglophone countries 


t 218 3 


75^8 


in 


245 


0.2 




10 5 


46 






w 






26 




4S 


Other 


t 70.2 


3944 


in 


^9S 


2.1 


4.8 


14.8 


46 



* Figures with an asterisk are for 1973-83, not 1973-84 



Table B-2. Languages of Sub-Saharan Africa 



Imwuj^c used »i< 

Percentage of population 

speaking language as. Medium of instruction in 

Number of languages — - - - 

Principal Mother Second Offuial Lingua lower Upper Post^ 

Total Principal langUiiges* tongue language lati^ujge fram.t primary primary primary 



Low-incomc economics 



1 Mali 


10 


4 


Bambara 
Fulfuldc 
Arabic 
French 


31 
20 

low 


20 


\ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


\ 


X 


2 Burkina Taso 


lot 


5 


Mossi 
French 


50 
low 




\ 


X 


\ 


\ 


X 


3 Niger 


7t 


7 


Hausa 

Songhai 

French 


46 
low 


24 
19 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


X 


4 Gambia 


8 


5 


Manding 
Wolof 
Fulfuldc 
English 


41 

n 

14 

low 


19 


\ 


X 
X 


\ 


\ 


X 


5 Somalia 


4t 


4 


Somali 
Arabic 
English 
Italian 


95 


2 


\ 
\ 

X 

X 




\ 


\ 


X 


6 Chad 


15t 


3 


Arabic 

Sara 

French 


13 
19 
low 


40 
10 
13 


X 


\ 
\ 


\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 

X 


X 


7 Lthiopia 


70 


4 


Amharic 
Tij'.rinya 
Galla 
English 


14 
35 
low 


40 


X 


\ 

X 


\ 


\ 


\ 


8 Z««re 




5 


Swahili 

Lingala 

Luba 

Kongo 

French 


36 
28 
17 
12 

low 


13 
41 

18 


X 


\ 
\ 
\ 

X 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 


X 


9 Malawi 


15t 


4 


Nyan)a 
Lomwe 
Yao 
English 


50 
15 
14 


10 

5 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


10 Ciiiinca -Bissau 


NA 


5 


Crioulo 
Portuguese 


low 




\ 
\ 




\ 


\ 


\ 


1 1 Tan/a nia 


120 


\ 


Sukunia 
Swahiii 
English 


13 
.6 
low 


90 
15 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


X 

\ 


12 Burundi 


\ 


3 


Rundi 

Swahili 

French 


99 

l(>W 


10 


\ 
\ 




\ 


\ 


\ 


I ^ Upnda 


50t 


7 


iXUnyilllKDlL 

Luganda 
Lvvo 
Swahili 
Lugba ra 
Ateso/ 

Akarimo-jong 
I ngli^h 


20 
18 
12 

low 


20 
^5 


\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


14 Togo 


15t 


4 


Fwe 
Kabiye 
Ha lis a 
Ireiich 


44 

low 


6 
20 


\ 


\ 
\ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


\ 


1^ Central African Rep 


lot 


4 


Banda 
Gay a 
Sango 
Freni h 


\\ 
29 
25 
low 




\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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Table B-2 (continued) 





I 






Percentage of population 
speaking language as 




language used as 




Number 
Totiil 


of languages 
Principal 








Medium of instruction in 




Principal 
languages* 


Mother 
tongue 


Second 
liinguage 


Official 
language 


Lingua 
franca 


Lower Upper Post- 
primary primary primary 


16 Madagascar 


NA 


1 


Malagasy 
French 


low 




X 


\ 


X 

X X 


17 Benin 


lot 


4 


Fon-Ewe 
Yoruba 
Banba 
French 


60 
13 
12 

low 




X 


\ 


XXX 


18 Rwanda 


3t 


3 


Kinyarwanda 

NWl nili 

O W ill II 1 1 

French 


90 
10 


8 


X 
X 




X 

X \ X 


19 Kenya 


50 


7 


Swahili 
Kikuyu 

Luo 

Kamba 

English 


5 

25 
lo\s 


60 


X 

\ 

X 

\ 

X 

\ 


\ 


X 

XXX 


20 Sierra Leone 


18 


4 


Nlende 
Temne 
Kno 
English 


31 
25 

low 


5 
45 


X 


X 
X 


XXX 


21 Guinea 


15t 


4 


Malinke 
Fulfuldc 
SouSou 
French 


30 
28 
16 


18 
5 


\ 


X 


XXX 


22 Ghana 


54 


9 


Dagbani 

Ewe 

Akan 

Hausa 

Adangmc 

Nzcma 

Ga 

D.igaari 
English 


16 
12 
40 

low 


60 


\ 
\ 

X 
X 

\ 

X 


\ 
\ 


\ 

X X 


23 Sudan 


100 


13 


Arabic 
Shilluk 
Ban 
I .uuka 
Zandc 


50 


10 


\ 

X 
X 

\ 

X 


\ 


XXX 








Kreish 
Ndogo 
Moru 
English 


low 




\ 
\ 
\ 


X 




24 Seiieg.il 


lOt 


8 


Wolof 

hila 

Serer 

Diol.i 

Malinke 

Son ink e 

Arabic 

French 


42 
19 
IS 
7 
6 

low 


40 
5 

high 


X 

\ 
\ 

X 


\ 
\ 


X 
X 

X X 


15 Mozambique 


20 


8 


Portuguese 


low 




\ 




XXX 


Middle-income oil 


importers 
















26 Mauritania 


5 


6 


Arabic 
Fulfulde 
Wolof 
French 


80 
low 


7 
H 


\ 


X 

\ 

X 

\ \ \ 

( IdlAe tontinuvs on (he folloirniy. pa^i" ) 
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Table B-2 {continued) 



Lunvuave used a< 

Percentage of population ^ 1 I 

speaking language as: Medium of instruction tn 

Number of languages ■ ■ 

Prttutpal Mother Second Official Lingua Lower Upper Post- 

lotal Principal languages* tongue language language franca primary primary primary 



V I ihtTu 


28 


4 


Bassa 
Kpcllc 
Krio 


14 
20 
40 


23 
40 
50 




X 














Hnglish 


low 




X 


X 


\ 


X 


\ 


28 Zainbi.i 


73 


8 


Be nib a 


31 


25 




X 


X 












N>anj.i 
Tonga 
Kaondc 
Lunda 


11 
11 


42 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 












L 11 vale 






X 
















English 


low 




X 






X 


X 


29 I csotho 


2 


2 


Sotho 
P.nglisfi 


9S 
low 


4 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


30 Core d'l voire 


60 


S 


Akan 
1^) iii.l 

Anyi-Baoiilc 
Scnoiifo 


IS 
io 

20 
l2 


^0 




X 














Frencfi 


low 


35 


X 




X 


X 


X 


M Zimh.ilnvc 


20t 


3 


Shona 


7S 






X 


X 


X 










Ndcbcic 
English 


16 
low 




X 
X 




X 


X 


M S\va^ll.^IK^ 


NA 


3 


Swat! 
English 


90 
low 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


33 Botswana 


3 


2 


Tswana 
English 


90 
low 


9 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


34 Maurituis 


NA 


8 


French 
English 


low 
low 




X 
X 










3S Nigeria 


350t 


II 


Haiisa 
Yoriiba 
Ibo 

rMlniide 
Pidgm-English 

Edo 

1|0 

Efik 

Idoma 
English 


30 
20 
10 

low 


20 


y 

X 
X 
X 

\ 

X 


\ 

X 
X 

\ 

X 


X 
X 

X 


X 


X 


36 C anieroon 


200 


9 


Baniilcke 
l-ang 
E won do 
I-ulfuldc 


27 

18 






X 
X 














Jrench 
Englisfi 


low 




X 




X 
X 


X 
X 


\ 

X 


3" ( ongo, IV(^plc\ Kcp 


h't 


4 


Kongo 
Teke 


SI 
IS 






X 














I-ingala 
HrenLh 


low 




X 


X 


X 


\ 


X 


38 (,alH>n 


ist 


4 


hang 
Hshira 


30 
20 


20 




X 














Pidgin-hnglish 
hrenth 


low 




X 


X 


X 


X 


\ 


39 Angola 


20 


4 


Kongo 

Kimbnndu 

Umbundii 


IS 
23 
30 


20 


















Portuguese 


low 


3S 


X 




X 


X 


X 



* Only those languages for which data were available arc shown. Sec the technical notes for other principal languages, 
t Esinnatcs may understate the actual number. 
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Table B-3. Popularioi. Growth and Projections 



Average annual growth Hypothetical Assumed 

of population Population size of year of 

(percent) (millions) stationary reaching net Population 

population reproduction momentum 



i965-73 197}'^4 1980-2000 1984 1990 1000 (millions) rate of 1 1985 





w 


2.6 


2.8 


3 1 














Low-mcomc economics 


m 


2.4 


2.8 


3.0 


t 259 


310 


419 










w 


Z.J 


Z.J 


9 7 














Lovv-income scmiarid 


m 


Z Z 


Z./ 


Z o 


I J 1 


JO 


47 








1 Mail 




2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


7 


9 


11 


36 


2035 


1 8 


2 Burkina Fa so 




2.0 


1 8 


2.0 


7 


7 


9 


31 


2040 


1 6 


3 Niger 




2.3 


3.0 


3.2 


6 


7 


10 


36 


2040 


1.9 


4 Gambia 




2.1 


XS 


2.6 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2040 




? Somalia 




35 


2.8 


3.0 


5 


6 


8 


30 


2040 


1.9 


6 Chad 




1 9 


2.1 


2.5 


5 


6 


7 


22 


2040 


1 8 




w 


2.6 


2.9 


3.1 














Low-income other 


m 


2.4 


2.8 


3 1 


t 228 


274 








371 


7 Ethiopia 




z.b 


■) ft 

Z.o 


Z. / 




49 




7/ Id 
ZIH 


2040 


1.9 


8 Zaire 




Z.4 


J.O 


J.Z 


jU 


jO 


47 






1.9 


y Malawi 




Z.o 


J. 1 


J z 




Q 

o 


1 1 
1 1 


JO 


2040 


1.9 


Uuinca-uissau 




1 ■> 






] 


] 


) 


4 


2045 




I 1 I'lff^Tlt^tl 

II I U 1 l£.tJIIItl 




3.2 


3.4 


35 


21 


27 


37 


123 


2035 


2.0 


12 Burundi 




14 


22 


3.0 


5 


5 


7 


24 


203^ 


1.9 


1 ^ Uganda 




56 


3.2 


3.3 


15 


18 


26 


84 


2035 


2.0 


14 Togo 




38 


28 


3.3 


3 


4 


5 


16 


2035 


2.0 


15 Central African Rep. 




1.6 


23 


2.8 


3 


3 


4 


12 


20i5 


1 8 


16 Madagascar 




2.4 


2.8 


3 1 


10 


12 


16 


48 


2035 


1.9 


17 Benin 




2.6 


2.8 


3.2 


4 


5 


6 


20 


2035 


20 


18 Rwanda 




3.1 


3.3 


36 


6 


7 


10 


40 


2040 


2.0 


19 Kenya 




3.8 


40 


3.9 


20 


25 


35 


111 


2030 


2 i 


20 Sierra 1 eone 




1.7 


2 1 


24 


4 


4 


5 


17 


2045 


1.8 


21 Ciiiinea 




1.8 


2.0 


2.1 


6 


7 


8 


24 


2045 


1.8 


22 Ghana 




22 


2.6 


3.5 


12 


15 


20 


54 


2030 


1.9 


l^ Sudan 




3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


21 


/.^ 


34 


\t\\ 
lUl 


ZU 5i 


1 4 

1 V 


24 Senegal 




z *t 


z.o 


Z 7 






10 


jU 




1.9 


2>5 Ml()zanihic|ue 




23 


2.6 


3.0 


13 


16 


21 


67 


2035 


1 9 




w 


■J ^ 


J-J 


j.*t 














• 

Middle-income oji importers 


m 


j.U 


J z 


■J ■J 
J.J 


I j^ 


4n 

TV 










26 Mauritania 




2.3 


2.1 


2.7 


2 


2 


3 


8 


2035 


I 8 


27 I.iheria 




2.8 


3.3 


3.2 


2 


3 


4 


11 


2035 


1.9 


28 Zamhia 




3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


6 


8 


1 1 




2035 


1 u 


29 Kcsoiho 




Z 1 


Z 4 


Z.O 


1 
1 


2 


2 


o 


2030 


L8 


^0 C'ote (Plvoire 




4.6 


4.5 


3.7 


10 


13 


17 


46 


2035 


2.1 


^1 Zimbabwe 




3.4 


3.2 


3.4 


8 


10 


13 


33 


2015 


2.0 


^2 Swa/ii.ind 




3.2 


3.4 


3.3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2030 




Botswana 




3.3 


4.4 


3.4 


1 


1 


2 


5 


2015 


2.0 


M ManrituN 




2.0 


1.4 


1 5 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2010 


1.7 




w 




z.o 


^ ^ 

J ,j 














1 

Mtuulc-tn\.ome oil exporters 


m 




3.1 


3.3 


t 118 


144 








198 


^5 Niuen.i 




2.5 


2.8 


3 4 


96 


118 


163 


528 


2055 


10 


}6 Cameroon 




2.4 


3 1 


3.3 


10 


12 


17 


51 


2030 


19 


^7 ( ongo, People's Rep 




2.6 


3.1 


3.7 


2 


2 


3 


9 


2025 


1 9 


^8 Gabon 




0.2 


15 


26 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2035 




^9 Angola 




2.1 


3.1 


2.7 


9 


10 


13 


43 


2040 






w 


2.7 


29 














3.2 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


2.4 


2.8 


3.1 


t 409 


494 








670 




w 


2.4 


2.6 














3 0 


Francophone eountnes 


m 


26 


3.0 


3.2 


t 121 










194 


w 


2.7 


3 0 














33 


Anglophone eountnes 


m 


2.7 


3.1 


3.2 


t 218 


267 








367 


w 


2.6 


2.7 














2.8 


Other 


ni 


2.0 


2.1 


26 


t 70 


82 








110 
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Tabic B-4. School-Age Population Growth and Projections 



Average anttual growth rates, 
population of primary- jr.d 
secottdary'school-age children 
(percent) 

1960-70 i97(M0 1980-1000 



Sk hool-af^e popuU t um 



Primary 
(millions) 



1984 1990 



Sciondun' 
(miliums) 

lOOi) 1984 ' 1990 KXH) 



A15 W (n U rttli4i^(' 

of total 
popuiition 

1984 KXX) 



Low'income economics 


w 


2.8 


2.9 


3.2 














VN 


> 1 z 


1 1 c 
S 1 ) 


m 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


t 45.6 


54.4 


75 7 




J? J 

1;! 4 


JO 1 


ni 




} I o 

S\ 7 


Low-incomc scmiand 


w 


2 9 


2.4 


2.8 














\v 


29 9 


30 9 


m 


2.6 


2 6 


i.8 


t 5.0 


5 9 


8.1 


4 3 


5.0 


67 


m 


30 1 


31 2 


1 M.ili 




2.7 


30 


27 


1.3 


l.S 


2.0 


1 1 


1 2 


1.6 




31.6 


31 5 


2 Riirhn.i T.iso 




22 


24 


2.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


i.O 


1 1 


1.4 




31 5 


31.9 


\ Niger 




3.0 


2.7 


J. 5 


1.0 


1.^ 


1.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1 




30.5 


32^ 


4 G.imbia 




25 


2.9 


3.0 


0 I 


0.1 


0.2 


0 1 


0 I 


O.i 




27 1 


28 4 






4.7 


1 4 


3.4 


0.9 


1 1 


1.5 


0.5 


06 


OS 




25 4 


2"^ 2 






2.3 


1,9 


2.6 


0.7 


0.8 


1.2 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 




29 8 


30 8 


Low-incomc other 


vv 


2 8 


3 0 


3 3 














w 


1 1 I 


^ ! 6 


m 


2.7 


2.9 


3 1 


t 40.6 


48.5 


67.6 


30 5 


37 4 


^1 J 

' 1 .T 


m 


\\ ^ 


»z z 






2 8 


2 9 


2.S 


6.8 


76 


11.1 


5 5 


66 


8.1 




29 3 


29.4 


8 Z.iirc 




2.0 


2.1 


3.1 


5.1 


60 


80 


4.0 


49 


6.7 




30 4 


29 5 


9 M.ilawi 




2.8 


2 9 


3 3 


1.5 


1.8 


25 


0.6 


0.7 


1 0 




31 0 


31 1 


10 Ginnc.i-Bt sau 




2.8 


2.8 


1.9 


0 1 


02 


0.2 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 




26 7 


26,0 


1 1 T.ikizaiiia 




3.4 


3.5 


j>o 


4 2 






■) "7 

Z./ 


3.5 


5 0 




3! S 


33 9 


12 Burundi 




1.7 


25 


3 0 


0.7 


0.9 


1.3 


0 7 


U.O 


1 z 




} 1 1 

M 1 


} J 1 
s s I 


13 Uganda 




4.3 


3.5 


3.6 


30 


3.8 


5 3 


.:0 


2 5 


3.6 




33.4 


36.2 


14 Togo 




3 2 


2.7 


3.5 


0.5 


06 


0.9 


0,5 


0.6 


OS 




33 1 


34 6 


15 Central African Rep 




1.7 


3.2 


2.6 


0.4 


0.5 


07 


0.4 


' 4 


0.6 




*)2.0 


32 I 


16 Madagascar 




2.8 


2.7 


3.1 


1.7 


2.0 


2.6 


1 5 


! 8 


2.6 




32 8 


32.2 


17 Benni 




29 


2.9 


34 


0,7 


0,9 


1.2 


06 


OS 


1 ! 




34.4 


35 4 


18 Rwanda 




3.5 


3.9 


3.5 


1.4 


15 


2 ^ 


0"' 


08 


1.3 




37 2 


34.9 


19 Kenya 




4 1 


3.8 


43 


4.5 


6.0 


8 1 


2.7 


3 6 


5 7 




i6.^ 


r " 


20 Sierra Leone 




1.8 


1.3 


2.6 


07 


08 


! 0 


05 


0 7 


O.S 




33.0 


34 1 


21 Ciuinea 




1.4 


1 7 


2.3 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


0.7 


0.8 


I 1 




2" 2 


r 8 


22 Ghana 




2.6 


2.5 


3.1 


2.1 


2.6 


3.^ 


! 9 


2.4 


3.3 




33.1 


28.^ 


2^ Sudan 




2.2 


3.2 


30 


3.5 


4.1 


5.5 


2.7 


3 3 


4 4 




28 S 


29 ^ 


24 Senegal 




2.6 


2.5 


3.1 


1.1 


1 2 


I 7 


I 0 


1 2 


1 6 




3! 6 


32.6 


2^ M()7ambique 




2 5 


4.6 


3 0 


1.9 


22 


3.1 


1.6 


L9 


26 




2S4 


26 2 


iMiddlc- income oil iniportcrs 


w 


3 3 


3.8 


3.5 














\v 


31 9 


33 0 


m 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


t 5.9 


7.3 


10.3 


4.5 


5 5 


8 0 


ni 


3! 2 


32 0 


26 Mauritania 




2.7 


2.2 


2.8 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0 3 


0 3 




31.2 


3^ I 


V Liberia 




29 


2.3 


38 


0.3 


0.4 


O.f, 


0 3 


0 3 


0.5 




2^6 


U 4 


28 Zambia 




3.0 


3.6 


3.5 


1.3 


1.6 


2.2 


0.7 


0 9 


! 3 




31)6 


31 4 


29 Lesotho 




2.6 


?.4 


3.0 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0 2 


0.2 


0 3 




r 3 


29 9 


^0 ( Ati« ({*l\.vitri' 




^ ^ 
J. > 


C £. 
J.D 


J.o 


1.7 


2 1 


2 8 


1 5 


! 9 


1 ** 




31 6 


31 9 


U Zunbabwe 




4.0 


3.8 


3.7 


1 6 


2.0 


' u 


1 1 


1 f) 


1 *i 




)5 S 


3" 1 


^2 Swaziland 




3.6 


3.5 


3 6 


0,1 


0 2 


0.2 


U i 


O 1 


\f L 




2 f 1 


32 0 


Botswana 




3.2 


4.2 


^ 6 


0 2 


0 \ 


0 4 


M 1 


n 7 

\i z 


\) L 






3 3 ■> 


Maiirituis 




2.6 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 




0 z 


{\ > 




29 () 


24 S 


Middle-income oil exporters 


w 


2.5 


2 8 


3.:) 














\v 


i2S 


~>4 2 


m 


2 5 


2.7 




t 20 2 


24 7 


35 0 


1 O 1 






ni 


30 3 


>4. 5 


H Nigeria 




2.6 


2.7 


3.5 


17.0 


20 7 


29.2 


152 


18 9 


ro 




33 3 


M 5 


^6 G.imeroon 




2.5 


3 0 


4.1 


1 6 


2.1 


30 


1 4 


! S 


2S 




30 \ 


34 S 


^7 Gongo, People's Rep. 




2.6 


4.0 


40 


0.3 


04 


0.6 


0 3 


0 4 


0 6 




V9 


35 3 


^8 Gabon 




1.0 


2.2 


3.1 


0 ! 


O.t 


02 


O.i 


0 ! 


0 2 




r 5 


31 5 


^9 .Angola 




2.3 


27 


2.9 


1 2 


1 4 


1.9 


1 3 


I 6 


2.1 




30 ! 


30.0 




w 


2.8 


29 


3 ^ 














\\ 


37- 


32 4 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


2.7 


2.8 




t 71.7 


86.4 


120.9 


5^ 6 




9S6 


m 


31 2" 


32 0 




w 


2.4 


2 7 


32 














\v 


3! 3"^' 


31 S 


FranLOi>honc countries 


m 


2.6 


2.7 


U 


t 20.4 


24 ^ 




r.4 


20 9 


29 I 


Hi 




32 4 


Aiiglophone countries 


VS' 


2.9 


^ 0 
















\V 


32 S 


3^ 9 


m 


2.9 


^.1 


3 S 


I 40.4 


49 7 


69 6 


31.2 


5 


^5 9 


111 


31 6 


32 2 


Other 


w 


2.8 


30 


2.9 














\v 


2S9 


2S 6 


m 


28 


28 


29 


t 10.9 


12.4 


17.7 


9.0 


10 9 


13 ^ 


in 


:s ! 


2" 2 
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Table B-5. Demography and Fertility 



Crude OtfW 
rate per 
thousand 

population 



Percentage change m: 



Cruae deatn 
rate per 
thousand 

population 



Crude 
birth 
rate 



Crude 
death 
rate 



Total 
fertility 
rate 



196S 1984 1965 19S4 196S-S< 1984 2000 





w 


48 


47 


22 


18 


-1.5 


-18.3 


6.6 


5.5 


Low-mcomc crononncs 


m 


48 


47 


24 


19 


0.6 


-24.0 


6.^ 


56 




w 


47 


48 


26 


20 


1.7 


-21.2 


6.5 


60 


Low-incomc scmMrid 


ni 


48 


49 


27 


21 


2.5 


-21 8 


6.5 


6.0 






50 


48 


27 


20 


— 5.3 


-26.7 


6.5 


5.9 


2 lUirkiiu Riso 




46 


47 


24 


21 


2 2 


- 14.6 


6.5 


6.0 


3 Niger 




48 


51 


29 


22 


6.1 


- 26.0 


7 0 


6 4 


4 (jjiiibki 




47 


49 


28 


22 


2.8 


- 19.9 


6.5 


5.5 






50 


49 


26 


20 


- 1.4 


- 23.7 


6.8 


6.2 


6 C had 




40 


43 


26 


21 


6.7 


— 19.6 


5.6 


5.5 




w 


48 


47 


22 


18 


-2.1 


-17 4 


6.6 


55 


Low-incomc oihcr 


m 


48 


47 


23 


17 


-04 


-28.0 


6.5 


5.6 


7 Ethiopia) 




44 


41 


19 


24 


-5 7 


26.3 


6 1 


5.5 


8 Zasrc 




48 


45 


21 


15 


-5.8 


-28 3 


6.1 




9 \l.iKiwi 




56 


54 


27 


22 


-43 


-17.0 


7.6 


6.4 


10 GiiiiicM-Bissaii 




46 


46 


30 


26 


0.9 


-11.1 


60 


5.6 


1 1 Tanzania 




49 


50 


22 


16 


26 


-30.0 


7.0 


5.7 


12 Burundi 




47 


47 


24 


19 


-0.4 


-24 0 


65 


59 


1 \ Uganua 




49 


50 


19 


16 


2 1 


- 18.6 


6.9 


5.7 


14 Togo 




50 


49 


23 


16 


-2.0 


- 30.5 


6.5 


5.4 


15 Ccniral African Rep. 




34 


42 


24 


17 


-23 8 


- 32 0 


5.6 


5.4 


16 Madagascar 




44 


47 


21 


15 


6 6 


-29.2 


6.5 


5.0 


17 Benin 




49 


49 


25 


17 


0.6 


-29.3 


6.5 


5 4 


18 Ruanda 




52 


52 


17 


19 


0.8 


8.4 


8.0 


6 7 


19 Kcnyj 




51 


53 


21 


13 


9.8 


-37.4 


7.9 


5 6 


^3 Sierra Leone 




48 


49 


33 


26 


1 0 


-20.3 


6 5 


6.0 


J.\ Cjiiirea 




46 




JU 


It 


1 7 
l.J 


— 12.0 


6 U 


J 6 


22 Ghana 




50 


46 


20 


14 


-8 6 


-29.5 


6.4 


4.7 


2^ Sudan 




47 


45 


24 


17 


-3.6 


-28 0 


66 


5 5 


24 Senegal 




47 


46 


23 


19 


-2.0 


-17.9 


6.6 


5.5 


25 Mo/anibique 




49 


45 


27 


18 


-7.8 


-32 2 


6.3 


57 




w 


48 


45 


19 


14 


-5 4 


-26.3 


66 


4 8 


\lid(ilc'incomc oil importers 


m 


46 


46 


20 


14 


-2.1 


- 26.3 


6.5 


4.8 


26 Mauritania 




4^ 


A C 




1 0 


I.J 


— TCI 


C 1 

b,L 


c u 

j,y 


27 Liberia 




46 


49 


22 


17 


6 1 


-25.2 


6 9 


5 7 


28 Zambia 




49 


48 


20 


15 


-2.1 


-26 3 


6.8 


56 


29 I esotho 




42 


41 


18 


14 


-45 


-19.7 


5.8 


47 


U) CV)te d1\()ire 




44 


45 


22 


14 


2.4 


-373 


6.5 


4.8 


^1 Zimbabwe 




55 


47 


17 


12 


-14 2 


-31.0 


6.3 


4.0 


^2 Sua/iland 




50 


49 


21 


14 


-1.4 


-34.6 


69 


5 0 


Botswana 




53 


46 


19 


12 


-13.3 


-36 3 


6.7 


4.7 


H Mauritius 




37 


21 


8 


7 


-43 5 


-21 9 


27 


2 3 




\v 


50 


49 


23 


17 


- 1 6 


-27.9 


6.8 


5.7 


Middle-Income oil exporters 


ni 


41 


47 


22 


16 


93 


-28.1 


6.4 


5.6 


^5 Nigeria 




51 


50 


23 


16 


-3.4 


-28.1 


69 


57 


^6 Cameroon 




40 


47 


20 


14 


18.5 


-28 5 


6.7 


5.6 


^7 Congo, People's Rep. 




41 


45 


18 


12 


93 


-11.4 


62 


5.6 


^8 (iaboii 




32 


38 


22 


16 


19.4 


-26.6 


49 


54 


^9 Angola 




49 


47 


29 


22 


-39 


-26.0 


6.4 


59 




w 


48 


47 




17 


-1.5 


- 13.3 


6.6 


5 ^ 


Siib-Saharan Africa 


ni 


48 


47 


23 


17 


-0.4 


-26.3 


6.5 


5.6 




w 


47 


47 


23 


17 


1 5 


-25.9 


6.4 


5.4 


francophone couniiies 


m 


49 


48 


24 


19 


10 


-15.2 


6.5 


5.6 




*v 


50 


49 


21 


16 


-1.8 


-23 4 


69 


5 5 


Ang'op. nc couiurKS 


ni 


47 


47 


22 


16 


-?8 


-28.6 


6.4 


5.^ 




w 


46 


43 


23 


22 


-5 5 




6.2 


56 


Other 


ni 


50 


50 


27 


22 


6 1 


-17.9 


6.9 


5.9 
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Table Urbanizarion 



Urban population 



Percentage of urban population 



As a percentage 
of total 
population 



Average annual 
growth rate 
(percent) 



In largest 
City 



In cities of 
over 500,000 
persons 



1965 



1984 1 965-73 1 973-84 1960 1980 



1960 



1980 



Number of 

cities of 
over 500,000 
persons 

1960 1980 





w 


12 






A t 

O. 1 


71 
J 1 


41 


7 


XA 
Jo 






LUtV IllCiilllt tLUIIUIIllCs 


m 


1 1 


21 


6.0 


6 A 


V 




U 


7 1 
> 1 


r 1 


I *T 




w 


11 


20 


6.2 


5.5 




33 


0 


0 






Low-income scmiarid 


m 


11 


20 


56 


8.7 




34 


0 


0 


t 0 


0 


I 




13 


19 


54 


4.5 


M 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 Burkin.i fa so 




6 


11 


6.5 


4.8 




41 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 Nipcr 




7 


14 


70 


7.1 




31 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 Gnnibhi 




14 


31 


4.2 


10.2 














5 Som.ili.i 




20 


33 


6.4 


5.4 




34 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 Chad 




9 


21 


6.9 


6.5 




39 


0 


0 


0 


0 






12 


21 


6 3 


6.2 


31 


42 


7 

J 


47 










] I 


21 


5.9 


6 1 


37 


47 


Q 


.JO 


r 1 

I I 


14 


7 Ethiopia 




8 


15 


7.4 


6.1 


30 


37 


0 


37 


0 


I 


8 Zaire 




19 


39 


59 


7 1 


14 


28 


14 


38 


I 


2 


9 Malawi 






12 


8.2 


7.3 




i: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 GumvM-Bissaii 




16 


26 


4 1 


6.8 














1 1 Tanzania 






14 


8 1 


o.o 


j*t 


jt/ 


n 




{) 


t 
I 


> *- Ulll III lUI 




2 


3 


1 4 


3.3 






Q 


Q 


Q 


Q 


13 Uganda 




6 


7 


8.3 


-0 1 


38 


52 


0 


52 


0 


1 


14 Togo 




11 


23 


64 


6.5 




60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 Central African Rep 




27 


45 


4.4 


4.6 


40 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 Madagascar 




12 


21 


53 


5.5 


44 


36 


0 


36 


0 


1 


17 Benin 




11 


15 


4.5 


5 0 




65 


0 


63 


0 


1 


18 Rwanda 




3 


5 


6.0 


6.6 






0 


0 


0 


0 


19 Kenya 




9 


18 


7.3 


7.9 


40 


57 


0 


57 


0 


1 


20 Sierra Leone 




15 


24 


5.0 


3.5 


37 


47 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 Guinea 




12 


27 


50 


6.2 


37 


80 


0 


80 


0 


1 


22 Ghana 




26 


39 


4.5 


53 


15 


35 


0 


48 


0 


2 


23 Sudan 




13 


21 


6.3 


5.5 


30 


31 


0 


51 


0 


1 


24 Senegal 




27 


35 


4.2 


3.8 


53 


65 


0 


65 


0 


1 


2S jNloza inhic]iie 




c 

J 




O £. 


in ■> 


/ J 


oJ 


y) 


u 7 


{} 


1 




w 


19 


38 


7 5 


6.9 




38 


0 


51 






Middle-income oil importers 


in 


14 


27 


7.6 


6.4 




37 


0 


17 


t 0 


5 


26 Mauritania 




7 


26 


160 


5.1 




39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27 Liberia 




23 


39 


53 


6.0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


28 Zambia 




24 


48 


76 


6.4 




\5 


0 


55 


0 


1 


ly Lesotho 




■) 


13 


7 8 


20. 1 






0 


0 


0 


0 






23 


46 


8 2 


8.3 


27 


54 


'\ 


54 




1 


^1 Zimbabwe 




14 


27 


6.8 


6. 1 


40 


50 


Q 




A 
V/ 


1 


^ ^ ^wi?! 1 inn 






19 


5.8 


12 9 














33 Botswana 




4 


24 


19.0 


1 1 3 














X4 iV 1 1 1 < rir 1 1 le 
f— i\ 1 ti 11 1 11 1 ij > 




37 


56 


4.6 


3.4 
















- 

w 


15 


31 


4.9 


5.2 


17 


19 


19 


52 






Middle-mcomc oil exporters 


m 


\:> 


40 


4.7 


5.4 


26 


21 


0 


21 


t 2 


10 


3S Nigeria 




15 


30 


47 


5.2 


13 


17 


22 


58 


2 


9 


56 Cameroon 




16 


41 


7.3 


8.2 


26 


21 


0 


21 


0 


1 


37 Congo. People's Rep. 




35 


56 


4.4 


5.4 


77 


56 


0 


0 


0 


0 


;8 Gabon 




21 


40 


4.0 


4.6 














^9 Angola 




n 


24 


58 


6.6 
















w 


13 


25 


60 


5.9 


28 


56 


0 


47 






Sub-Saharan Alrica 


m 


13 


24 


6.0 


6.1 


37 


57 


0 


26 


t 3 


27 




w 


!5 


28 


60 


7.2 


30 


36 


4 


51 






1 rancophonj: countries 


ni 


i2 


25 


^.7 


5.5 


37 


58 


0 


0 


t 1 


8 




w 


13 


25 


5.8 


7 S 


22 


28 


11 


49 






Anglophone countries 


m 


14 


24 


6.6 


6 5 


\6 


41 


0 


42 


t 2 


r 




w 


9 


18 


7.0 


64 


37 


46 


0 


55 






Other 


m 


13 


24 


6.4 


6.6 




57 


0 


57 


t 0 


2 
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Table B-7. Labor Force 



PcTccr.i^^c of Vcrccr.t^gc of hhor fori c :n 

population of Average annual ^rotvth 

imrkm^a^e Agriculture Industry Seri'ices of labor fone 







196$ 


1984 


/965 


1980* 


;965 


1980* 


1905 


1980* 


;965-7J 


197^-84 


mo-2000 




w 


S3 


51 


84 


79 


7 


8 


9 


13 


2 2 


2 2 


2.8 


Low-income economies 


111 


53 


52 


89 


82 


5 


7 


10 


16 


2.5 


2.3 


29 




w 


53 


51 


91 


8S 


4 


4 


5 


11 


22 


2.0 


2.4 


Low-income semi-arid 


ni 


53 


52 


90 


85 


3 


5 


7 


n 


2.0 


2 5 


24 


! Mall 




53 


50 


90 


86 


1 


2 


^ 


13 


2 2 


I Q 

1 y 


2 4 


2 Burkina Fa so 




53 


52 


89 


87 




4 


7 


9 


1 6 


1 4 


1.7 


3 Niger 




51 


51 


95 


91 


1 


2 


4 


7 


2. 1 


2 8 


3 0 


4 Gambia 




'53 


S5 


88 


84 


5 


7 


7 


9 


1.8 


3.4 


2.1 


S Somalia 




49 


S2 


81 


76 


6 


g 


13 


16 


3.8 


2 6 


2 6 


6 Chad 




5S 


56 


92 


83 


3 


5 




12 


1 .6 


2.3 


2.3 




w 


52 


51 


83 


78 


7 


8 


10 


14 


2.2 


2.2 


3 0 


Low'income other 


m 


53 


51 


87 


81 




7 


8 


12 


20 


2.1 


2.8 


7 Ethiopia 




S2 


51 


86 


80 


5 


8 


8 


12 


22 


2 2 


2 S 


8 Zaire 




52 


51 


82 


72 


9 


13 


9 


16 


1.9 


2 3 


28 


9 Malawi 




51 


48 


92 


83 


3 


7 


5 


9 


2.3 


2 S 


27 


10 Ci 11 mea- Bissau 






52 


89 


82 


S 


4 


0 


14 








11 Tanzania 




S3 


SO 


92 


86 


3 


5 


6 


10 


26 


2.6 


3.2 


12 Burundi 




53 


52 


94 


93 


2 


2 


4 


5 


I 2 


1 7 


2 S 


1 ^ Uganda 




S3 


49 


91 


86 


3 


4 


6 


10 


3 1 


2.2 


3.2 


14 Togo 




S2 


50 


78 


73 


8 


10 


13 


17 


3.2 


2.0 


2 9 


15 Central African Rep 




57 


55 


89 


72 


3 


6 


8 


21 


1 1 


} 6 


2.4 


16 Madagascar 






crt 
jU 




oU 




3 




9 


1 9 


2 0 


2 9 


17 Benin 




52 


50 


83 


70 


5 


7 


12 


23 


2 1 


2 0 


2 6 


18 Rwanda 




SI 


51 


94 


93 


2 




3 


4 


2.7 


2 8 


^ I 


19 Kenya 




48 


4S 


86 


81 


5 


7 


9 


12 


3.3 


o 


3.S 


20 Sierra Leone 




54 


54 


79 


70 


] ] 


14 


1 \ 


!6 


1.0 


1 Si. 
1 0 




2 1 Guinea 




55 


53 


87 


81 


5 


9 


5 


10 


! .2 


] •) 


1.8 


22 Ghana 




S2 


48 


61 


56 


15 


18 


24 


26 


1 H 


T r 
1 




23 Sudan 




S3 


S2 


82 


71 




7 


1 7 

I J 


22 


^.o 




■) ^ 


24 Senegal 




S3 


52 


83 


8 1 






1 1 


1 J 


t 7 






25 Mozambique 




55 


51 


87 


85 


5 


7 


7 


8 


1.8 


1 6 


2.4 






S^ 


46 


77 


52 


j{ 


7 


15 




) V/ 




7 9 


Middle-income oil importers 


m 


52 


52 


81 


70 


5 


9 


11 


17 


2.3 


L 3 


2 " 


26 Mauritania 




S2 


53 


90 


69 


3 


9 


7 


22 


I 9 


■) , 


") 1 
^ 1 


27 Liberia 




51 


S2 


79 


74 




9 


1 1 
1 1 


10 


1 1 


S O 


7 C 


28 Zambia 




51 


49 


79 


73 




10 


] ^ 


17 




L, \ 


^ I 


29 1 fsotho 




S6 


53 


')! 








o 


in 


1 7 


1 .o 


J. 7 


30 Cote d 'I voire 




S4 


53 


81 


65 


5 


8 


14 


27 


4,2 


3 9 


3.3 


31 Zimbabwe 




5! 


45 


79 


S3* 


8 


13* 


13 


34* 


27 


1 5 


34 


32 SwaziLind 




53 


49 


85 


74 


S 


9 


10 


17 


2.6 


2 2 


") " 


33 Botswana 




SO 


48 


89 


70 


4 


13 


7 


17 


2 V 


42 


2 9 


34 Mauritius 




52 


62 


37 


28 


25 


24 


38 


48 


2 8 


2 3 


2.1 




w 


S3 


50 


68 


69 


12 


11 


20 


20 


1.^ 


2.0 


32 


MiddieMncome oil ex, '^rtcrs 


ni 


55 


51 


79 


70 


8 


II 


13 


20 


1 7 


I 9 


3 0 


35 Nigeria 




51 


49 


72 


68 


10 


12 


18 


20 


1.7 


2 0 


3.1 


36 Cameroon 




S5 


SO 


87 


70 


4 


8 


9 


22 


I 9 


I 8 


3 0 


37 Congo, People's Rep 




55 


51 


66 


62 


11 


12 


23 


26 


1.9 


1 9 


3 7 


38 Gabon 




6i 


58 


83 


75 


8 


11 


9 


14 


-02 


0 3 


2 0 


39 Angola 




ss 


52 


79 


74 


8 


10 


13 


17 


l.S 


26 


2 " 




V\' 


53 


SI 


81 


75 


7 


9 


12 


16 


2 I 


2 2 


2.8 


£ub-Saharan Africa 


m 


S3 


51 


86 


7S 


5 


8 


9 


16 


20 


2.2 


2 " 




w 


54 


53 


8S 


78 


6 


8 


9 


IS 


2 0 


2 1 


2.8 


Francophone countries 


m 


53 


S2 


87 


78 


4 


7 


8 


14 


1.9 


2.0 


26 






S2 


49 


74 


70 


9 


10 


16 


18 


2.1 


24 


3 I 


Anglophone countries 


m 


52 


49 


84 


74 


S 


9 


11 


17 


2 3 


2 3 


2.9 




w 


51 


51 


82 


80 


7 


8 


11 


12 


2.3 


2 2 


2 S 


Other 


m 


S4 


52 


86 


80 


S 


8 


8 


14 


20 


24 


2.6 



* Figures with an asterisk are for years other than those specified. 
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Table B-8. Growth of Production 



A: rru'xr annua! grow:}; rote (pen ent > 

_Gpr_ Agriculture _ lmiuitr\ Miinuf^u turm^ Scrru c s ' 

/96WJ 1973-84* /96WJ 1973-8r /96S-7? l973-8r I9^i-S4 /Wo-"? I97i-H4* 





w 


4.0 


1.6 


2.8 




6 6 








4.1 




Low-income economies 


m 


3.6 


2.6 


2.6 


1 4 


6 1 


2.6 


7 6 


~0 1 


4 S 


1 4 




w 


08 


3 5 


















Low-income scmiarid 


m 


2.8 


2.9 


0.9 


1 6 


5.1 


5.2 






4 S 


4 5 


1 Mall 




3 1 


4.1* 


09 


5 0* 


5.1 


0.6* 






4 


4 V 


2 Biirlcinn Faso 




2,4 


2,9 




1 3 




5 2 








\ 2 


^ Niger 




-0.8 


5 2* 


-2.9 


1.6* 


n 2 


10.9* 






- I S 




4 Ci.inibio 




4.5 


2.0 


45 




4.4 








4.S 




S Somalia 




35 


2.5 


















6 Chad 




0.5 






















w 


4.3 


1.5 


3 2 




6 3 








4 ^ 




Low-income other 


m 


3.8 


2 3 


2 9 


1.2 


6 2 


2.6 


7 6 


-0 1 


^ 0 


^ 0 


7 Ethiopia 




4.1 


2.3* 


2.1 


1.2* 


6.1 


2.6* 


88 




6 7 




8 Zaire 




3.9 


-1.0* 




1.4* 




-2 0* 




-SO" 




- 1 r 


9 Malawi 




57 


33 




2.5 




3.3 








4.0 


10 Guinea-Bissau 






2.1* 




-3.1* 




1 3* 








12 r 


11 Tanzania 




50 


2 6* 


3 1 




6.9 




8.7 




62 




12 Burundi 




48 


U* 


4.7 


2 3* 


10.4 


8.3* 






10 


S V 


13 Uganda 




3.6 


- 1 3* 


3.6 


-0.7* 


3 0 


-8 8* 






1 S 




14 Togo 




5.3 


2 3* 


2.6 


1.1* 


6.2 


2 6* 






" 1 


1.0* 


15 Central African Rep 




2.7 


0.7 


2.1 


LI 


7.1 


1.2 






1 6 




16 Madagascar 




3 5 


0.0 




0.3 




-3 0 








0.9 


1 ^ Benin 




2.2 


46 




2.7 




7.9 








5 1 


18 Rwanda 




6.3 


5.4 


















19 Kenya 




7.9 


4.4 


6.2 


3 5 


12.4 


4.8 


J 2 4 


6 0 


" 6 


4.9 


20 Sierra Leone 




3.7 


1.8 


1 5 


2.0 


1 9 


-2.5 


3.1 


1.0 


•7 1 


1 7 


21 Ciuinca 




3 0 


3.1 




2 4 




5 7 




- 2 0 




2 1 


22 Cihana 




3.4 


— 0.9 


4 5 


0.2 


4 3 


- 6.9 


6.5 


— 6.9 


] 1 
1 1 


0.4 


' \ SiiHi r» 




0.2 


5.5 


OA 


2 7 


1.0 


6.4 






W » 


7 5 


24 Senega! 




1.5 


26 


0.2 


-0.2 


3.5 


60 






I 5 


2 1 


Z5 Mozambique 




7.4 


-22* 


4.5 


-2.4* 


11 1 


-6.5"^ 


1.8 


-6 0-= 


9 2 


-0.4" 




w 


5.7 


2.8 














1.1 




Middle-income oil importers 


ni 


55 


3.6 


6.4 


1.1 


4.1 


0.9 




1.1 


7.6 


1.1 


Mauritania 




2.6 


2.3 


— 2.1 


^ J 


4.3 


yf.y 






> .6 


). 1 


7/ 1 •Kf»r»«> 
^ ' 1 1'L I 1 it 




5.5 


0 2* 


6 5 


2 0* 


6 2 


— 1 5* 


1 1 2 


0 5* 


1 8 


0 8* 






2.4 


0.4 


2 0 


0.9 


2 7 


— 0 1 


7 0 


(\ a 


7 i 


\t.O 


29 Lesotho 




39 


5.0 


















30 Cote d'lvoirc 




8.6 


42 


















M Zimbabwe 




94 


1.7 




1.1 




0.4 




2 1 




10 


M Swa?iland 




7.6 


3 7* 


80 


4.9* 


3 1 


3 6* 




5.7^ 


12 2 


1 2* 


^3 Botswana 




14.8 


10.7 


6.4 


- 4 0 


30.2 


15.6 




8 2 


10 6 


108 


34 Mauritius 




2.3 


^.6 




- ^.\ 




4 4 




4 i 




6 5 




w 


8.3 


08 


24 




19.0 




n.2 




7 1 




Middle-income oil exporters 


ni 


6.8 


1.5 


3.5 


-OA 


14 5 


65 




9.9 


5 2 




35 Nigeria 




9.7 


1.3* 


2.8 


-0.9* 


19 7 


0 3* 


15 0 


10 "* 


H.H 


4.0"^ 


36 Cameroon 




4.2 


7.2* 


47 


1.8* 


4.7 


15.2* 


75 


99 


16 


7 r 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




68 


8.1 


4.1 


04 


9.3 


12.7 






6^ 


6.9 


38 Gabon 




7.4 


1.5 


















19 Angola 




36 


-5.7* 


0.2 


-5 5* 


20 2 


-5.0* 


11 S 


-8.5 


27 


- 6 4-= 




w 


6.4 


1.3 


2.6 




15.0 








5.9 




Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


39 


2.6 


3.0 


1.2 


6.2 


2.6 


8.8 


2 1 


6 


3 2 




w 


6.4 


13 


2.6 




15.0 








' 9 




Francophone countries 


m 


3.3 


3.1 


2.1 


1.5 


62 


5.5 




20 


16 


12 




w 


7.8 


1.1 


3.0 




16.0 








6"^ 




Anglophone countries 


m 


4.8 


2.3 


4 ! 


1,1 


4.4 


0.4 


98 


4 1 


5 4 


17 




w 


46 


-2.4 


l.S 




14.7 




60 




5.2 




Other 


m 


3.9 


2.1 


2.1 


-2 8 


11.3 


-1 9 


88 


-6 0 


6 7 


: 6 



* Figures with an asterisk arc for 1973-83, not 1973-84. 
a. Services include the unallocated share of GDP. 
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Table B-9. Central Government Expenditure 



PcncfUij^c of total' expenditure lotal 

expenditure (h'erall 



Economic (percent Ji>e surplus! defuit 

Defense Health Housing servu ei Other of GNP) (pen entitle of GNP) 

10": l9Hr 1972 1983* 1972 1983* 1972 1983' 1^72 1983* 1972 1983* 1972 198 1972 1983" 







1 ^ 2 


10. 3 


15. S 


15.9 


5.2 


4.5 


5.7 


5.0 




71 ^ 
^ 1. J 


Jy J 


.17 0 


71 n 


20 1 




— 4 4 






1 1 7 


7 9 


1 ^ A 

1 I.O 




^ 7 


C 7 

J. / 


J.J 






1Q 7 


J6 / 


41 6 


19.5 


26.6 


~ 2 9 


- 4 6 






18.7 


18 3 


12.6 


21.2 


6.3 


5.9 


5.3 


11.2 


18.5 


15.7 


38 6 


27.8 


14 0 


40.5 


-0 5 


-8 5 


Low-income scnii.ind 


ni 


23 3 




14 8 




7.2 




1 9 




21.6 




37.6 




13 5 




0 3 




1 Mali 






79 




10.1 




2.5 




4.6 




7 1 




67.8 




68.9 




- 18.4 


2 BiirkiiM Kiso 




M S-^ 


20.7 


20.6* 


19.6 


8 2* 


68 


6.6* 


8.0 


15.5* 


16.3 


37 6* 


28 6 


10.9* 


13 6 


0 3* 


0.9 


3 Niger 




































4 Ganibi.i 




































5 Soniali.i 




23 3 




55 




7.2 




1.9 




21 6 




40.5 




13.5 




0 6 




6 Chad 




24.6 




14.8 




4.4 




1.7 




21.8 




32 7 




18.1 




- 3 2 








1 3 0 




t ^ 


1 J.O 


^ 1 




J.O 


A 

n o 


7 1 n 




39.5 


43.8 


21.5 


18.8 


- 4.2 


-4 2 


I oW'incomr nfhi^r 




1 1 1 


7 9 


1 J.o 


10. J 


^ 7 


J./ 


J. 7 


7 7 

L,j 


77 Q 


1Q 7 


7^ ^ 

J6.6 


41.6 


19 8 


26.6 


— 3 9 


-4.6 


7 Kilijopia 




14.3 




14 4 




5.7 




4.4 




11.9 




38.3 




13.7 




- 1 4 




8 Z^iirc 




It 1 


7.9* 


15.2 


16.3* 


2.3 


3.2* 


2.0 


0.4* 


133 


16.8* 


56.1 


55.4* 


38.6 


27 5 


-7 S 


- 3.0 


9 M.ilnvvi 




3 1 


6.2 


15 8 


134 


5.5 


6.8 


5.8 


1.3 


33.1 


35 2 


36.7 


37.1 


22.1 


32.0 


-6.2 


-77 


10 Ginnca-Biss.ui 




































1 1 niii/jniii 




1 1 o 
1 1 y 




17 3 




7.2 




2.1 




39.0 




22.6 




19.7 




--5 0 




12 Biiniiidi 




10 ^» 




2.3 4* 




6.0* 




2 7* 




J J.y 




77 Q* 




19.9* 








13 Uganda 




23 1 


17 0 


15.3 


129 


5.3 


4.6 


7.3 


2 6 


12.4 


9 5 


36.6 


53.4 


21.8 


4.5 


- 8 1 


— ! 7 


14 logo 






6.8 




19 6 




5.7 




8.2 




18.2 




41 6 




34.1 




-2 1 


15 Ccniral African Rep 




































16 Madagascar 




3.6 




9.1 




42 




9.9 




40.5 




32 7 




20 8 




-2 5 




17 Bcnni 




































18 Rwanda 




iS.b* 




22.2* 




5.7* 




2.6* 




22.0* 




21.9* 




1 1.7* 




-2.5* 




19 Kenya 




60 


13.8 


21 9 


20.6 


7.9 


7.0 


3.9 


07 


30 1 


24.6 


30.2 


33.3 


21.0 


26 6 


- 3.9 


- 5.1 


20 Sierra Leo no 






42 




14.8 




6.2 




1.5 




32 1 




41.2 




21.2 




- 1 3 8 


21 Guinea 




































22 Ghana 




7.9 


6.2* 


20.1 


18.7* 


6.3 


5.8* 


4.1 


6.8* 


15.1 


19 2* 


46.6 


43.3* 


19.5 


7.8 


-58 


-2 6 


23 Sudan 




24 1 


9S* 


9.3 


6.1* 


54 


1.3* 


1.4 


2 3* 


15.8 


23.5* 


44.1 


57 3* 


19 2 


16.9* 


-08 


-4.6* 


24 Senegal 






9.7 




17 6 




47 




8.6 




19.2 




40.3 


17.4 


26.8 


-0 8 


-60 


IS Mozambique 




- 


. _ 




































14 S 


18.1 


18.6 


7.6 


7 1 


5.9 


79 


15.4 


23.8 


43.0 


28.1 


29 6 


36.2 


- 11 1 


-9.r 


Middle -income oil importers 


m 




7.S 


16.3 


16.6 


77 


7.3 


12.3 


5 3 


15.6 


25.7 


42 5 


41 2 


Z5 2 


35.6 


5 


-8.1 


26 Maurl^Mlla 




































27 Liberia 






7.9 




15.8 




7.3 




2.7 




28.6 




37.7 




34.9 




-10.6 


28 Zambia 








19.0 


15.2* 


7.4 


8 4* 


1.3 


1.8* 


26.7 


23.9* 


45.7 


50.7* 


34 0 


41.5* 


- 13.8 


- 19.8^ 


29 Lesotho 








19 S 


17 4 


8.0 


7.2 


6.5 


1.3 


24 5 


29.4 


41.5 


44.7 


16.6 


27 6 


-0 9 


-28 


30 Cole d'K'oire 




































31 Zimbabwe 






18.3 




21 S 




6 1 




7.8 




7n Q 








\C 5 
lO > 




— 6.9 


32 Swaziland 




































33 Botswana 






7.0 


10.0 


19 4 


6.0 


5 6 


21.7 


9 1 


28.0 


27.4 


XA < 
JH. J 


J 1 .J 


\\ 7 
JJ. / 




— 75 V 


1 1. > 


34 Mauruius 




0 8* 


0 9 


13. S* 


15 6 


10 3* 


7.8 


18.0* 


21.1 


13 9* 


9 2 


43 4* 


45 3 


16.3* 


28 7 


— } 




Middle-income oil exporters 


vv 
ni 


































35 Nigeria 




40 2 




4 5 




3.6 




0.8 




19.6 




31 4 




10 2 




-09 




36 Cameroon 






9.6 




13 2 




3.7 




8.5 




26.0 




39.0 




21 8 




1 3 


37 Congo, IV'ople's Rep. 






























439 




- 30 


38 Gabon 




































39 Angola 






































w 


20.2 


11.4 


13 2 


16.6 


5.1 


5.4 


5.2 


6.6 


21.2 


22.8 


35.1 


37.2 


17.8 


15 0 


- 3.4 


-4.8 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


ni 


117 


7.9 


IS.3 


16.1 


6.0 


6.0 


39 


3.7 


22.0 


22.2 


36.7 


41.4 


19.4 


27 6 


-15 


-46 




w 


107 


lO.S 


14.7 


16.4 


3.2 


4.0 


4.5 


7.3 


19.4 


21.3 


47.5 


40.5 


26.9 


28 6 


-4 9 


-13 


Francophone countries 


m 


11.3 


88 


17 9 


17 0 


5 1 


42 


27 


8.1 


21.9 


17.5 


32.7 


41.0 


18.1 


27.5 


- 2 5 


- 30 




w 


24 1 


120 


12.8 


16./ 


S.6 


6.1 


5.4 


6.2 


2L6 


23.6 


30.5 


35 4 


16 0 


23 2 


- 3 3 


- 6.0 


Angloplionc count ries 


ni 


99 


7.S 


IS 8 


15.7 


6.3 


6.5 


4.1 


2.5 




24.3 


36 7 


42 3 


19.7 


28 1 


-50 


"6 0 



w 

Other m 



* Figures with an asterisk are lor 1973 or 1982 
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Table B-tO. Disbursements of Official Development Assistance (ODA) 



As. I 

Net disbursements of ODA from all sauries Per uptt^i percent jj^e 
(mtlhofis of (hilars) (dnlhrs) of(>NP 







1978 


J 979 


im 


im 


1981 


198} 


1984 




1984 


19S4 




















\v 


21,7 


9,0 


Low -income economies 


t 


3517 


4715 


5397 


5568 


5616 


5543 


5619 


m 


26 0 


10 2 




















w 


3S9 


22 b 


Lov\-mcomc scmiarid 


t 


851 


867 


1173 


1142 


1257 


1038 


1205 


m 


36 2 


r ^ 






163 


193 


267 


230 


210 


215 


320 




43 6 


32 0 


/ llltrLllll PiCrt 
^ L/UIKIIIti 1 (ISII 




159 


198 


212 


217 


213 


184 


188 




28.7 


19 


\ Niger 




157 


174 


170 


193 


259 


175 


162 




Id 1 

iSi I 


14 S 


Mia imni 1 
» vl«IIII|ii«t 




36 


37 


54 


68 


48 


42 


56 




77 9 


35 i 


S >r^fiiiii 1 




212 


179 


433 


374 


462 


327 


363 




69.4 




6 Ch.id 




125 


86 


35 


60 


65 


95 


1 15 




23.6 






















\v 


19 3 


8.2 


Low-mcomc other 


t 


2666 


3848 


4225 


4415 


4360 


4505 


4414 


ni 


22 1 


S 3 


7 Kihiopja 




140 


191 


216 


250 


200 


344 


363 




8.6 


7 7 


8 Z.iirc 




317 


416 


428 


394 


348 


317 


314 




10.6 


10 1 


9 Malawi 




99 


142 


143 


138 


121 


117 


159 




13 2 


i3S 


10 Ciiiinea-Bissau 




50 


53 


60 


65 


68 


64 


55 




63.3 




11 Tanzania 




424 


588 


678 


702 


683 


621 


559 




260 


14 7 


12 Burundi 




75 


95 


117 


122 


127 


142 


141 




30.7 


1 5,0 


13 Uganda 




23 


46 


114 


136 


133 


137 


164 




109 


3 3 


14 Togo 




103 


110 


91 


63 


77 


112 


110 




37.3 


16.-^ 


15 Central African Rep 




51 


84 


111 


102 


90 


93 


114 




45 1 


18 S 


16 Madagascar 




Ql 


1 10 






TCI 


IOC 


1 c^ 

Ijb 




15.8 


7.0 


17 Benm 




62 


85 


91 


82 


80 


87 


77 




19 7 


8.0 


18 Rvi'indi 




125 


148 


155 


154 


151 


151 


165 




28.2 


10 2 


19 Kenya 




248 


351 


397 


449 


485 


402 


431 






7 5 






40 


54 


93 


61 


82 


66 


61 




lO. 7 


6.2 


7 1 i.ititii' 1 




\3\J 


56 


90 


107 


90 


68 


123 




20 R 

Mf o 


6 3 


22 Ghana 




114 


169 


193 


148 


K2 


110 


216 




17 5 


4 4 


2.^ Sudan 




318 


671 


588 


681 


740 


957 


616 




28 9 


S 5 


24 Senegal 




223 


307 


262 


397 


285 


322 


333 




52 2 


14 8 


25 Mo7ambiquc 




105 


146 


169 


144 


208 


211 


259 




19 3 


49 




















w 


37 6 


6 8 


Middlc-mccmc oil importers 


t 


819 


946 


1246 


1200 


1231 


1153 


1219 


m 


37.1 


94 


26 Mauritania 




238 


!67 


176 


2.31 


193 


172 


168 




101 5 


24 6 


27 Liberia 




48 


81 


98 


109 


109 


118 


133 




62 6 


13 6 


Z8 Zambia 




185 


277 


318 


231 


309 


216 


238 




37 1 


9,4 


29 Lesotho 




50 


64 


91 


101 


90 


104 


97 




65 8 


r 6 


^0 Cote d'lvoire 




131 


162 


210 


124 


137 


157 


128 






2 3 


31 Zimbabwe 




9 


13 


164 


212 


216 


208 


298 




36.7 


58 


32 Suarila'^d 




45 


50 


50 


37 


28 


34 


18 




r*^ ' 


3 ~ 


33 Botswana 




69 


100 


106 


97 


102 


104 


103 




99 2 


11 6 


M Mauritius 




44 


32 


3^ 


58 


48 


41 


36 




35.1 


3 5 




















w 


4 ! 


0,5 


Middle-income oil exporters 


t 


393 


472 


501 


425 


465 


426 


487 


in 


19 0 


2 5 


35 Nigeria 




43 


27 


36 


41 


37 




33 




V. > 


(),() 


36 Cameroon 




178 


270 


265 


199 


212 


130 


188 




190 


2 5 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




81 


91 


92 


81 


93 


109 


98 




53.9 


5.3 


38 Gabon 




44 


37 


56 


44 


62 


64 


76 




93.1 


2 5 


39 Angola 




47 


47 


53 


ol 


60 


76 


93 




10.9 


1.3 




















w 


179 


4 1 


Sub-Saharan Afnca 


t 


4729 


6133 


7145 


7192 


7311 


7122 


7315 


m 


28.2 


8.3 




















w 


24 7 


7.9 


Francophone countries 


t 


1^83 


2817 


3059 


3032 


2944 


2776 


2976 


m 


2S.5 


10 2 




















w 


14.7 


29 


Anglophone countries 


t 


1793 


2701 


3155 


3267 


3370 


3313 


3216 


m 


27.5 


80 




















w 


16 1 


4 2 


Other 


t 


553 


615 


931 


893 


998 


1023 


1134 


ni 


19.3 


4 9 



Table B-11. External Public Debt Service Ratios 



External public debt 

outsiandtng and dtiouned interest fKiyments Debt seri ne Js a pfnemage of 

on external ~ — 

Dollars As a percentage puhlu debt Exports of goods 

(tndlions) of GNP (mtlltons of dollars) CNP and seri'ues 







1970 


19S4 




1970 


1984 




1970 


19^4 




1970 


19H4 


1970 


19H4 










w 


17 4 


54.4 








w 


1.3 


^ 5 


5.2 




Low-income economies 


t 


3187 


29014 


m 


14 8 


59.7 


t 


80 


79 ^ 


m 


1.0 


2.2 


4 2 


1 1 3 










w 


25.8 










w 


0.6 




3.3 




Low-income scmlarid 


t 


399 


3387 


m 


11.9 


61.9 


t 


2 


45 


m 


0.3 


2 3 


38 


80 


1 Mail 




238 


960 




88.1 


95.9 




( ) 


7 




0.^ 


1 7 


1 4 


8 0 


2 Burkina Faso 




21 


407 




6.4 


42.6 




/ ) 


7 




0.6 


2.3 


6.2 




3 Niger 




32 


678 




8.7 


61.9 




1 


27 




0.6 


6.1 


3 8 




4 Cj3mbia 






























5 Somalia 




77 


1233 




24.4 






(,) 


3 




0.3 




2.1 


28 9 


6 Chad 




32 


109 




11.9 






(.) 


1 




1.0 




3.9 


1.7 










w 


1 J.7 


53.6 








w 


1.^ 


3.5 


5 4 




Low-income other 


t 


2788 


25627 


m 


15.2 


59.5 


t 


77 


748 


m 


1.2 


2 0 


4.8 


1 3.2 


7 Ethiopia 




169 


1384 




9.5 


29.5 




6 


31 




1 2 


1 8 


11.4 


13.5 


8 Zaire 




311 


4084 




17 6 


132.0 




9 


210 




2 1 


114 


4.4 


7.7' 


9 Malawi 




122 


731 




43 2 


63.5 




3 


32 




2.1 


7.2 


7.2 




10 Guinea-Bissau 
















. 














U Tanzania 




250 


2594 




19.5 


68 0 




6 


30 




1.2 


1.9 


4.9 




12 Burundi 




7 


334 




3.1 


35.8 




0 


8 




0.3 


1.9 






13 Uganda 




138 


675 




7.3 


135 




4 


32 




04 


1 7 


27 




14 Togo 




40 


659 




16.0 


100.1 




1 


37 




0.9 


10.1 


2 9 


26 3 


15 Ocntrai African Rep. 




7*1 


Lin 




1 J.J 


17 1 




1 


f> 




1 


z u 


A « 


o u 


16 Mada^^ascar 




93 


1636 




10.8 


73.0 




2 


31 




0.8 


5 2 


3.5 




17 Benin 




41 


582 




16.0 


59.8 






17 




0.7 


3.9 


2 3 




18 Rwanda 




2 


244 




0.9 


15.1 






3 




0.1 


0.4 


1.2 


3.3 


19 Kenya 




319 


2633 




20.6 


45 8 




12 


144 




1 S 


6.1 


5.4 


21.5 


20 Sierra I irtnt* 




59 


342 




14 3 


34.7 




2 


4 




2.9 


1.6 


9 9 


9.3 


21 C^titna 




312 


1 \fSL 

1 lOO 




47.1 


59.5 




4 


71 
1 




2 2 


5 3 






22 Cihana 




495 


1 122 




21.9 


22.9 




52 


26 




1.1 


1.7 


5 0 


1 3 2 


23 Sudan 




307 


5659 




15.2 


78.4 




13 






1.7 


1 5 


10.6 


13.6 


24 Senega! 




100 


1555 




11.9 


68.9 




2 






08 


4.1 


2.8 




25 Mozambique 






































w 


24.5 


67 5 








w 


24 


7.1 




15 4 


Middlc-incomc oil importers 


t 


1352 


11751 


m 


16 8 


56.4 


t 


51 


674 


m 


1.5 


5.0 


4.5 


12.1 


26 ^^aurttanu 




27 


1171 




13 9 


171.2 




\ } 


23 




1.7 


6 2 


3.1 


12 






159 


7^7 




49.9 


77.4 






20 




c c 
J.J 


4.3 




8,6 


£»o ^umi'ia 




623 


2779 




35 7 


109 4 






oj 




V4 


*t. J 


5.9 


1 1 3 


29 Lesotho 




8 


134 




7.7 


24.3 




(.) 


4 




0.5 


3 8 




5.1 


30 Cote d'lvoire 






4835 




18.7 


85.1 




11 


404 




2.8 


11.3 


6.8 


20 9 


31 Zimbabwe 




233 


1446 




15.7 


28.4 




5 


119 




06 


5.4 




20 0 


32 Swaziland 






























33 Botswana 




15 


276 




17.9 


31 3 




(.) 


15 




07 


3.8 




^.8 


34 Maunttus 




32 


354 




14.3 


35.3 




2 


25 




1 } 


7.^ 


3.0 


14.8 


Midulc-incOmc oil exporters 


t 






w 
m 


1 T 1 


Lo L 


t 


L/ 




w 
m 


U.o 


A A 




lo J 


35 Nigeria 




480 


11815 




48 


16.3 




20 


1172 




0.6 


44 


4.2 


25 4 


36 Cameroon 




1 J 1 


1738 




1 T 1 
IZ. 1 


23.2 






in7 
lU/ 




U o 


i U 


). 1 


0.6 


37 Congo, People's Rep. 




144 


1396 




53.9 


76.2 




3 


78 




3.3 


13 7 




18.5 


38 Gabon 






























39 Angola 






































w 


15.1 


36.3 








w 


1.2 


4.4 


5.1 


18 7 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


I 


5294 


55714 


m 


15.2 


59.5 


t 


158 


2824 


m 


i.O 


4.1 


4.1 


12.8 










w 


19.2 


65.5 








w 


1 5 


63 


4 3 


14.0 


Francophone countries 


t 


1810 


21780 


m 


13.5 


65.4 


t 


40 


1039 


m 


0.8 


4.7 




8.3 










w 


13.7 


27.9 








w 


1.2 


40 


5.4 


21.1 


Anglophone countries 


t 


3238 


31317 


m 


16.8 


35.0 


t 


111 


1751 


m 


1.3 


4.1 


52 


13.2 


Other 


t 


246 


2617 


w 
m 






I 


7 




w 
m 











• Figures with an asterisk arc for 1983, not 1984. 
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Table C-1. Selected Comparative Statistics for Countries with Fewer than a Half Million People 





Population 
(ftiiUtonsy 


GDP per capita 

[UOllurS/ 


Prtcenia^e of 
GNP devoted 
to education 


Gross prifnary 
enrollment 

rate 
(percent) 


Progression 
rate from 

primary to 
secondary 


Percentage 
fiT males 
in total 

enrollment 


Cape Vcrdc 


0.30 


349 


lO.t) 




14.7 


48.0 


Comoros 


040 


349 


5.4*' 


1030 


n.i 


40.0 


Djibouti 


0.40 


480^ 


115 


42.0^ 


24 9 


]9.4 


Kquatorial Guinea 


0.40 


190 




78.1 


14 4 


42.0 


Sao Tome and Principe 


0.10 


706 


5.9'' 




232 


47.0 


Seychelles 


0.10 


1,938 


5.9 


95.0J 


21.9 


507 



Note: Figures are for latest available year 

a. World Bank (1983). 

b. Unesco, Statistical Yearbook, 1986, figures are for 1982. 

c Includes 20,065 and 1,^82 students in public and private schools, respectively Excludes 2,500 students enrolled in indcpciidcit private schools, 
d. World Bank (1986); figure is for 1977. 
Source: African Development Bank (1986). 



Table C-2, Summary Table: Enrollment Levels, Ratios, and Growth Rates, Selected Years, 1960-83 





1960 


1970 


i975 


mo 


1983 


^rirrtary education 












Number or students 




L\}y7 f 1 






CI 1 4 C 


inoex ^i7DU — lUU; 




1// 


Zj4 


397 


433 


Average annual growth rare 












from 196C to: 




5.9 


6.4 


7.1 


6.6 


from 1970 to: 






7.5 


8.4 


7.1 


from 1975 to. 








9.3 


6.9 


from 1980 to- 










2.9 


Gross enrollment ratio 


36 


48 


58 


76 


75 


Secondary education 












Number of students 


793 


2,597 


4,284 


8,146 


11,119 


Index (1960 = 100) 


100 


327 


540 


1,027 


1,402 


Average annual growth rate 












from 1960 to- 




12.6 


11 9 


12.4 


12.2 


from 1970 to. 






10 5 


12.1 


11.8 


From 1975 to: 








13.7 


12.7 


from 1980 to: 










10.9 


Gross enrollment ratio 


3 


7 


10 


16 


20 


Tertiary education 












Number of students 


21 


116 


216 


337 


437 


Index (1960 = 100) 


100 


552 


1,029 


1,605 


2,081 


Average annual growth rate 












from 1960 to; 




18 6 


16.8 


14.9 


14.1 


from 1970 to: 






13.3 


11.3 


10.8 


from 1975 to- 








9.3 


92 


from 1980 to 










9 1 


Gross enrollment ratio 


0.2 


0.6 


0.8 


1 2 


14 


All levels 












Number of students 


12,667 


23,684 


34,617 


55,551 


62,901 


Index (1960 = 100) 


100 


187 


273 


439 


497 


Average annual growth rate 












from 1960 to: 




6.5 


6.9 


77 


7.2 


from 1970 to: 






79 


8.9 


7.8 


from 1975 to 








9.9 


7.8 


from 1980 to: 










4.2 



Note: Numbers of students in thousands. Based on tables A-1 to A-9 
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Table C-3. Estimated Average Number of Years ot Education Attained by Working-Age Population 









Ai'crjge yCiirs of aim 












/96S 


1970 


/97S 


1980 


1983 






w 


0.86 


1.2.5 


1 64 


IM 


2.91 




Low-mcomc economies 


m 


044 


0.79 


1.20 


1.71 


2 20 






w 


0 11 


0.33 


0.51 


0.80 


0.96 




Low-mcomc semiand 


m 


OJI 


0.30 


0 42 


0.75 


0.90 




1 Mah 




0.11 


0.^0 


0.59 


0.94 


1 12 




I Burkina Faso 




0.09 


0.22 


0.38 




0.67 




3 Niger 








0.28 


0.48 


0.64 




4 Gambia 






. 










5 Somalia 




0.17 


030 


0.42 








6 Chad 






0.56 


091 


1.26 


147 






w 


0.94 


L36 


1.87 


2.56 


Ul 




l^w-mcorne other 


m 


0.49 


0.88 


1.38 


1.90 


2 94 




/ hthiopia 




U.Uo 


0.17 










o ^aire 




1 1 c 


1.96 


2.89 


3.99 


4 71 




9 Malawi 




1 77 


2.26 


2.69 


^.10 


^.41 




10 Guinea~Bissaii 






• 










1 1 Tanzania 




U.Jl 


0.70 


1.13 


1.56 






12 Burundi 




U.*f/ 


0.75 


1.11 


1 43 


1.53 




13 Uganda 




0.42 


0.93 


!.43 


1.90 


2.18 




14 Jopo 




O.jO 


1.08 


1.88 


1 nr 

J 06 


3.85 




15 Central African Kep. 






0.75 


1.38 


2.14 


2.62 




16 Madagascar 




rt At 


l.lo 


111 
I IJ 


3.20 


3 97 




17 Benin 




0.40 


0.78 


1.22 


1 77 
I. / / 


L LL 




18 Rwanda 




1.49 


2.11 


2.67 


3 07 


3.27 




19 Kenya 




1.19 


1.92 


2.67 


^.57 


4.26 




20 Sierra Leone 




0.31 


0.69 


1.17 


1.71 






21 Guinea 




0.49 


0.80 


1.20 


1.58 






22 Ghana 




5.33 


5.96 










23 Sudan 




0.55 


0.84 


1.19 


170 


2.03 




24 Senegal 




0.27 


0.71 


1.20 


1.64 


1.93 




25 Mozambique 




2.02 


2.32 












w 


1.24 


1.84 


2.61 


3.18 


4 50 




Middle-income oil importers 


m 


1.31 


1.81 


2.73 


3 65 


4 27 




Zn MTit 1 mil 
















27 Liberia 




0.51 


1.00 


1.60 


2.30 






28 Zambia 






1.54 


2.51 


3 65 


4.27 




29 Lesotho 




2.62 


3.68 


4.72 


5.63 


6 17 




30 Cote d'lvoire 




0 47 


0.94 


1.47 


2 10 






31 Z)mhabvvi' 




1.31 


2.20 


3.08 


3.76 






32 Swaziland 






1.81 


2.95 


4.24 






33 Botswana 




• 




2.03 


2 84 


3.^7 




34 Mauritius 




5.00 


6.11 


7.50 










w 


1.99 


2 36 


2.64 


3.03 


351 




Middlc-mcomc oil exporters 


m 


0.67 


1.43 


2.36 


3 08 


3 56 




35 Nigeria 




2.40 


2.72 


2.85 


3.08 


3.46 




Cameroon 




0.65 


1.43 


2.36 


3 36 


3.97 




^7 Congo 




0.69 


1.87 


3 50 


5.63 






^8 Gabon 






1.21 


1.98 


2 93 


3.56 




^9 Angola 




0.10 




U.oo 


1.57 








w 


L21 


1 60 


2.06 


2.63 


3.19 




Sub-Saharan Africa 


m 


0.50 


1.04 


1.60 


2.30 


3.32 






w 


0 65 


1.18 


1.78 


2.52 


2.86 




Francophone countries 


m 


0.*»7 


0.87 


1.38 


2.10 


2.42 






w 


1.83 


2.23 


2.34 


2 75 


3.29 




Anglophone countries 


ni 


1.25 


1.85 


2.59 


3.08 


3.43 






w 


0.42 


0.58 


0.72 


1.S7 






Other 


m 


0.14 


0..35 


0.65 


1.57 







Table C4. Adult Literacy 





Literates as percentage 




ofadu 








/955 or 




I960 




Ix>w»inCnmr rconomirt 


7 


33.8 


Low-incomc scmorid 


2 


15.4 


1 ivtah 


2 




2 Burkina Faso 


2 


13.2 


3 Niger 


] 


1 3.9 


4 Gambia 


5 


25 1 


5 Somalia 


2 


1 1 6 


6 Chad 




25 3 


Low-income other 


10 


40.7 


7 Ethiopia 


1 


55.2 


8 Zaire 


31 


61 2 


9 Malawi 




41.2 


10 Guinea-Bissau 


5 


31.4 


11 Tanzania 


10 




12 Burundi 


14 


33 8 


13 Uganda 


25 


57.3 


14 Togo 


10 


40.7 


15 Central African Rep. 


7 


40.2 


16 Madagascar 


, 


67.5 


17 Benin 


5 


25.9 


18 Rwanda 


16 


46.6 


19 Kenya 


20 


59.2 


20 Sierra Leone 


7 


Lv.Ci 


ftiiinf*i 

1 VJUI 1 1^ il 


7 


iJS.J 


// ftnini 

VJIIilllil 


27 


JJ.L 




1 ? 




24 Senegal 


o 


7« 1 
LO, 1 


2>5 Nloza m bicjue 




JO 


Middle-income oil importers 


19 


111 


26 Mauritania 


5 




27 Libcpi 


9 


35.0 


28 Zambia 


Z9 


75.7 


29 Lesotho 




73 6 


30 Cote d Ivoire 




42.7 


31 Zimbabwe 


39 


74.0 


32 Swaziland 




67.9 


33 Botswana 




70.8 


34 Mauritius 


61 


82.8 


Middle-income oil exporters 


16 


56.2 


35 Nigeria 


15 


42.4 


3f> Cameroon 


19 


56.2 


37 Congo 


16 


62 9 


38 Gabon 




61.6 


39 Angola 




41 0 


Sub-Srtharan Afnc.-^ 


9 


41.8 


Francophone countries 


7 


40.2 


Anglophone countries 


18 


58.3 


Other 


4 


38.0 



No/^; Values for country groups are medians 
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Table C-5. Cross-National Comparisons of Achievement in Mathematics, Reading, and Science 



Index of !jch!fi'frr.e*:t* 



Keadmg General 

Country group Mathenattcs comprehension science 



Industrial 

Francophone Belgium 0.81 1.00 0.79 

England and Wales • 0.96 0.92 

Finland 0.76 1.00 0.93 

France 0.84 

Japan 1.00 1.00 

United Slates 0 72 0.91 1 00 

Average (country sample size) 0 79 (14) 0.94 (9) 0.90 (11) 

Upper mtddle-mcome 

Chile 0.82 0.59 

Hong Kong 0.78 

Hungary 0.89 0 95 0.87 

Iran 0.53 0.52 

Average (sample s:ze) 0 80 (3) 0 77 (3) 0.66 (3) 

Lower middle-income 

Nigeria 0.53 

Swaziland 050 

Thailand 0.67 .. 0.77 

Average (sample size) 0 57 (3) (0) 0.77 (1) 

Lotv-mcome 

india .. 0 72 0.59 

Malawi 0.46 0.69 

Average (sample size) (0) J 59 0.64 (2) 



* The average number of item^ answered correctly by the sample of students in a particular country is expressed as the proportion of items 
answered correctly by the students m the highest scoring country. For further explanation and sources, see the technical notes 
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Table C-o. Countries Grouped by Gross Primary Enrollment Ratios 





















Public recurrent 








Enrollment 


Repeaters 


Females 






1 Ut/ltC 


expenditures on 






Gross 


growth rate 






cdu<,ation 


primary education 






minus growth 


as 


as 


Pupth 


Public 


expenditures 


<J5 percentage of 






primary 


rate of 


percentage 


percentage 


recurrent 


as percentage 


total public recur' 


(Country ^roup 




enrollment 


school'age 


of primary 


of primary 


teacher 


expenditure 


total public 


rent expenditures 




ratifj 


population 


enrollment 


enrollment 


ratio 


per pupil 


expenditures 


on education 


Low primary enrollment 


w 






11 


38 


42 


40 


17.6 


38 




m 




1.1 


16 


37 


41 


49 


17 2 


34 


Somjlia 




21 


-10.2 




36 


23 


48 


5 3 


01/ 


Mall 




23 


-2.4 


33 


37 


37 


41 


37.2 


33 


Niger 




26 


-0.7 


15 


36 


36 


65 


2! 7 


36 


Burkina rase 




27 


8.8 


17 


37 


62 


38 


13.9 


31 


Guinea 




36 


0.1 


29 


32 


36 


75 


12.7 


31 


Mauritania 




37 


6.0 


17 


39 


45 


143 


28 


tthiopia 




38 


2.4 


12 


38 


54 


26 


10.9 


46 


v^nau 




38 


2.^ 




27 


^ A 




Burundi 




45 


16.2 


14 


40 


49 


63 




. 

39 


Sudan 




4V 


-0.1 


(.) 


41 


34 






Medium primary enroll- 


w 


66 




16 


42 


39 


54 


15.2 


43 


ment 


m 


67 


-0.4 


15 


41 


36 


55 


15 2 


45 


Senegal 




53 


5.4 


15 


40 


41 


KM 




49 


Sierra l.eonc 




54 


2.4 




41 






17 6 


40 


Ugandti 




57 


-0.4 


10 


43 


Jo 


Q 

o 


16 


Malawi 




58 


-1.8 


15 


42 


58 


13 


8 5 


J7 


Guinea 'Bissau 




62 


-1.7 


30 


33 


23 


29 


n.8 


67 


Rwanda 




62 


-1.3 


12 


48 


54 


47 


24 0 


74 


Benin 




67 


2.9 


22 


33 


38 








Gambia 




68 


8.6 


13 


38 


25 


80 




. 

49 


Liberia 




70 


-3 4 




40 


33 


63 




30 


Cote dM voire 




77 


1.7 


25 


41 


36 


189 


28 2 


45 


Central Afriean Rep. 




77 


2.7 


35 


35 


69 


44 


55 


Mozanibic^ue 




79 


-6.9 


29 


43 


56 


16 




Ghana 




79 


-2.7 


2 


44 


28 




15.2 


32 


High pnmary enroll' 


w 


96 




14 


47 


39 


S3 


16.3 


41 


nient 


m 


106 


0.0 


18 


48 


42 


29 


16.3 


46 


Tanzania 




87 


-1 8 


1 


49 


42 


30 


t ^ \ 


Al 
H/ 


Nigeria 




89 


-2.4 






36 


55 


9 ) 




Zaire 




90 


-03 


18 


43 


42 






Botswana 




96 


1.5 


6 


53 


31 


106 




A\ 
*f 1 


Zambia 




100 


I 2 


1 


47 


46 


39 




48 


Ken>a 




100 


-0.9 




48 


37 


78 


1 5 ) 




Togo 




102 


-6.7 


36 


39 


45 


23 


20 8 


IS 


Madagascar 




1(M 


1.3 




48 




15 




58 


Cameroon 




108 


.0 


30 


46 


50 


49 


17 2 


41 


Lesotho 




no 


3.5 


n 


58 


52 


31 


."9 


37 


Swaziland 




in 


I 6 


13 


50 


33 


KX) 




47 


Mauritius 




112 


I 8 




49 


23 


151 


10 3 


46 


Gabon 




118 


-06 


n 


49 


44 






Zimbabwe 




13! 


11 2 


1 


48 


40 


122 


r6 


61 


Angola 




134 


-78 


36 


46 


37 




10 1 


Congo, People's Rep. 




16^ 


-0 I 


31 


49 


S8 




19 2 


48 


Sub-Saharan Afr.ca 


w 


75 




14 


44 


39 


52 


11.9 


^\ 




m 


77 


0.0 


16 


42 


39 


48 


15 \ 


4^ 



Note- Gross primary enrollment ratios below 50 percent in 1983 are considered low, between 50 and SO percent arc medium, and above 80 percent 
are nigh 

.Soim.; Appendix tables A-1, A-7, A-1 1, A-12, A.14, A-16, and A-17. 
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Table 07. Enrollment Characteristics and Education Expenditure by Secondary Enrollment Group 













VMxc 


Secondary as 




Cross 


Ratto of 


Progression 


Females as 


expenditure 


percentage of public 




secondary 


secondary 


rjte from 


yerceriuj^e of 


on education 


recurrent expend' 




% rlf \JiiHtC rli 


to prttnary 


pntnary to 


secondary 


as percentage 


tture on 


Countfy ^TOup 


TllttO 


enrolltnents 


secondary 


enrollments 


of CNP 


education 


Low secondary enrollment w 


5 


.07 


18 


30 


3.0 


29 


m 


c 

J 


.W 


lo 


jL 


•> 1 

3 3 


in 


Rwanda 


2 


.02 


4 


34 


3.1 


14 


Tanzania 


3 


.02 


8 


35 


58 


30 


Burkina Faso 


4 


.13 


22 


34 


3.2 


17 


Burundi 


4 


.07 


o 
0 


3/ 


3.4 


•J c 

3j 


Malawi 


4 




7 


70 

Ly 


1 ft 
3.U 


1 c 
1 3 


Chad 


6 


.16 


19 


15 






MozambiC}uc 


6 


10 


40 


30 






Niger 


6 


.19 


35 


27 


3.6 


31 


Mali 


7 


.26 


42 


28 


3.7 


37 


Uganda 


8 


.09 


13 


33 


1.3 


40 


Medium secondary enrollment w 


15 


.18 


46 


— 

37 


4 9 


31 


m 


15 


.21 






.1 ft 
4.U 


3U 


Ethiopia 


11 


.23 


93 


36 


3 1 


29 


Gumca*Bissau 


11 


.13 


68 


19 


3.0 


15 


A ngola 


12 


.11 


50 


^3 


4'/ 




Mauritania 


12 


.26 


39 


24 


. 


32 


Senegal 


12 


.21 


29 


33 




28 


Somalia 


14 


.29 


50 


34 


14 


25 


Guinea 


15 


.34 


69 


28 


40 


37 


Madagascar 


15 


.15 




44 


2.3 


36 


Sierra Leone 


15 


.22 


73 


28 


3.5 


31 


Central African Rep. 


16 


if\ 


JO 


Lb 




1 c 

1 J 


Gambia 


17 

if 


• W 




Jo 


c < 
J.J 


14 


Gambia 


19 


24 


44 


31 


5.9 


26 


Kenya 


19 


.12 


35 


40 


4.8 


IS 


Lesotho 


19 


.10 


45 


60 


3.9 


35 


Sudan 


19 


.32 


53 


41 






Cote d^I voire 


20 


.23 


30 


29 


9 1 


40 


High secondary enrollment w 


j\j 




?7 

j/ 


11 

33 


A A 


4Q 


m 


24 


23 


54 


39 


5.3 


35 


Liberia 


21 


.23 


63 


29 


5.3 


16 


Cameroon 


21 


18 


26 


38 


3.6 


35 


Botswana 


21 


.13 


31 


54 


7.2 


29 


Benin 


22 


29 


40 


28 






Gabon 


23 


.20 


27 


40 


. 




Nigeria 


2? 


.24 






43 


56 


Togo 


24 


.22 


31 


25 


S.9 


26 


Ghana 


38 


.52 




37 


20 


41 


Zimbabwe 


39 


.20 


74 


40 


7.6 


24 


Swaziland 


43 


.22 


68 


49 


4.7 


35 


Mauritius 


51 


.57 


54 


47 


4.3 


36 


Zaire 


52 


.46 


71 

/ 1 








Congo, People's Rep. 


87 


.50 


73 


41 


60 


25 


Sub-Saharan Africa w 


20 


.22 


43 


34 


43 


42 


m 


16 


.20 


40 


33 


3.9 


31 


Note. Ciross suLonJar> cnrollmLnt ratios 


below 10 percent in 1983 


arc Lonsidcfcd 


low, between 


10 and 20 ptrttni 


arc medium, and above 20 


percent are high. 














Sources' Appendix tables A-K A-2, A-8, A- 12, A- 14, an 


d A-16. 
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Table C-8. Indicators of Unit Cost by Secondary Enrollment Group 
(?nedian) 



1970 197. mo 1983 



Public expenditure per secondary srudcnt (constant 1983 dollars) 



Low secondary enrollment 


452 


346 


207 


256 


Medium secondary enrollment 


250 


255 


186 


163 


High secondary enrollment 


397 


230 


204 


225 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


362 


308 


195 


223 



Public expenditure per secondary 


student (as percentage 


of GNPpcr 


capita) 




I.OW secondary enrollment 


249 


207 


122 


115 


Medium secondary enrollment 


£8 


78 


64 


60 


High secondary enro/ment 


78 


38 


35 


37 


Sub'Saharan Africa 


111 


?3 


62 


62 



Pubhc expenditure per secondary <;tudcnt (as multiple of expenditure per primary pupil) 



Low secondary enrollment 


10,3 


8,1 


11.1 


9,6 


Medium secondary enrollment 


3,5 


5,2 


3 2 


3 1 


High secondary enrollment 


48 


4,8 


4,0 


3,6 


Sub'Saharan Africa 


5,6 


5,6 


38 


4,1 



Secondary student»teacher ratio 



Low scconiJary enrollment 


17 


19 


3 


19 


Medium secondary enrollment 


21 


21 


22 


24 


High secondary enrollment 


22 


Zl 


21 


23 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


21 


2! 


22 


23 



Secondary repetition rate (percent) 

Low secondary enrollment 
Medium secondary enrollment 
High secondary enrollment 
Sub'Saiiaran Africa 



9 12 ^0 -» 

11 13 10 io 

11 11 19 17 

10 12 10 16 



Note Croi.s secondary enrollment ratios below 10 percent m 1983 ue Lonsidered low, between 10 and 20 percent are medium, and above 20 
percent are high. 
Sources^ Appendix tables A-1 1, A-12, A-I7, and A- 18, 



Table C-9, Percentage of Nationals among Teaching Staff in Postprimary Education 



Country Year Secondary Higher 



Benin 


1979 


97.3 


66.7 


Botswana 


1976 


15,5 


21.4 


Burundi 


1976 


37 2 




Central African Republic 


1978 




34.2 


Cote d'lvoirc 


1978 


4/.0 


51.2 


Equitorial Guinea 


1978 


69 0 




Gabon 


1977 


16.4 


16.5 


Gambia 


1979 


75.9 


85.7 


Guinea Bissau 


1978 


83.4 




Kenya 


1978 


80 0 




Liberia 


1978 


;.o 




Malawi 


1977 


71.4 




Mall 


1978 


97.1 


40.5 


Mauritania 


1977 


39 7 




Niger 


1977 


40.0 




Rwanda 


1979 


73.9 


52.3 


Senegal 


1978 


73.7 


49.0 


Swaziland 


1980 


74.7 




Togo 


1979 


92.0 


77.0 


Mean 




65.1 


49 5 


Median 




74.3 


50.1 



Fource Uncsco (1982). 
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Technical Notes 



Where possible, definitions for the technical notes 
have been taken frc ti the World Development Re- 
port, Published annually by the World Bank, the 
Unesco StJtictical Yearbook, and other official pub- 
lications. 

All monetary growth ratca are in constant prices. 
In the tables on Education Indicators, growth rates 
have been computed with the use of the compound 
growth rate equation 

X, = X,(l + rV 

where X is the variable, t is time, and r is the growth 
rate. In the tables on Social and Economic Indicators, 
gro 'th rates have been computed with the Mse of the 
least-squares method. The least-squares growth rate 
IS estimated b> regressing the annual values of the 
variable m the relevant period, using th ' logaritlimic 
form 

log X, = + bt + e^ 

where X^ is the value of the variable X in year t, a is 
the interc t, b is the slope coefficient, and e^ is the 
error term. Tht growth rate is equal (antilog 
fr) — 1, which IS equivalent to the logarithmic trans- 
formation of the compound growth rate "^nation. 



A, Education Indicators 

Tables A-l, A-Z, A-4, and A-6, Enrollment 

Unless otherwise noted, enrollment includes students 
of all ages in both public and private schools. Enroll- 
ment ?^/owth rates are calculated with the use of the 
compound growth equation described above. The 
percentage of females enrolled at each level is the 
number of females enrolled divided by total enroll- 
ment; the means are weighted by total enrollment. 

Mean enrollment growth rates are computed from 
group enrollment totals of those countries for which 
data for the first and last years of the growth period 
are available. Means for the percentage of females 
are computed from group totals of female and total 
enrollment. 

To obtain a close approximation of enrollment in 
1983, only data for 1982-84 are reported. Where data 
for these years were unavailable, the least-squares 
regression line was fitted to enrollment data from 
1970 to obtain enrollment estimates. These estimates 
should not be interpreted as precise quantitative 
indications of enrollment. They are included only to 
obtain more valid aggregate measures for 1983 than 
would be possible without them. 

Table A-I, Liberia: Data include preprimary en- 
rollment. 

Table A-Z, Botswana (1970): Data refer to schools 
maintained and aided by the government. 

Table Cote d'lvoire (1970): Data refer to 
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institutions under the Ministry of Education only. 
Nigeria (19'^0). Data at the tertiary level include 
teacher education. Swa'^iland. Dat;. on students en- 
rolled include students studying abroad. 

Tjbic A'J. Distribution of Secondary Enrollment 
by Type of Education 

General education refers to education m secondary 
schools —high schools, middle schools, lyceums, 
gymnasiums, and the like — which require at least 
four >ears of primary preparation, are not intended 
to prepare students directly for a specific trade or 
OLLupatioi , and offer courses of study the comple- 
tion of which is a minimum condition for admission 
to a university. Schools that pro^^ide both academic 
and vocational training are also under this heading. 
Teacher training refers to education in secondary 
schools that train students for ihe teaching profes- 
sion. Vocational and technical education covers ed- 
ucation provided in secondary schools that prepare 
students for a trade or occupation other than teach- 
ing. Such schools vary greatly to the type anH 
duration of training. 

Mean percentages are weighted b; total secondary 
enrollment. The data shown are for 1981-83 except 
for Nigeria and Chad (1984) and Mauritania and 
Swaziland (1980). 

Ghana (1970); Middle schools are classified as 
primary schools. 

Ghana (1980). Commercial schools are included 
under general education rather than vocational and 
technical education. Because of reorganization, data 
on teacher training are not comparable with data for 
previous years. 

Tanzania (1970): Vocational education is included 
under general education. 

Tanzania (1983): Data for general education in- 
clude only part of vocational eiucation. 

Uganda: Data refer only to schools maintained and 
aided by the government. 

Table A'5. Distribution of Tertiary Enrollment 
by Field of Study 

Definitions of levels and of the composition of fields 
of saidy follow the Incernationai Standard Classifica- 
tion of Education (ISCKD) system. The ISCED defines 
twenty fields of study in higher education, here 
reduced to two broad areas, Arts and Sciences, which 
are divided into three and four subareas, respec- 
tively. The Arts area consists of education^ the social 
sciences, and commerce and bus»ness administration. 



In turn, education includes education science and 
teacher training, and the social sciences include the 
fine and applied aitb, the liuniamticb, rcligiun and 
theology, the social and behavioral sciences, law, 
home economics, mass communication and docu- 
mentation, and the service trades. The Sciences area 
is made up of the natural sciences, the medical 
sciences, agriculture, and mathematics and engineer- 
ing. The medical sciences include health and hygiene; 
agriculture includes forestry and fisheries; and math- 
ematics and engineering include computer sciences, 
architecture and town planning, transport and com- 
munications, and trade, craft, and industrial pro- 
grams. The category **other" covers other or unspe- 
cified fields of study. 

The means for the distribution of enrollment by 
field of study are weighted by total tertiary enroll- 
ment; those for the percentage of all females enrolled 
are weighted by tertiary female enrollment. 

Owing to the unavailability of data for the years 
before 1980, only the most recent year for which data 
were available is represented. The figures for Camer- 
oon, Malawi, and Nigeria arc for 1980; the data for 
all other countries are for either 1982 or 1983. 

Burkina Faso: Education is included under social 
sciences. 

Burundi: The social and behavioral sci^-nces art 
under commerce and business administration. 

Cameroon: Data refer to universities and degree- 
granting insiitutions ly. 

Central African Re blic: Education in^-hides hu- 
manities, religion, and theology. 

Congo: Commerce and business administration 
and mass communication and documentation are 
under social sciences; mathematics and computer 
sciences are under natural sciences. 

Guinea: Law is under commerce and business 
administration; huiranities, religion, theology, social 
and behavioral sciences, mathematics, and computer 
sciences are under education. 

Kenya: Humanities, religion, theology, and other 
and unspecified subjects are under education. 

Malawi: Data refer to universities and degree- 
granting institutions only. 

Rwanda: Commerce and business administration 
are under social sciences. 

Swaziland: Data refer to universities and equiva- 
lent degree-granting institutions only. Mathematics 
and computer sciences are under natural sciences. 

Togo: Mass communication and documentation 
are unue^ social sciences; humanities, religion, theol- 
ogy, and fine and applied arts are under education. 

Zambia: Humanities, religion, and theology are 
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under social sciences; architecture, town planning, 
and trade, craft, and mdiistrial programs are under 
engineering. 

Zimbabwe: Data refer to universities and equiva- 
lent degrce-gi anting institutions only. Commerce and 
business administration arc under social sciences, 
and mathematiLS aivi computer sciences are under 
natural sciences. 

Tables AS, andA-P, Enrollment Ratios 

Estimates of total, male, and female enrollment of 
students of all ages are expressed as percentages of 
the total, male, and female populations of school age 
to obtain gross enrollment ratios. The gross primary 
enrollment ratio describes the capacity of a school 
system in relation to tlie size of the official school-age 
population. For example, a ratio of 100 percent 
indicates that the number of children actually en- 
rolled, including those outside the official age range, 
is equivalent to the size of the official primary-school- 
age population. It does not mean that all children of 
official primary school age are actually enrolled; if 
the ratio were so misinterpreted, it would overstate 
the actual enrollment picture in those countries in 
which a sizable proportion of students are younger 
or older than the official age owing to early or 
delayed entry or to repetition. 

Many countries consider rimary school age to be 
6-11 years and secondary school age to be 12-18 
>ears, but others do not. The differences in national 
systems of education and durations of schooling are 
reflected in the primary and secondary ratios. For 
tertiar) education, the total enrollment of all ages is 
divided by the population ages 20-24. 

The means aie weighted by the school -age popu- 
lations. 

The enrollrnent data used to compute the gross 
enrollment r..tiob appear in rabies A-1, A-2, and A 4. 
The estimates of sehool-age population are from the 
data files of the United Nations Population Division 
and of the World Bank. 

Talylc A'W, Teachers and Schools 

In general, data in this table cover both public and 
private slHuoIs. Data on teachers refer to both full- 
time and part-time teachers. The great differences 
among Lountries m the proportions of p**rt-time 
teachers ma) affect the comparability of data, partic- 
ularly the pup -teacher ratios in table A-11. The 
means for the average number of students per school 
are weighted by the number of schools. 



Figures marked with an asterisk are for 1981 
or 1982 except for Chad, Nigeria, and Zimbabwe 
(1984). For Burkina Faso, Ethiopia, Mail, Mauritan- 
ia, Mauritius, Swaziland, Togo, and Zambia second- 
ary data refer to secondary general education onl>. 

Botswana (1970): Data on secondary education 
refer to schools maintained and aided by the go* ern- 
ment. 

Burkina Faso (1983): Data on primary teachers 
refer lo public education. 

Kenya (1983): Secondary teachers include trainers 
of secondary teachers. 

Malawi: Secondary teachers include trainers of 
secondary teachers. 

Senegal (1982): Data on secondary teachers refer 
to public education. 

Tanzania: Primary school data refer to schools 
maintained and aided by the government. 

Table A-IL Student-Teacher Ratios 

Student-teacher ratios are obtained b> dividing the 
number of students enrolled by the number of full- 
time and part-time teachers. The means are comput- 
ed from group totals of enrollment and teachers. The 
years of data coverage are the same as those for tables 
A-1, A-2, A-4, and A-10. 

Chad: Data on primary education exclude Islamic 
private education. 

Uganda: Data for primary and secondary educa- 
tion refer to schools maintained and aided b> the 
government. 

Table A-IZ. Student Flow and Indicators of Efficiency 

The figures for repeaters as a percentage of enroll- 
ment are computed by dividing the total number of 
students who rfjpeat a grade by the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in both public and private institutions. 
Where data on repeaters in private institutions were 
not available, Unesco estimates of these figures were 
used. In some cases the estimates reflect the propor- 
tion of repeaters in private schools for previous years. 
Where no information was available, data on re- 
peaters were adjusted to reflect the incidence of 
private enrollment. In no case did the missing data 
constitute more than 5 percent of total enrollment. 

Reconstri^cted cohoic anaiy:>is was used to derive 
the proportion of entering students who can be 
expected to complete the final year of primary school 
given the prevailing dropout rates. This met^" d uses 
promotion, repetition, and dropout rates t<' simulate 
the progression of an entering cohort (h -= 1,000) 
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through the primary school cycle, deriving for each 
grade and year the number of pupils who are pro- 
moted, repeat the same grade the foilowing year, or 
drop out. 

Cost per completer of primary school is an efficien- 
cy index that is defined as the rario of the total 
number of student years invested in each primary 
school completer (given prevailing promotion, repe- 
tition, and dropout rates) to the number of years in 
the school cycle. The index value shows the average 
cost per completer in relation to the prescribed cost 
and was derived by means of cohort analysis (de- 
scribed above). For example, an index of 1.5 indicates 
that the cost to the system per graduate was 50 
percent greater than if there had been no repeaters or 
dropouts. 

Progression from the last grade of primary school 
to the, first grade of secondary school indicates the 
proportion of pupils enrolled in the final grade of 
primary school who enroll in the first grade of 
secondary school in general education the following 
year. The rate is derived by subtracting the number 
of repeaters in the first grade of secondary general 
education in year t from the total enrollment in year 
t -I- 1 and dividing this figure by the enrollment in ths; 
final grade of primary school in year t. 

The completion, cost, and progression figures 
sho'Vn arc for the most recent year for which promo- 
tion, repetition, and dropout rates were available. In 
general, the data cover the years 1980-83. 

The means for the percentage of repeaters, cost per 
completer, and progression to secondary school are 
weighted by total enrollment, the number of years in 
the school cycle, and total enrollment in the last 
grade of primary school, respectively. 

Table A-13. Percentage of Students Enrolled in Private 
Schools 

The number of students enrolled in private schools is 
expressed ?s a percentage of all students enrolled in 
both public and private institutions for primary and 
secondary education. Care should be taken when 
interpreting these figures since some countries classi- 
fy aided (subsidized) schools as private and others do 
not. 

The means are weighted by primary or secondary 
enrollment. All data shown are for the most recent 
year, generally between 1980 and 1983. 

Table A-M. Total Public Expenditure on Education 

Total pubiiL expenditure on education includes both 
capital and recurrent expenditure at every level of 



administration according to the constitution of the 
country — that is, central or federal government, state 
governir.cnts, provincial or regional authorities, and 
local authorities, unless otherwise indicated in the 
notes on specific countries, below. Total public ex- 
penditure is expressed in constant 1983 U.S. dollars. 
Local currencies were converted by applying the GDP 
deflator and the 1983 official exchange rate. The 
figures for education expenditure expressed as a 
percentage of GNP and ar a percentage of total 
government expenditure were computed with con- 
stant dollar GNP and total government expenditure. 
GNP data are from the World Bank; total government 
expenditure data are from Unesco, supplemented 
with information from World Bank data files. 

The weighted total expenditure growth rates re- 
flect the real growth of total education expenditu*-e 
for those countries for which data are available ror 
both the first and the last years of the growth period. 
The growth rates were computed by aggregating the 
figures for al! countries that had data for both years 
and applying the compound growth formula. The 
means for education expenditure as a percentage of 
GNP and of total government expenditure are weight- 
ed by constant dollar GNP and total government 
expenditure, respectively. 

All 1983 figures marked with an asterisk are for 
1982 except for Nigeria (1984) and, notably, Burundi, 
Congo, The Gambia, and Swaziland (1981). Total 
education expenditure for the four last-named coun- 
tries are shown but are not included in the calcula- 
tion of growth rates for 1980-83. All 1980 figures 
marked with asterisks are for 1979 except for Nigeria 
and Angola (1981). 

Angola: Data refer to expenditures of the Ministry 
of Education only. 

Ethiopia (1982): Data include foreign aid. 

Kenya (1983): Data refer to expenditures of the 
Ministry of Basic and Higher Education only. 

Madagascar (1970): Data incldde foreign aid for 
tertiary education, for 1980-83 expenditure on ter- 
tiary education is not included. 

Somalia (1980, 1983): Data refer to expenditures 
of the Ministry of Education only. 

Tanzania (1983): Data refer to expenditures of the 
Ministry of Education only. 

Table A-IS. Distribution of Total Public Expenditure 
on Education by Recurrent or Capital Component 

Recurrent expenditure refers to expenditure on ad- 
ministration, emoluments of teachers and of support- 
ing teaching staff, schoolbooks and other teaching 
materials, scholarships, welfare services, and mainte- 
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nance of school buildings. Capital expenditure covers 
expenditure on land, buildings, construction, equip- 
ment, and the like, as well as loan transactions. For 
the methodology for computing growth rates and for 
the years and sources of data, see the notes to table 
A-14. 

Table A'16. Public Recurrent Expenditure 
on Education by Level of Education 

Public recurrent expenditures on pnnarv, secondary, 
and tertiary education arc expressed as percentages 
of total public recurrent expenditure on education. 
The unspecified category is treated as a residual and 
includes expenditure on other types of education (for 
example, adult education) and all expenditure that 
could not be attributed to an;^ of the three levels of 
formal education. The latter may include expendi- 
ture on administration for which there is no break- 
down by level of education. 

The means for primary, secondary, and tertiary 
education are weighted by recur, ^nt expenditure in 
constant 1983 dollars; the means for the unspecified 
expends ^it ib residual — that is, 100 minus the sum 
of the pc*'centi.ges for primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary educaron. 

The Gambia: Except for 1980, only teachers' emol- 
uments z"-^ distributed by level of education. 

Mali: Scholarships and allocations for study 
abroad for all levels of education are included under 
higher education. 

Swaziland: Data refer to expenditure of the Min- 
istry of Education only. 

Uganda: Data refer to expenditure of the Ministry 
of Education only. 

Tables A-lJy A-IS, and A-IP. Public Recurrent 
Expenditure per Student 

Public recurrent expenditure per primary pupil and 
secondary student is expressed in 1983 constant dol- 
li •$ and as a percentage of constant dollar income 
pe; capita; tertiary per student expenditure is ex- 
pressed as a multiple of constant dollar GNP per 
capita. Per student expenditure on teaching materials 
is expressed in current dollars. All means are weight- 
ed by total enrollment at the respective level of 
education. 

The 1983 per student expenditure figures marked 
with an asterisk are for 1982 except for Nigeria 
(1984) and Burundi, Congo, The Gambia, and Swa- 
ziland (1981). The 1980 ngures marked with an 
asterisk are for 1979 except for Angola and Nigeria 
(1981). Per student expenditure on materials was 
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computed using the rnost rtxcnt data available. Sec 
also notes to tables A-20 and A-21. 

Tables A-20, A-lh and A-U. Distribution of Public 
Recurrent Expenditure by Purpose 

Public recurrent expenditures on administration, 
teachers' emoluments, teaching materials, scholar- 
ships, and welfare services are expressed as percent- 
ages of total recurrent expenditure on primary, 
secondary, and tertiary education. Administration 
includes emoluments of administratne staff and 
other expenditures of central and local administra- 
tions. Teachers' emoluments are salaries and addi- 
tional benefits paid to teachers and to other auxiliar> 
teaching staff. The category teaching materials cov- 
ers expenditures directly related to instructional ac- 
tivities, such as the purchase of textbooks and other 
scholastic supplies. Scholarships include all forms of 
financial aid granted to students for studies in the 
country or abroad. The category welfare services 
refers to expenditure on boarding school meals, 
transport, medical services, and the like. Expendi- 
tures that cannot be classified in one of these catego- 
ries and expenditures connected with the operation 
and maintenance of buildings and equipmeni are 
included in **amount not distributed." 

The means are weighted by total public recurrent 
expenditure for the respective level of education in 
constant 1983 dollars. 

Figures for Guinea-Bissau, Mali. Somalia, and 
Zambia are for 1982. Figures for Burundi, Congo, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Senegal, Swaziland, and Togo are 
for 1981. The figure tor Tanzania is for 1979. 

Burundi: Data refer to expenditure of the i\4inistry 
of Education only. 

Senegal: Data refer to expenditure of the ministries 
of Primary and Secondary Education only. 

Swaziland: Data refer to expenditure of the Min- 
istry of Education only. 

Table A'23. Average Salaries of Primary 
and Secondary Teachers 

Teachers' salaries are expressed in current U.S. dol- 
' converted at official exchange rates. Caution 
should be exercised when interpreting average tca^h- 
ers' salaries. The figures weie computed by applying 
the percentage of publ c recurrent education expen- 
diture allocated to teaci :rs' emoluments, as shown 
in tables A-20 and A-21, to the recurrent public 
education expenditure on primary and secondary 
education for the same year and dividing by the 
number of tcuchcrs shown m table A- 10. The data on 
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number of teachers and for expenditures may not be 
for the same year m every case. The means for 
average teachers* salaries are weighted by the total 
number of teachers. 

TMes A'24, A^Zi, A-26, and A-27. External Aid 
to African Education and Training 

External aid to education and training consists of 
loans and grants made on concessional and noncon- 
ccssional financial terms by all bilateral, multilater- 
al, and private sources. Bilateral sources of funding 
that are not listed but are included under "others" 
are Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and all other OECD and OPEC members whose 
aid represents less than 3 percent of total aid to 
education and training. The "others" category un- 
der multilateral funding agencies includes Unesco, 
the World Health Organization (wHO), and other 
agencies whose aid represents less than 1 percent of 
total aid to education. Aid to education from the 
U.S.S.R. is included in the total for the East Euro- 
pean nonmarket economies, and aid from private 
sources is captured in the total for nongovernmental 
organizations. 

The value of aid to education is the average annual 
aid disbursed or committed between 1981 and 1983, 
converted from local currencies by applying single- 
year official exchange rates. Aid from IDA, IBRD, the 
African Development Bank, and the African Devel- 
opment Fund are average commitments. For ail other 
external funding sources, average net disburrements 
are shown. 

The breakdown of direct aid to education between 
capital and recurrent expenditures is inconsistent in 
tables A-25 and A-27 owing to differences in the 
sources for the two tables and in the way these 
sources treat technical assistance. Technical assis- 
tance that IS used to build capacity is classified by 
some sources as an investment- item rather than as a 
recurrent expenditure. 

Aid to the education sector refers to the value of 
capital and noncapital aid disbursed to central de- 
partments of education. Capital aid is the value of 
external assistance for construction and equipment. 
Noncapital aid includes the value of overseas fellow- 
ships, technic I assistance, and financial support for 
the operating costs of education, for the purchase 
of supplies, and for miscHbneous expenses. Fel- 
lowships include external assi'^tance tor tuition, fees, 
and living expenses for Afiican students studying 
abroad. Aid for technical assistance refers to the cost 
of foreign nationals who work for the recipient 
country. 



Aid for project-related training {V\<]) rdlcLts the 
estimated value of external financial assistance for 
training in sectors other than educ.ition. iktaiisc data 
on assistance for project-reiated training are avail- 
able only for the World Bank (IDA and KiRD), all other 
figures are estimates. The estmiatcs are calculated by 
applying to the total aid of the other external sources 
of funding the ratio of PRT to total aid observed for 
the World Bank. 

The cost of hosting African students at colleges 
and universities abroad is an estimate of the nidircct 
costs, over and above any fellowships, incurred h\ 
the host countries. In countries where no fees are 
charged, the subsidization equals the full teaching 
costs. In the United States tuition and fees account 
for approximately two-thirds of an estimated $7,000 
annual per student cost. The level of subsidization 
estimated for the United Siates is ako applied to 
African students studying in the United Kingdom. 

The data on external aid to the education sector 
from OECD and OPEC countries are drawn from an- 
nual reports prepared in each country by the local 
United Nations Development Programme \li\i)P) of- 
fice on external aid and from the financial reports 
of the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID), the World Bank, the African Development 
Bank, and the African Development Fund. A more 
complete description of the data and sources is avail- 
able in Millot, Orivel, and Rasera (1987). 

Table A'28, External Public Debt of the Education 
Sector 

The data on debt in the appendix tables are T^om the 
World Bank Debtor Reporting System. The dollar 
figures shown are in current U.S. dollars converted at 
officia" exchange rates. 

Outstanding and disbursed external public debt is 
the amount of public and publicly guaranteed loans 
that has been disbursed to the education sector, net 
of repayments of principal and writeoffs at year's 
end. Public loans are external obligations of public 
debtors, including the national government and its 
agencies and autonomous public bodies. Puhliciv 
guaranteed loans are external obligations of private 
debtors that are guaranteed for repayment by a 
public entity. Because of unavailability of data at the 
country level, the data do not cover nonguaranteed 
private debt. Debt service is the sum of interest 
payments and repayments of principal on external 
public and publicly guaranteed debt. 

The data in this table should be used with caution. 
Sufficient information is not always available to 
enable accurate sectoral allocations to be made. 
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Frequently debt can onl\ be assigned to an unallocat- 
ed sector. All values should thus be considered as 
lower hounds. 

B. Fconomic arl Social Indicators 
Table B-L Baste Indieators 

The estniiates of population for mid-i984 are based 
on data from the United Nations Population Division 
or on World Bank data sources. Refugees not per- 
manently settled in the country of asylum are gen- 
erally considered to be part of the population of their 
country of origm. Data on area are from the FAO 
Production Yearbook j 1984. 

GNP measures the total domestic and foreign out- 
put claimed by residents and is calculated without 
making deductions f»^r depreciation. The 1984 GNP 
and GNP per capita figures are calculated according 
to the World Bank Atlas method. To smooth the 
impact of fluctuations in prices and exchange rates, 
a conversion factor, computed as the average of the 
actual and deflated exchange rates for the base period 
1982-84, is applied to 1984 GNP converted at current 
purchaser values. Th^ resulting GNP in U.S. dollars is 
divided by the midyear population to derive the 198^ 
per capita GNR 

The average annual rate of inflation is the growth 
rate of the GDP implicit deflator and shows annual 
price movements for all goods and services produced 
in an economy. The GDP deflator is first calculated by 
dividing, for each year of the period, the value of GDP 
at current purchaser values by the value of GD? at 
constant purchaser values, both in national ,':urrency. 
The least-squares method is then used to calculate 
the growth rate of the GDP deflator for the period. 

Life expectancy at birth indicates the number of 
years a newborn child would live if the mortality 
patterns prevailing at the time of its birth were to 
remain constant throughout its life. Data are from 
the United Nations Population Division, supplement- 
ed by World Bank estimates. 

The means for gnt per capita and life expectancy 
are weighted by population. Those for averace an- 
nual rates of inflation are weighted by the share of 
country GDP valued in current U.S. dollars for the 
entire period. 

Table B-2, Languages of Sub-Saharan Africa 

The number of languages refers to the estimated 
number of indigenous languages spoken in each 
country. The figures shown are not exact and are 
intended only to differentiate, in a general way. 
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between linguistically heterogeneous and homogene- 
ous countries. 

Principal languages include indigenous languages 
spoken by at least 10 percent of a country's popula- 
tion and any other language that serves as an official 
language, lingua franca, or medium of instruction in 
the country's education system. Several names arc 
sometimes used for the same language; equivalent 
language names are listed at the end of the notes for 
this table. The percentage of the population speaking 
a language is the sum of the percentages that speak 
it as a mother tongue and as a second language. 

The official language (or languages) is the language 
recognized and promoted for use in official domains 
such as law courts, national speeches, and public 
documents and is often the language of instruction. 
The percentage of speakers of the official language is 
estimated only roughly, if at all, and is usually 
directly related to the percentage of the population 
that completes several years of formal education. A 
lingua franca is a common language used as a means 
of communication among groups of people whose 
mother tongues differ. 

A language is defined as a medium of instruction 
when it is used to teach a variety of subjects in the 
curriculum; it is not considered a medium of instruc- 
tion when it is taught only as a subject. Instruction 
is here divided into three levels: lower primar), 
upper primary, and postprimaiy. Lower primar\ 
'•efers to the first three or four years of primar> 
education, upper primary to the last h-,'f of primary 
instruction, and postprimary to secondary schools 
and to universities, colleges, and other postsecon- 
dary schools. 

The data in this table are based on Bruhn (1984), 
Center for Applied Linguistics (1984); Morrison and 
others (1972); Skinner (1985); and Tadadieu (1980). 
The table was compiled by a consultant to the World 
Bank, Dianne C. Bowcock. 

Other principal languages 

Burkina Faso: Mande, Senufo, Fulfulde 
Cameroon: Bassa, Duala, Hausa 
The Gambia: Arabic 

Guinea-Bissau: Balante, Fulfulde, Malinkc 
Kenya: Nandi 

Mauritania: Berber, Soninke 

Mauritius: Creole (French), Bhodjpuri, C^hinescv 

Hindi, Telegu, Urdu 
Mozambique: Sena, Shona, Ndau, Mailua,^ Chopc. 

Tsonga, Makonde 
Nig'*'-: Fulfulde, Tuareg, Kanuri, Tamahiq 
Sudan: Nuba, Fuv, Dinka, Nuer 
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Language names 

Name used in table B-2 

Akan 

Bambara 

Bemba 

Dagbani 

Dyula 

Fulfulde 



Galla 
Ganda 
Gaya 
Ibo 

Kabiay 
Kanuri 

Kongo 

Lingala 

Luba 
Luhya 
jMalinke 
Manding 



Mossi 
Nganguela 
Ngbandi 
Nyanja 

Rundi 
Sango 

Song'ai 

Sotho 
Swahili 

Swati 

Tamahiq 

Tcke 

Rswana 

Wolof 
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Rquwalem 

Twi-Fanti 
See Manding 
Ci Bemba 
Mole-Dagbani 
See Manding 
Fulani, Peul, Fulbe, 

Fula, Ful, Pulaar, 

Adamawa 
Oronio 
Luganda 
Gbaya 
Igbo 
Kabre 

Manga, Lare, Kagama, 

Bornu, Sirata 
KiKongo, Kituba, 

Kingala 
Bangala, Ngala, 

Mangala 
CiLuba, Tshiluba 
Lukuya 
See Manding 
Bambara, Dyula, 

Mandinka, Malinke, 

Mande, Jula, Dioula, 

Mandekan, Kangbe, 

Mandingo 
More 
Ganguela 
Banda 

Chinyanja, Chewa, 

Chichewa 
Kirundi 

A pidgin "based on 

Ngbandi," 

(Morrison, p, 200) 
Songhay, Songhai, 

Sonay 
Sesotho 

Kiswahili, Mbalazi, 

Tanga 
Swazi, Siswati 
Tamacheq, Tamasheq 
Lali, Lari 
Setswana 
Oulof, Olof, Jolot 



Tables 8-3 and 8-4. Population Growth 
and Projections 

The population growth rates are period averages 
calculated from midyear population estimates. All 
means are weighted by each country's share in the 
aggregate population. 

The estimates of population for niid-19S4 are 
based on data irom the United Nations Population 
Division and from World Bank data files. In many 
cases they take into account the results of recent 
population censuses. Refugees not permanently set- 
tled in the country of asylum are generally considered 
to be part of the population of their country of origin. 

To make population projections, data on total 
population by age and sex, fertility and mortality 
rates, and international migration in the base year 
1980 are projected at five-year intervals on the basis 
of generalized assumptions until the population be- 
comes stationary. 

To project fertility rates, the year in which fertility 
wiH reach replacement level (see the definition below) 
is estimated. These estimates are speculative and are 
based on trends in crude birth rates, total fertility 
rates (see notes to table B-5 for definitions), female 
life expectancy at birth, and the performance of 
family planning programs. For most countries in Sub- 
Saharan Africa total fertility rates are assumed to 
remain constant for some time and then to decline 
until replacement level is reached. For a few countries 
they are assumed to increase until 1990-95 and then 
to decline. 

Mortality rates are projected as a function of the 
female primary enrollment ratio and life expectancy 
in 1980-85. For a given life expectancy at birth the 
annual increments during the projection period arc 
larger in countries with a primary school enrollment 
ratio greater than 70 percent and a life expectancy of 
up to 62.5 years. At higher life expectancies the 
increments are the «ame. 

Migration rates are based on past and present 
trends in migration flows. For most countries future 
net migration rates are assumed to be zero by 2000, 
but for a few they are assumed to be zero by 2025. 

The 1980 base-year estimates are from updated 
files of the United Nations "World Population Pros- 
pects as Assessed in 1982," from the most recent 
issues of the United Nations Population and Vital 
Statistics Report, from World Bank country data, and 
from national population censuses. 

The net reproduction rate (NRk) indicates the 
number of daughters a newborn girl would bear 
during her lifetime, assuming fixed age-specific fertil- 
ity and mortality rates. An nrr of 1 indicates that 




fertility is at replacement level. At tnis rate, child- 
bearing women, on average, bear only enough 
daughters to replace themselves in the population. 

A stationary population is one in which age- 
specific and sex-specific mortality rates have not 
changed over a long period, whereas age-specific 
fertility rates have remained at replacement level 
(NRR = 1). In such a population the birth rate is 
constant and is equal to the death rate, the age 
structure is constant, and the growth rate is zero. 

Population momentum is the tendency for popu- 
lation growth to continue be)ond the time that 
replacement-level fertility (NRR = 1) has been 
reached. The momentum of a population in year t is 
measured as a ratio of the ultimate stationary popu- 
lation to the population in year t, assuming that 
fertility remains at replacement level from year t on. 

The estimates of the hypothetical size of the sta- 
tionary population and the assumtd year of reaching 
replacement-level fertility are speculative and should 
not be regarded as predic«"ions. They are included to 
show the long-run implications of recent fertility and 
mortality trends on the Hasi> of highly stylized as- 
sumptions, A more complete description of the meth- 
ods and assumptions used in calculating the estimates 
is available in Vu (1986), 

Table B-S Demography and Fertility 

The crude birth and death rates indicate the number 
of live births and deaths per thousand population in 
a year. The total fertility rate represents the number 
of children that would be born to a woman if she 
were to liv^ "ntil the end of her childbearing years 
and bear children in accordance with prevailing age- 
specific fertility rates. 

The means for all indicators are weighted by each 
country's share in the aggregate population. The data 
sources are the same as those cited in the notes to 
table B-4, 

Table Urbanization 

The data on urban population as a percentage of 
total population are from United Nations, Estimates 
and Projections of Urban, Rural and City Popu- 
lations 1950-2025: The 1982 Assess*nent, 1985, sup- 
plemented by data from various issues of the United 
Nations Demographic Yearbook and from the World 

The growth rates of urban population are calculated 
from World Bank population estimates; the estimates 
of urban population shares are calculated from the 
sources cited in tables B-1, B-3, and B-4. Data on urban 
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agglomeration are from United Nations, Patterns of 
Urban and Rural Population Growth , 1980. 

Because estimates in this table are based on differ- 
ent national dennitions of what is "urban," cross 
country comparisons should be made with caution. 

The means for urban population as a percentage 
of total population are calculated from country per- 
centages weighted by each country's share in the 
aggregate population; the other means are weighted 
in the same fashion, using urban population. 

Table 3-7. Labor Force 

The population of working age refers to the popula- 
tion ages 15-64. The estimates are based on World 
Bank population estimates for 1984 and previous 
years. The means are weighted by population. 

The labor force refers to economically active per- 
sons ages 10 years and over, including the armed 
forces and the unemployed but excluding house- 
wives, students, and other economically inactive 
groups. The agricultural sector consists of agricul- 
ture, forestry, hunting, and fishing. Industry consists 
of mining, manufacturing, construction, and electric- 
ity, water, and gas. All other branches of economic 
activity are categorized as services. Estimates of the 
sectoral distribution of the labor force are from ILO, 
Labor Force Estimates and Projections, 1950-2000, 
1986, and from the World Bank. Means are weighted 
by the size of the labor force. 

The labor force growth rates are derived from 
World Bank population projections and from ILO 
data on age-specific activity rates in the source cited 
above. The application of the iLO activity rates to the 
Bank's latest population estimates may be inappro- 
priate for som^ countries in which there have been 
important changes in unemployment and underem- 
ployment, in international and internal migration, or 
in both. The projected growth rates for the labor 
force should therefore be used with caution. The 
summary measures for 1965-73 and 1973-84 are 
country growth rates weighted by each country's 
share in the aggregate labor force in 1973; those for 
1980-2000 are weighted by each country's share m 
the aggregate labor force in 1980. 

Table 3-8. Growth of Production 

GDP measures the final output of goods and services 
produced by an economy — that is, by residents and 
nonresidents — regardless of the allocation to domes- 
tic and foreign claims and without deductions for 
depreciation. Sectoral definitions are described in the 
notes to table B-7. 
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The figures for GDP are dollar values converted 
from local currency by using the single-year official 
exchange rates. For a few countries where the official 
exchange rate does not reflect the rate effectively 
applied to actual foreign exchange transactions, an 
alternative conversion factor is used. 

Growth rates were calculated from constant price 
series using the least-squares method. 

Table B-P. Central Government Expenditure 

Central government expenditure comprises current 
and CdOital expenditure by al! government offices, 
departments, establishments, and other bodies that 
are agencies or instruments of the central authority 
of a country. The shares of government expenditure 
by category are calculated from national currencies. 

Defense comprises all expenditure on the mainte- 
nance of military forces, including the purchase of 
military supplies and equipment, construction, re- 
cruiting, and training. Expenditure on strengthening 
public services to meet v^artime emergencies, the 
training of civil defense personnel, research and de- 
velopment, and the administration of military aid 
programs is also included. 

Education comprises expenditure on the provision, 
management, inspection, and support by central gov- 
ernments of preprimary, primary, and secondary 
schools, of universities and colleges, and of vocation- 
al, technical, and other t»*aining institutions. Also 
included is expenditure on the general administration 
and regulation of the education system, on research, 
and on such subsidiary services as transport, school 
meals, and medical and dental services in schools. 
The differences between the percentages shown in 
this table and those in table A-14 are attributable to 
differences in the years of the data. 

Health covers public expei\diture on hospitals, 
medical and dental centers, and clinics that have a 
major medical component; on national health and 
medical insurance schemes; and on family planning 
and preventive care. Also included is expenditure on 
the administration and regulation of relevant govern- 
ment departments, hospitals and clinics, health and 
sanitation, and national health and medical insur- 
ance schemes and on research and development. 

Housing and community amenities covers public 
expenditure on housing, including the support of 
housing and slum clearance activities, community 
development activities, and sanitary services. Social 
security and welfare covers compensation to the sick 
and temporarily disabled for loss of income; pay- 
ments to the elderly, the permanently disabled, and 
the unemployed, and family, maternity, and child 



allowances. The welfare category also includes the 
cost of welfare services such as care of the aged, the 
disabled, and children, as well as the cost of general 
auministration, regulation, and research associat cd 
with social security and welfare services. 

Economic services includes public expenditure as- 
sociated with the .egulation, support, and more ef- 
ficient operanon of business, economic development, 
the redress of regional imbalances, and the creanon 
of employment opportunities. Among the activities 
included are research, trade promotion, geological 
surveys, and inspection and regulation of particular 
industries. The five major categories of economic 
services are fuel and energy, agnculture, industry, 
transport and communication, and other economic 
affairs and services. 

The category "other'' covers expenditure on the 
general administration of government not includ- 
ed elsewhere. For a few countries it also includes 
amounts that could not be allocated to other com- 
ponents. 

Overall surplus or deficit is denned as current and 
capital revenue and grants received, less total expen- 
diture less lending minus repayments. 

The means for the percentage distribution of cen- 
tral government expenditure are computed from 
group totals for the expenditure components and 
cctntra! government expenditure in current dollars. 
Those for total government expenditure as a percent- 
age of GNP are computed from group totals for the 
above total expenditures and GNP in current dollars; 
those for overall surplus or deficit as a percentage of 
GNP are computed from overall surplus or deficit in 
current dollars and GNP in current dollars. 

The data on central government expenditure are 
from IMF, Government Finance Statistics Yearbook^ 
1986, from IMF data files, and from World Bank 
country documentation. The accounts of each coun- 
try are reported using the system of definitions and 
classifications m the IMF Manual on Government 
Finance Statistics^ Because of differences in data 
coverage, however, the components of central gov- 
ernment expenditure may not be comparable among 
countries. 

Table B-IO* Disbursement:* t.^ Official Development 
Assistance (ODA) 

Net disbursements of ODA from all sources consist of 
loans and grants made on concessional financial 
terms by all bilateral agencies and multilateral 
sources with the object of promoting economic de- 
velopment and welfare. Net disbursements equal 
gross disbursements le^s payments to funding sources 
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for amortization. Net disbursements are shown per 
capita and as a percentage of GNP. 

The means of per capita ODA are computed from 
group aggregates for population and for ODA; those for 
ODA as a percentage of GNP are computed from group 
totals for ODA and for GNP in current U.S. dollars. 

Table B'lL External Public Debt Service Ratios 

External public debt outstandmg and disbursed rep- 
resents public and publicly guaranteed loans drawn at 
year's end, net of repayments of principal and writeoffs. 
To estimate external public debt as a percentage of GNP, 
public debt is converted into U.S. dollars from cur- 
rencies of repayment at cnd-oi'-year official exchange 
rates. GNP is converted from national currencies into 
current dollars by the method described in vhe notes to 
table B-8. The ir.ean ratios of external debt to GNP are 
weighted by current dollar GNP. 

Interest payments are actual payments made on 
the disbursed and outstanding public and publicly 
guaranteed debt in foreign currencies, goods, or 
services. They include commitment charges on undis- 
bursed debt when such information is available. 

Debt service is the sum of actual repayments of 
principal (amortization) and actual payments of in- 
terest made in foreign currencies, goods, or services 
on external public and publicly guaranteed deU. The 
mean ratios of public debt and debt service to GNP 
are weighted by GNi" in current dollars. The mean 
ratios of debt service to exports of goods and services 
are weighted by exports of goods and services in 
current dollars. 

C. Supplementary and Summary Tables 

Table C-1, Selected Comparative Statistics for 
Countries with Fewer Than a Half Million People 

Unless otherwise noted, these data come from Afri- 
can Development Bank (1986). All such entries are 
based on the most recent information available, gen- 
erally from the years 1979, 1980, or 1981. Other data 
sources are listed in the notes to the table. 

Table C-3. Estimated Average Number of Years 
of Education Attained by Working-Age Population 

The average number of years of education is the ratio 
of educational stock to working-age population. The 
educational stock series was constructed as a weight- 
ed sum of the enrollment of students by level (pri- 
mary, secondary, and postsecondary) during the pre- 
vious fifty-eight years. The working-age population 



is the population ages 15-64. For details see Lau and 
Jamison (forthcoming). 

Table C'4. Literacy 

The aduk literacy rate is the percentage of persons 
ages 15 and over who can read and write. The 1960 
data are from World Development Report 1983 and 
other World Bank data sources. These data are based 
primarily on information from Unesco, supplement- 
ed by World Bank d?ta. because these data are 
normally gathered in ir-ge-scale demographic sur- 
veys and censuses, they otten are not availabk for the 
more recent year. For some countries the estimates 
are for years other than, but generally not more than 
two years distant from, those specified. Thus the 
scries are not comparable for all countries. Data for 
1985 or for the latest year are from Unesco, The 
Current Literacy Structure in the World, 1985. 

Table C-5. Cross-National Comparisons of 
Achievement m Mathematics, Reading, and Science 

The figures for mathematics are based on data from 
the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (lEA) Second Stuuy of 
Mathematics, as reported in Livingstone (1985). 
Tests in five sabfields of mathematics were adminis- 
tered in participating countries to students age 13. 

The figures for reading comprehension and general 
science for Malawi are based on Heyneman (1980). 
Scores for countries other than Malawi are from tests 
administered by the lEA to students age 10 and are 
not strictly comparable with the scores for Malawi. 
The tests in Malawi were administered by a World 
Bank study team in only two districts, Mulanje and 
Nsanje, to students whose average age was 16. The 
questions wea* in English rather than in the vernacu- 
lar languages of the districts. (After the first few years 
of primary school, instruction in Malawi is given in 
English as well as in the vernacular.) 

Table C-S, Gross Primary Enrollment Ratios 

AW figures are for 1983. All are percentages except 
for the figures for public recurrent expenditure per 
pupil, which are in 198^ dollars. The averages shown 
are weighted means (w) and medians (m). 

Table C-J. Enrollment Characteristics and Education 
Expenditures by Secondary Enrollment Groups 

All figures are for 1982. The averages shown are 
weighted means {iv) and medians (m). 
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Data Sources 
Education Indicators 
National sources. 

Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) data tape. 

. Various years. Statistical Yearbook. Paris. 

. 1982. Education and Endogenous Develop- 
ment in Africa: Trends — Problems — Prospects, 
Paris. 

. 1985. Female Participation in Higher Educa- 
tion. Paris. 

World Bank country documentation and data files. 
External Aid to Education 

Millot, Benoit, Fran9ois Orivel, and Jean-Bernard 
Rasera. 1987. "L'aide exterieure a I'education en 
Afrique sub-saharienne." Education and Train- 
ing Department Discussion Paper EDT65. World 
Bank, Washington, D.C. Processed. 

United Nations Development Programme data files. 

USAID (U.S. Agency for Internat lonal Devviv>pment) 
country documentation. 

World Bank documentation. 

Economic and Social Indicators 

African Development Bank. 1986. Education Sector 

Policy Paper. Abidjan. 
FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization). 1985. Pood 

Aid Bidletin (October). Rome. 

. Food Aid in Figures. Rome. 

. Various years. Production Yearbook. Rome. 

. Various years. Standard computer tape for 

Production Yearbook. 
IMF. 1986. Government Finance Statistics Yearbook. 

Vol. 9. Washington, D.C. 
National sources. 

Sawyer, Malcolm. 1976. h.come Distribution m 
OECD Countries. oECD Occasional Studies. Pans. 

United Nations Department of International Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. Various years. Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. New York. 

. Various years. Statistical Yearbook. New 

York. 

1981. A Survey of National Sources of In- 
come Distribution Statistics. Statistical Papers, 
Series M., no. 72. New York. 

. 1985. National Accounts Statistics Compen- 
dium of Income Distribution Statistics. Statistical 
Papers, series M, no. 79. New York. 

UNIDO (United Nations Industrial Development Or- 



ganization). Data files. 
World Bank. 1983. World Development Report 1983. 

New York: Oxford University Press. 
. 1986. Social Indicators of Development 

Washington, D.C: World Bank. 
. Country documentation and data files. 

Balance of Payments and Debt 

OECD (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development). Various years. Development Co- 
operation. Paris. 

• 1986. Geographical Distribution of Financial 

Floivs to Developing Countries. Paris. 

IMF balance of payments data files. 

World Bank Debtor Reporting System. 

Languages 

Bruhn, Thca C. 1984. "African Lingua Francas." 
Center for Applied Linguistics. Washington, D.C. 
Processed. 

Center for Applied Linguistics. 1984. Country status 
reports. Washington, D.C. 

Morrison, Donald C, R. C. Mitchell, J. N. Paden, 
and H. M. Stevenson, eds. 1972. Black Africa. New 
York: Free Press. 

Skinner, Neil. 1985. Table, "Sub-Saharan Africa Less 
the Republic of South Africa and Islands: Degree 
of Multilingualism." Madison: University of Wis- 
consin. Processed. 

Tadadjeu, Maurice. 1980. "A Model for Functional 
Trilingual Educational Planning m Africa.*' Paris: 
Unesco. 

Population 

United Nations Department of International Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. Various years. Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. New York. 

. Various ] ears. Population iwd Vital Statistics 

Report. New York. 

. 1980. Patterns of Urban and Rural Popu- 
lation Growth. New York. 

■ 1982. "Infant Mortality: World Estimates 

and Projections, 1950-2025." Population Btdletm 
of the United Nations, no. 14. New York. 

. 1982. "World Population Prospects as As- 
sessed in 1982." Updated printouts. New York. 

. 1983. World Population Trends and Policies: 

1983 Monitoring Report New York. 

. 1985. Estimates and Projections of Urban, 

Rural and City Popidations, 1950-2025; The 1982 
Assessment. New York. 
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Vu, My T. 1985. World Population Projections 19S5. 
Short' and Long-Term Estimates by Age and Sex 
with Related Demographic Statistics, Baltiir.uic, 
Md,: Johns Hopkins University Press. 

World Bank data files. 

Labor Force 

ILO (International Labour Organisation). 1982. Paper 
Qualification Syndrome and Unemployment of 
School Leavers. Addis Ababa. 

• 1986. Labour Force Estimates and Projec- 
tions , 1950-2000. 3rd ed. Geneva. 

ILO tapes. 

World Bank data riles. 



Student Achievement 

Heyneman, Stephen P. 1980. Ti/rirai tuition of Hu- 
man Capital m Malawi. World Bank Working 
Paper 420. Washington, D.C. 

Lau, Lawrence, and Dean Jamison. Forthcoming. 
"Education and Economic Growth in Sub-Saharan 
Africa," Population and Human Resources De- 
partment, World Bank, Washington, D.C. Pro- 
cessed. 

Livingstone, Ian D. 1985. 'Perceptions of the Intend- 
ed and Implemented Mathematics Curriculum." 
Urbann: University of Ilhnois. Processed. 

Unesco. 1985. The Current Literacy Structure in the 
World. Paris, 
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